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PREF TO TWB’ -EIGHTH 
EPSITION 

I.v tiie present edition some few modifications of the text 
liave been made. The special feature, however, is the analysis 
in detail of recent .additions to the literature of the subject. 
Prominence has been given to three works desen'ing to be 
distinguished as representative of recent phases of thought. 
Thc.se analyses are provided, in the first instance, as an aid to 
.students, but it is hoped they may also supply materials 
suited for class-work in the hands of Professors of Philosophy 
who have done me the honour of .adopting the Handbook for 
purposes of instruction. As now published, it affords .ample 
illustration of the -most ^dv.an^ed speculation, not only on 
Ethics proper, but upon physiological and psj'chological 
problems fundamental to Philosophy. 

H. C. 


AnivslS, iSSl. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION. 

The issue of a fourth edition .".frords an opportunity for 
mahing some additions which may be of seirice to the 
student. 

In the opening part of the Appendix will 'be found a 
brief defence of the position that Conscience, regarded as 
an Intuitive Faculty, must be held to be above education. 

The second and more extended portion of the Appendix 
contains an outline of works bearing upon the study of 
Ethics, which have appeared in our country since the first 
publication of this Handbook. 

University or Edindurch, 

Odehtr 1875. 


H. C. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The present work has been prepared mainly with the view 
of meeting the wants of University Students. 

Two works of similar character tvere available, The Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, by Dugald Stewart, whose name shed 
lustre over this University, published in its final form in iSoS ; 
and A Manual of Moral Philosophy by Professor Fleming of 
Glasgow, published in r86o. Both of these are text-books of 
high value. As, however, a want has been felt, and pressed 
upon my attention, for a book dealing with the subject in view 
of riiore recent discussions, I have here attempted to meet the 
demand. 

Jly aims have been to present the chief problems of 
Ethical Science ; to give an outline of discussion under each, 
allowing fundamental questions greatest prominence ; and to 
, afford a guide for private study by references to the Literature 
of the Science. 

In order to secure space for discussion of the more im- 
portant problems, details have been omitted such as may be 
found in the histories of philosophy more commonly in the 
possession of students. 
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In some parts, the work wears a controversial character. 
In the present state of Ethical inquir)", this was unavoidable. 
The Development Theory (Sensational and Utilitarian) is well 
represented, both criticallj' and constructively, in the works of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and of Professor Bain. Tlie present 
Handbook offers an exposition and defence of the Intuitional 
Tlieory of Morals, with the criticism of Utilitarianism. The 
uniform object, however, has been to give a careful repre- 
sentation of the conflicting theories, supplying the reader with 
materials for independent judgment. 

While the interests of University students have been con- 
stantly considered, I have endeavoured to provide a book- 
suited for those who wish, apart from academic arrangements, 
to prosecute the study of Ethical questions. 

H. C. 


University of Edinburgh, 
3a'// October 1S72. 


THIRD EDITION. 

In addition to the verbal corrections introduced into the 
Second Edition, this involves only slight explanatory variatioiis 
in the Chapter on First Principles of Morals. 

^^ivERSiTY OF Edinburgh, 

2S//< November 1S73. 


H. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SPHERE AND METHOD OF ENQUIRY. 

1, Moral Philosophy Is the rati onal e xplanation of o oi 
moral actions, tno rji nature, ana ...oral relat ions. I t is a s cience 
of tho knowledge of rapral_distinctions,'^of the practice of 
morality, and of the existing moral system, or order in the 
universe. It is a theory of knowing and of being, but only 
of such iiwwing as is concerned with moral distinctions, and 
only of iiing which is capable of possessing and applying 
such knowledge. 

The designations ‘Moral Philosophy’ and ‘Ethics’ are 
commonly and properly used as s)'nonymous. Etymologically, 
the Greek designation, Ethics (’H^ko from •^dos, custom, habit, 
disposition), refers to a more limited department of enquiry 
than that belonging to Moral Philosophy. Strictly taken, it 
applies only to individual ^m^t or manners. The same 
limitation, however, exists^rin th6 Latin designation, Moral, 
since mores concerns primaSy'ihanners or customs. The 
Greek term, as having more distinct reference to the source 
of action within the mind, has even the advantage over the 
Latin term. According to the best usage, however, the names 
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Moral Philosophy and Ethics are equivalent ; Moralis philo- 
sophia, 'Hftsu ; German, Ethik or Sitienlelire. 

2. In its beginning, Moral Philosophy takes rank as a 
Science of Observation. In its higher development, vhen 
dealing n ith relations which transcend the facts of e-sperience, 
such as our relations to the Absolute Being, it wears the form 
of a Speculative Science. The denial of a speculative branch 
of the science must rest on the denial either of the need for a 
philosophy of the fact of man’s existence, or of the possibilitj' 
of such a philosophy. Moral Philosophy is further described 
as a Practical Science, because it embraces knowledge le- 
iquisite for the guidance of human conduct. As a philosophy 
or science, it is a system of truth, scientifically discovered and b 

' arranged. ( 

The term ‘observation’ has by some been unwarrantably 
applied to the recognition of external facts only. ‘ Observation’ 
refers to the mental exercise, not to its oijecls. The mental 
sciences, as truly as the physical, are sciences of observation, 
though in their higher departments the mental sciences are 
speculative. 

3. As a Science of Obsenration, Moral Philosophy is sub-\ 
iect,—jirsfj t o the laws .o£.evidence. which require that facts be; 
carefidly ascertained, distinguished, and classified; and second, | 
to the rales of logic, which require that generalization be 'j 
reached by legitimate induction from ascert^ed facts. As a 
Speculative Science, it is dependent for its start, and also for 
the final test of all its results, upon the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the underlying Sdence of Observation. 

The inductive method determines the foundations of the 
science ; the deductive method finds application in the specu- 
lative department. In the inductive method, the critical 
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method of IC.int is included, by which he distinguishes between 
the a fosteriori and the a/r/erf in knowledge ; but the dialectic 
method is excluded, such as that of Spinoza (Ethics), which 
elaborates a theory from a series of definitions, or such as that 
of Hegel ( iVissenchaft derLogiK), which starts from the highest 
^abstraction, viz. Pure Being ; (v'. Secret of Hegel, by J. H. 
Stirling, LL.D, London, iSfig.) 

4 . The Order of Investigation must, as in all sciences, be 
from the s imple to the complex . Moral Philosophy must 
therefore^ 'begin with individual experience; and must' pass 
thence to social life, and thereafter to the wider testimony of 
History. From these fields of observation it rises''io grapple 
with problems which transcend observation, while they rise 
out of it. 

Comte pleads for commencing our study in society, be- 
cause the laws of human conduct are best inferred from the 
actions of men in the mass ; Conrs de Philosophie Positivi, 
1, 31 ; 2d ed. The following passage from Mr. Mill maybe 
taken in reply: — ‘Human beings in society have no pro- 
pe'rties but those which are derived from, and may be resolved 
into, the laws of nature of .individual man System of Lo^ic, 
2d ed., II. 543. But, for the reason indicated by Hume, 
(Intro, to Treat, on Hum. Natl), observation of the actions of 
men is essential for rnpipleting our investigations. 

5 . Consciousness (Conscientia, Bewusstseyn) is the uni 
form condition of individual experience. To consciousness, 
therefore, must be our primary and ultimate appeal concerning 
the facts of personal e.xperience. As here understood, ‘in- 
dividual experience,’ and ‘ the facts of consciousness,’ are 
identical. Physical impressions are facts of experience only 
as they are recognised in consciousness. A distinction must, 
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liOTC%cr, be kept bciwecn'facts of c':pcriencc ami 'tcn'litions 
of life. The play of vital oigans, fucli ae 'be heart o: brain, 
is largely beyond the range of consciousness, though the 
action of both may be closely connected vith cur mental 
activity, and may thus have an important bearing on the in- 
tcrjirctation of what is experienced. 

Consciousness, though associated with phjrical energy, is 
not so closely connected srith it as to make the latter the 
measure of the former. Accordi.ngly, physical prostration, 
popularly named 'unconsciousness,' is not to be reckoned 
equivalent to .a cessation of personal experience. On the 
contrary, it often happens that those said to be unconscious 
arc aware of what is transpiring around them. 

For a full investigation of the nature, cridcr.ee, and 
authority of Consciousness, Hamilton’s MtSapkysict, I.ects. 
xi.-xvi., and Note H. in Reid's Wcrks>. Hamilton says, ‘It is 
the recognition by the t hinlati g' subject of its own acts or 
affections ;' Metaph. i. soi. Rather, it is the jccognition by 
the thinking subject ot-i&CiJ'.andjtsjown acts and affecticr.s. 
'•What consciousness directly “reveals, togcther^with what can 
be legitimately inferred from its revelations, composes, by 
universal admission, all that we know of the mind / Mr. J. 
S. Mill's Exam, pf Sir IF. HamiUctis Ehihs., p. 13s, 3d cd. 
For the grounds on which Mr. Mill holds that 'we cannot 
study the original elements of mind in the facts of oar present 
consciousness;’ Ib. p. 173. 

6. The Introspective or RErtEcnvE Mode of Ekquirv 
s an essential requisite for the construction of a science of 
nind. This mode of enquiry is named Introspective, because 
the individual must look within himself in order to discover 
the facts of his e.xpcrience ; Reflective, because he must turn 
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back upon the facts as_ having-had a place inexperience. The 
necessity for^the introspective line of enquiry arises from the 
application of an obvious law of evidence. A man must 
attend to the facts of experience in order to interpret them. 
And it is only as the facts of our inner experience are sub- 
jected to observation and analysis that it is possible to 
attempt the construction of a philosophy of them. 

Comte has declared Introspection impossible. His argu- 
ment is this, ‘ In order to observe, your intellect must pause 
from activity ; yet it is this very activity which you want to 
observe. If you cannot effect the pause, you cannot observe , 
if you do effect it, there is nothing to observe.’ — (Miss Mar- 
tineau’s Translation, i. p. it.) The argument involves neglect 
of the following facts :/that iniellertnal nr.tivi tv implies cor 
sciousn ess-t^th.at aUention-tajts.oroi_statesjs -a_possibility_cl 
i pind ; .ijliat rep etition in cons ciousness of. the same^act leads to 
increased familiarity with it ;-ith.it m emory admits of the rec all 
of what has pr eviously passedAhrough-consciousness. There 
is, therefore, no necessity for a pause in order to attain know 
ledge of personal activity. Dr. Maudsley not only accepts 
the argument of Comte, but -supplements it thus : ‘ (a) There 
are but few individuals who are capable of attending to the 
succession of phenomena in their own minds ; (b) there is no 
agreement between those who have acquired the power of in- 
trospection. (c) As long as you cannot effect the pause 
necessary' for self-contemplation ’there can be no observation 
of the current of activity ; if the pause is effected, then there 
is nothing to observe .' — The Physiology and Pathology of Mind, 
p. 10, ed ed. These statements may be summarised thus : — 
(i.) Few can use the introspective method ; (a.) those who can 
are not agreed as to the results thereby secured ; (3.) nobody 
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can use it at all. Comte himself did not maintain his con- 
sistenc}'. Take the following e.xample : — ‘ Philosophers tell 
us of the fundamental diflicultj- of knowing ourselves ; but 
this is a remark which could not have been made till human 
reason had achieved a considerable advance. The mind must 
have attained to a refined state of meditation before it could 
be astonished at its own acts, — reflecting upon itself a speculative 
activity, which must be at first incited by the c.\ternal world.’ 
— Cours ie Philos. Positive, vL 6, Miss Mattineau’s translation, 
II. p. 159. If it be possible by any process of refinement to 
. Attain reflection on our own mental activity, the objection to 
introspection is admitted to be untenable. On tliis subject see 
Sir H. Holland’s chapter on Mental Consciousness, Mctiiat 
Physiology. By Mr. Mill a ‘ Psychological mode of ascertain- 
ing the original elements of mind ' is _placed over against the 
Introspective. Exam, of Hamilton’s Philos., p. 170, and p. 
173; with which compare ‘the Natural Histoty’ mode in 
Prof. Bain’s Senses and Intellect, with Append. A., and chap- 
ter on ‘Consciousness;’ Emotions and Will, p. 555; also 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology, ‘On Consciousness in 
general,’ p. 322, c. 25. Mr. Mill, ‘for want of a better word,’ 
calls his mode ‘Psychological;’ but the Introspective is 
Psychological, and his Psychological is Introspective. For an 
admirable statement on Introspection, see Mill’s Exam, of 
Hamilton’s Philos., p. 169. 

7 . The testimony of Consciousness cannot be denied ivith- 
out self-contradiction. He who doubts it relies on Conscious- 
ness for the affirraation of his doubt. 

This is the key of the Cartesian position, and the basis of 
modem philosophy; Des Cartes’s Method, i. ii. in. Method 
and Meditations, translated by Professor Veitch. Leibnitz, 
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Nomcaux £ssais, ii. 27. Maudsley points to the madman's 
delusion as thron-ing discredit on consciousness, Physiol, 
and Pathol, of Mind, p. ii. So far from such an objec- 
tion having any force, the pathology of brain depends for its 
scientific validity on the reliableness of the madman's con- 
sciousness. If a man says that he constantly sees spectres 
which have no e-vistence, or that a person resides in his 
stomach, it is because, knowing his statements to be erroneous, 
you nevertlieless trust his consciousness, and do not regard 
him as a wilful deceiver, that you pronounce him insane. 
Consciousness thus discovers with certainty those forms of 
experience which give evidence of a niorbid oipnism. 

•< 8. The Interpretation of Consciousness is the business of 
philosophy. This implies the discrimination and classification 
of facts, the determination of their origin or source, and the 
discovery of the legitimate inferences from these facts. In 
this way we may construct a rational explanation of our 
experience. The distinction between the testimony of con 
sciousness to internal facts, and its testimony ‘ to something 
beyOnd itself,’ is well put by Mr. Mill ; Exam., p. 166. 

9 , Every state of consciousness involves three elements 
The shortest expression of such a state is,' I— am conscious- 
yiof a perception. An act oi perception thus standing as the 
illustration, there are in the single state, the conscious knower, 
■‘■the consciousness, and the present experience, vir., a per- 
ception. Conscionsness is the.-uniform characteristic of out 
experience; in consciousness, the recognition of self isjn\ 
variable ; the special exercise recognised is variable. While,' 
therefore. Consciousness is knowledge .of a present state, it is 
always knowledge of Self as Intelligence,— Self-consciousness, 
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ITiis is the meaning of Des Cartes’s— Cogilo, ergo S'lm, — 
,1 Onnh, therefore Ijm. This celebrated utterance is not an 
a'-gument, but a simple statement of the fact, that each thinher- 
is as certain of his own existence as of his own thought. 
Hamilton, though giving the threefold analysis of a state ol 
consciousness, reduces the component elements to two, by 
identifying consciousness itself with the fact recognised, 
thereby making tlie present fact a modification of conscious- 
ness. He says, ‘ Consciousness is not to be viewed as any 
tiling dlifercnt from these modifications tliemselves ; ’ Jifeta/!:. 
I. 193 ; and Reid’s IVcrhs, 93a. On the lower physiological 
theory, Mind is knorni only by physical manifestation, and 
thought is a function of brain ; Jiaf/Jrt du rhysiq:B ei <>'i 
Mcral de V Homme, P. J. G. Cabanis. At the other e.«reme 
of transcendental metaphysic, developed by Kant, Itlind is a 
transcendental conception, separated from the smallest trace 
of experience. For the history' of philosophic thought on this 
subject, Pt. I. Div. ii. c. i, 

10 . Among states of consciousness, there are some which 
discover that we are not pure intelligences j but that we arc 
also sentient beings. We are conscious of sensation, through 
an organism so truly a part of our being, that its affections are 
our o«m. Touch, taste, smell, hearing, and vision, afford dis- 
tinct illustrations. The phi-sical organism, through whicli 
sensations are received, provides for a wider area of knowledge. 
The organism itself is not known in consciousness, but only 
the experience resulting from its affections. For example, the 
organs of vision and hearing are not known in consciousness, 
but the sensations and, perceptions obtained by means of them 
are thus known. If then Consciousness he always Self-know- 
ledge, and physical organism is not recognised by conscious 
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ness, that organism is more properly described as belonging to 
Self, than as essential to its very nature. 

11. The organism ijtluch is not known in consciousness) 

must have its functions determined by scientific enquiry 
tinct fromlfhat prosecuted by the analysis and interpretation 
of consciousness) Wliile the knowledge of_tlie internal Self is 
by internal observation, the knowledge of the organism musH 
be by external observaiiun. There are thus two departments 
of science concerned with our existencef'the Psychological 
(i^X’ii the soul, and lo^s, science), and the Physio-" 

logical {i-aiTK, f/tysis, nature, and hgos). These are quite 
distinct from each other, yet closely related, and capable of 
rendering mutual aid. 

For a most important contributioafrom the Physiological 
side, see Prdhninary Observations, and the first part of Chap. 
III. in 77te Principles of Medical Psycholosy, by Baron Ernst von 
Feuchtersleben, M.D., published by the Sydenham Society 
(tS4s). Feuchtersleben’s little book, The Dietetics of the Soul, 
London (Churchill) 1852, is well desert'ing study. The union 
of ihind and^body involves what Professor . Laycock has 
happily designated ‘the correlations of consciousness and 
o/gahization Mind and Drain, see specially the Preliminary 
Cislertation on Method, chap. v. See also Psychoioptcal 
Inquiries, ist and 2d series, by Sir Benj. Brodie ; Chapters on 
Menial Physiology, by Sir H. Holland ; Maudsley's Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind; Carpenter’s Mental Physiology; 
Perrier’s Punctions of the Brain, and Localisation of Cerebral 
Disease; CitldetKOod’s Mind and Brain; Bastian’s The Brain 
as the Organ of Mind. 

12. To spe.ak oLthe Introspective line of enquiry and of 
the Physiological, as if they n-ere two distinct, and even con 
dieting, methods of philosophizing, is an abuse of language. 
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They deal with two distinct de^arimenis of investigation, in 
which the same method, namely, obsen-ation, is employed 
on two sets of facts altogether different. While the method 
of philosophizing is in both cases the same, the spheres are so 
distinct that Introspective enquiry cannot reach' orgar.ism. and 
External observation cannot reach consciousne''3. ■ No exami- 
nation of the organ of vision leads to ^tlie discovery of per- 
ception ; and no contemplation of a perception discovers the 
organ of vision. Prof. Bain (Senses and Intellect, p. 91) speaks 
of ‘ the influence spread over the eonsclous eentres when mus- 
cular contraction takes place.’ But there is no physiological 
or anatomical evidence warranting us to fix upon certain 
spots in the brain as ‘ conscious centre!’ Joufiroy. has well 
said, ‘'The senses cannot penetrate into the sphere of con- 
• sciousness, noi^ the consciousness into tlie sphere of the 
senses;’ intred. to Edition oj Stewart's Outlines — ^Jouftroy's 
Phtlosophieal Essays (Clark, Edinburgh), p. 9. J. G. Fichte 
has said, ‘ AVe are conscious of the seeing, hearing, or feeling ; 
but can by no means, on tlte other hand, see, feel, or heat 
our consciousness / Antueisung zum seligen Lehen, 1S06, The 
iVay of the Messed Life, translated by Dr. William Smith, 
Edinburgh, p. 43. 

The fields of enquiry belonging to Physiolog)' and Psycho- 
logy ate, however, so related, that neither science can ade- 
quately interpret its own facts without reference to the other. 
Those phenomena of consciousness known as sensation and 
perception expressly require Physiological aid for their ex- 
-planation. AndThe Physiology of nerve and brain needs no' 
less the testimony of consciousness in order to interpret ascer- 
tained facts. In one respect the ^hology of nerve and brain 
comes even more closely into contact with Psychology, as all 
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diseased or disordered action of physical organism thraws.in • 
upon consciousness forms of experience otherwise unknown. 
This iiolds true in the widest and most important sense of tiie 
llrain, which is distinctively the organ of Mind or Self. All 
the facts connected with a disordered brain arc thus fitted to 
cast important light on tlie action of mind as rehated to the ■ 
action of brain. Hence the peculiar value to mental philo- 
sophy of all scientific investigation as to the experience of the 
insane. 

Kerve and Brain are the physical conditions of sensation 
and external perception on the one hand, and*of locomotion 
on the other. To what extent they afford conditions for other 
forms of mental c-xerdse is not yet made out. The ners’cs ol 
sensation in minute ramific-ations come from the surface of 
tl’.e body, join in ganglia, and stretch up to the great nerve 
centre, in the brain. From the brain, on the other hand, go 
tlie whole sets of motor nerves, or nerves of movement, by 
which control is maintained over the muscles. The brain 
itself is in the form of two lobes or hemispheres, adapted for 
communication tvilh the two sides of the body, and specially 
with double organs of sense. The matter of the brain is of two 
kinds, — the outer or grey matter, which is vesicular, having as 
its function, to supply nerve energy; and the inner or white 
matter, which is fibrous in nature, embracing the termini of 
tlie nerve ramifications. Such is tlie org.anism which affords 
the physic.al media of sensation and external perception, and 
of control of the bodily movements. This organism every 
human being employs, wiiile ignorant of the laws and appli- 
ances whicli determine its use. For the nature and functions 
of Brain and Nerve, v. Quain’s Anatomy, 7th ed. vol. ti. 501 : 
u ith Carpenter’s Princifles of Human Physiology, 7tU cd. 
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chap. xiii. p. 503. There is a valuable statement on the 
relation beUveen Physiology and Psychology in JoufTroy’s 
Introd. to Steivart's Outlines,— -Philosophical Essays, Eclin. 1839, 

I. 37, onwards. 

* / Sensitive organism is the physical condition, and Con- 
sciousness the psychological condition, of sensations. On the 
other hand, excepting only a limited circle of spontaneous 
movements, conscious volition is the psjxhological condition, 
and ner\'e energy the physical condition, of motion. In sen- 
sation the impression is made on the organism, and is trans- 
mitted from the extremity of the ner\’es to the ner\-c centre ; 
and though the transmission is not matter of experience, the re- 
sultant sensation is known in consciousness. ' > In movement of 
the limbs, the volition to move the foot or fingers is known in 
consciousness, and thereupon there is a transmission of ncn-c 
energy from the brain along the appropriated nen’e lines 
providing for movement, but of this transmission there is no 
record in personal experience. 

13. Consciousness discovers Self-deteiciination* in our 
! ACTIVITY. With thinking, there is conscious self-determination 
• of the order of thought; with observation, self-determination 
j of the objects to be observed with use of an organ, such as 
the hand, there is self-direction of its use, even though con- 
sciousness gives no information as to how this is accomplished. 

14 :/ Consciousness of Self-determination is consciousness 
of power exercised by me over my mental activity, and over 
I physical organs which belong to me. Self is thus known, not 
: merely as Intelligence, but also as Power. I am a self-conscious, 
: 1 mtelligent,'^self-determining Power. I am a Person, not a 
mere living Organism, and not a mere Thing. Perspnality 
thusjnvolves /self-conscious ..being.i/self-regulated intelligence, 
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anS^feelf-detennined activity. But there is no warrant to say, 
witlr the elder Fichte, IHat the Ego (I) p osits itself, or witli 
Hegel, that the Ego comes to itself, — or, with both, that the 
Ego is Universal Reason manifesting itself. Neither by direct 
tvidence, nor by inference, can these positions be sust^cd. 

Personality is here taken as invgkedin the consciousness 
of mature life. Whether this knowledge ot Personality is 
capable of development from Sensation, as the lowest form 
of e.\perience, is a question held in reserve. For answer, 
see Part i. Div. ii. c. i. 

15. Besides the 'characteristics of e.xperience already in 
dicated, there are conditions of existence known as external to 
Self. These are conditions of our physical existence, as pan 
of the material world ; and conditions of intelligence, in so far 
as it is concerned with the facts of an outer world. 

16. Moral Philosophy concentrates attention on what 
applies to Self as the determiner of personal activity. It is 
because Self-knowledge implies knowledge of myself as direct- 
ing my own actions, in accordance with knowledge, that a 
Moral Philosophy is possible. 

■ The characteristics of our physical nature, and those of the 
purely intellectual nature, belong to two distinct departments 
of science,'the one physical, 'the other mental; but, Moral 
Philosophy, as distinct from both, makes reference to the 
results of the Physiological and Intellectual sciences, only in 
so far as its territory borders upon theirs. 

17. In view of the sphere- of action open to me as a 
Personality, I recognise my relation to other living beings, 
some of which, by speech and action, djscgyer themselves to 
be possessed of the same personality as that which belongs to 
me. Of these living beings, there are others which do not 
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discover their possession of personality. Within the sphere of 
personal activ-it)-, there is thus established the general dis- 
tinction between Persons and Tilings, or more specifically, 
the threefold distinction between Persons, Living Organisms, 
and Things. /-■-••••'■ ■ ■ ■ 

18. The Philosophy of Morals must be as applicable to the 
persons by whom I am surrounded as to myself, and must he 
capable of verifioition by them. Cut it need not be applicable 
to other living beings around me, or capable of vcrific.ation in 
their experience. 

19. Person.ality is the first requisite for philosophising. 
Wliere there is not self-consciousness, or knowledge of Self, as 
possessing pWer for self-direction, under conditions of intelli- 
gence, there cannot bo a philosophy either of our ou'n nature, 
or of any other form of being. 

20. Personality, is th e bas is of Morality. Whore tliere is 
not knowledge of Self, as the intelligent source of action, there 
is no discrimination of motive, act, and end ; and where such 
discrimination does not exist, there is no morality. The 
knou ledge of moral distinctions, and the practice of moralitv-, 
are in such a case equally impossible ; Shaftesbmy, Inquiry 
ccnccntins X'iriue, I. ii., § 3. ‘The idea of person involves 
determination to individual morality Trendelenburg, Halnr- 
rcchi, § S6, p. 158, Leipzig, 1S60. ‘ Personality, as the uni- 
versal characteristic of man, advances to the phenomenal in 
the form of individuality j’ Martensen, Die Christliche Ethik, 
Gotha, iS;i. 

21. Actions as contemplated in Moral Philosophy are the 
outcome of intelligence and will, and are properly named Per- 
son.al Actions. Other forms of activity, popularly denominated 
‘ Actions,’ do not come within the sphere of Moral Philosophy. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ETHICS. 

PHILOSOPHY OF HAN’S MORAL NATURE. 


I'REUMINARY 

1. I.H seeking the national explanation of our Moral Nature, 
it is better, in point of order, to begin with our knowledge ol 
moral distinctions, and only after that to extend obsert'ation tc 
the springs of activity, namely, desires, affections, judgments, 
and volitions. 

This order has been very frequently reversed in works on 
MoVal Philosophy. 

The Scotch Philosophy, sw.aycd by the old classification of 
the powers of the Mind inth'the Understanding and 'the Will, 
has commonly begun the treatment of Moral Philosophy with 
an enquitj' as to the Impulses of our nature, denominated Ac- 
tive Powers. Hutcheson's Passions and Moral Sense; Reid’s 
Active Posvers ; Beattie’s Moral Science; Stewart’s Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers. The German Philosopliy has 
commonly taken the other course, seeking first to ascertain 
rifhat is the Ethical idea or conception. • ' • >'••• - 

o rtpmTtmpnt of Mental Science. 
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Ps;, chology deals with the facts of our experience belonging to 
morals, as v.ilh all the facts of consciousness, but simply to 
dciermine their nature as mental facts. In the Ethical depart- 
ncnt of Mental Science, Psychology ascertains the nature of 
Mental facts only as a preliminary step for determining their 
.Moral significance. 

3. The Psychology of Ethics is completed only by con- 
structing a philosophy of all that belongs to our personality as 
Moral beings. Each characteristic must be looted at, not 
only apart, but also in relation to other features of our Moral 
Nature. ‘ The value of every ethical system must ultimately 
be tested on psychological grounds;’ Manscl’s Prdtiotner.::. 
Pref. (O.xford, i36o). 

4. In a sj-stem of Philosophy, every affirmation is liable to 
have its truth determmed by a variety of tests. In no case 
ate we shut up to a single avenue of enquity. In. Jloraf 
Philosophy there is uniformly a double test, — the true in 
'heorj- must be the consistent in practice. 
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MAN’S MORAL NATURE AS COGNITIVE. 
DIVISION I.— INTUITIONAL THEORY, 


CHAPTER I. 

KNOWLEDGE OF MORAL DISTINCTIONS. 

1. There is in consciousness^knowledpe jof Moral dis^Vj 
tinctions among personal acdons. J5’hislis,.iBPiieRt in the 
(Tiscnmination of actions into right and wrong; Jiciiatmn. 
{recium), malum; koAw, kukov; Raht, Unrecht. 

The same distinction is othenrise e-xpressed by the phrases 
‘morally good,’ and ‘morally bad.' In these phrases, the 
'term ‘ morally’ is used to indicate the specific nature of good- 
ness or badness alleged to e.Tist, namely, such goodness or 
badness as can belong to personal actions, and to the agents, 
in contrast with other forms, of goodness or badness, such as 
may belong to things. ‘The right’ thus comes under a wider 
generalization, namely, ‘ the good.’ Happiness is a good 
within a man; propertj', on the other hand, is an e.NternaI. 
good; but the morally good is distinct from both, as good 
connected with what a man is and does, in contrast with what 
a man experiences and has. The greatness of contrast 
between actions and things makes it exceedingly undesirable 
to lay the foundations of Moral Science on such a generalit)- 
as the Good. 

The whole Ethical Philosophy of an dent times was seriously 
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encumbered by discussing the question of Morals under the 
general conception of Tne Good, as a character of tldnp, 
''mther than under the conception of The Right, as a qualitj- of 
cctiom. It commonly led to an estimate of moral good by its 
utility, as in the part talcen by Socrates in the Protagoras ; or 
to the use of good and evil in a double sense, as when Socrates 
mates the doing of injustice a greater evil, and the enduring 
of it a less. — Plato’s Gorgias, 509. As a compensation ne 
receive from the Ancient Philosophy most valuable discussions 
in support of the unapproachable supenoritj' of Mora! good, 
among all forms of good attainable by man. Ultimately, as 
mth Plato, The Good comes to be identified with God him- 
self. — Rcpid>. sii. 517 ; Jowett, in p. 351. The disposition 
to make The Good the basis of Morality has reccntl)- re- 
appeared in some adherents of the h priori school, as well as 
among Utilitarians. Por example, Schleiermachcr,''i>/r StHet:- 
iehre, IVerke, Philos, vol. v. ; the younger Fichte, SpAem dy 
Ethik, ii. i, p. 27; Rothe, Die Thcologische Ethik. vol. iii.; 
and in one of the most recent works, translated from the 
Danish into German, Bishop Martensen’s Die Christliehc 
Ethik 

In modem times the universally acknowledged distinction 
between actions right and wTong, has commonly been accejited 
as the primary fact, giving occasion for a Moral Philosophy. 
‘ Those who have denied the reality of Moral distinctions ma' 
be ranked among the disingenuous_disputants ; nor is it co’.- 
ceivable that any human creature could ever seriously belie re 
tiiat all characteis and actions were alike entitled to the af ac- 
tion and regard of every one.’ — Hume’s ‘ Inquiry' concer ling 
the Principles of Morals,’ Essays, vol. ii. p. 223. ^ 

It is of essential moment to^distinguish between Hat! founda- 
tion of moral distinctions and'The knowledge of them. Plume 
has confounded these at the outseL He treats of the problem 
' concerning the general foundation of Morals ; whether they 
be derived from reason or from'sentiment, whether we attain 
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the knowledge of them by a chain of argument and induction, 
or' by an immediate feeling and finer internal sense .’ — M 
These are two '' perfectly distinct . questions. Mackintosh’s , 
Dissertation, sect. i. As to the ^foundation of moraL.dis- 10 
tinctions, I wish to insist that Jhat is independent ot human 
personality ; while as to the kMwIed ee of m otaLdistinctions. 
that is derived from Reasca), not from fesling. 

2. Of the duality oi moral distinctions, these may be taken 
as examples : — persevering use of personal powers, courageous 
endurance of privation, truthfulness in utterance, kindness of 
disposition, and efforts to mitigate the sufferings of others, are 
right actions ; while vanity on account of possessions, enty of 
others in prosperity, secret satisfaction at their trials, dishonest 
dealings, and wilful infliction of injury, are wrong actions. 

3. The actions possessed of.moraLqualit)' ate.the actions 
of intelligentagents,. If the term ‘action’ be employed in a 
wider sense, such application goes beyond the moral sphere, 
as wlicn we speak of the ‘action’ of water on the lock; 
organic action, as the action of the heart ; and the action of 
an animal in walking or eating. tVhen deliberate reflectionr 
on the nature of the act is impossible, moral quality does notl 
belong to the action. The terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are’ 
misapplied, when used in relation to any actions other than 
personal actions. 

4. All moral actions, being the actions of persons, presup- 
pose intelligent observation, and ‘are carried out by personal i , 
determination for a definite end. Every moral action, there- i 
fore, is capable of being regarded in three relations, according | 

(.'■ito its wgin,‘ p rogres s, and’ resul t. With all these, intelligent 
self-determination is concerned. A moral action, therefore,' i 
includes motive, act, and ejuL ’As these may be distinguished 
from each other, they may differ in moral quality. The ' 
motive nwy be right, though the act is wrong. The end is 
the voluntary purpose of the agent, which will commonly , 
harmonise in ch.aracter with the motive. 
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5. All personal actions are not known as moral actions 
The varieties of acth-ity possible to man are according to the 
powers which belong to his nature. That nature may be 
contemplated as physical, intellectual, and moral. Action 
vhich is merely physical, or purely intellectual, does not 
necessarily come within the moral sphere. For e.vample, 
walking, leaping, and lifting; efforts of attention, reasoning, 
and memory, are not in themselves moral actions. 

6. Actions not in themselves recognised as moral actions 
may acquire moral character by being inr-olved with the action 
of our moral nature. The comple.x nature, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, may in all its parts be concerned with a 
definite line of action, in which case the whole extent of 
activity wears a moral character. Every power belonging to 
us as moral beings is thus capable of being turned to a moral 
or an immoral use. Physical exercise'' is a merely ph)-sicr,! 
good ; but physical strength can be employed for the attain- 
ment of moral good or the doing of moral evil. Intellectual 
exercise is an intellectual good, but it also can be cmployea 
in moral relations, for good or evil. 

7. Actions which are not in themselves Moral actions, 
cannot with philosophical warrant be denominated actions 
' morally indifferent.’ The reason for this statement is con- 
lained in the previous paragraph, from which it appears that 
the distribution of our actions into ‘good, bad, and indifferent,' 
i.s inadmissible. 

The designation ‘ indifferent ' comes to us from the Stoic 
Philosophyj dSm^opo, things neither good nor bad. — See 
Zeller's SMa, etc., p. arS. The distinction was accepted 
hy Cicero, who translated dSid^opov by indifferais ; ' Quod 
illi dSidifiopoi’ dicunt, id mihi ita occurrit, ut indifferais dicerem.' 
— De FiniVus, iii. i6. Cicero also described things indifferent 
by the designation ra mediae, things Ijdng in the middle, 
between right and wrong. This phrase is as unsuitable as 
the other, for things morally right are not separated from 
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things morally wrong by an intermediate territory. Moral 
distinctions belong to a single sphere, which is the inner and 
more sacred sphere of human life. All beyond that sphere, 
moral characteristics cease to apply. The contrast is interest- 
ing between this classification of things (possessions rather 
than actions), without moral quality as res mediae, and Aris- 
totle’s mean, ptcrdrijs, as determining the nature of virtue. The 
Stoics aimed at a classification of different kinds of good, and 
placed such external good as health of body, honours, and 
wealth, as res mediae. Aristotle, looking at activity, makes the 
me.an , to be the test of virtuous action in all cases. 

In the Scotch Philosophy, Reid accepted the classification 
of actions into ‘ good, bad, and indifferent ’ — Aeiive Powers, 
Essay v. c. iv. (Hamilton’s Ed. p. 646.) 

8. Whether moral distinctions are recognised by men 
generally, may be ascertained by reference to the teslimon} 
coming (i) {rom-indiyiduaLconduct, and (2) fronu-social life. 
fVliat has been reached introspectively may thus be tested by 
external observation. First, Testimony from personal con- 
duct! )Every_man is scen_tq^e.\pcrjence.. selfiapprobatipn _and 
self-condemnation on accounxpfhis actions. Shame because 
of wrong-doing may be taken as an illustration, with the ad- 
mission that there is a distinction between the shame felt on 
account of awkwardness, and that on account of wickedness. 
Second, Testimony from social life.''iiMen are agreed in ap- 
proung certain actionsjs.jightfcjin3_all_nauons_inflict.pumsh- 

The sufficiency of the evidence from these sources is not 
affected by the question whether that evidence is applicable to 
all forms of moral distinctions. For the present purpose, it is 
of no moment whether the actibhs punished by society do or 
do not embrace the whole range of actions morally uTong. 
The fact of the punishment of some actions is sufliclcnt. Even 
on Professor Bain’s theory, which makes punishment and 
moral distinction co-extensive {Emotions and Will, p. 257), 
there arises nj difference at the present point. 
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9. While all men agree in accounting certain actions riglit 
' and ’ithers wrong, they may not agree as to the actions so 

regarded. The explanation of such disagreement is connected 
with the later enquiry regarding the ground or criterion of 
moral distinctions, but such disagreement does not affect the 
evidence for the fa£t, that men do recognise moral differences 
among actions. 

10. Problems. — (i.) Indicate the grounds on which The 
Good is not to be taken as affording a commencement for 
Ethical Enquir)'. (2.) Does the identification of pleasure with 
the good, in the Protagoras, rest on sufficient grounds 1 (3.) 
Animals may be trained to obedience ,* a dog will rusli into 
the water to save a drowning child j animals undomesticated 
and untamed will die for the protection of their young : do 
such facts as these indicate a knowledge of moral distinctions ? 
Da.xwin’s Descent of 3fan, 1 . c. iii. ‘The Moral Sense.’ On 
the opposite side, Wallace’s Contributions to the llteory of 
Natural Selection. 
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MORAL JUDGMENTS. 

(intuitional theory.) 

1. ' A Pjiilpspphy of personal experience, to be adequate, 
must account for the origin and nature of each fact in ex- 
perience. 

2. As the knowledge here to be explained is my know- 
ledge, it involves the relation between me and mine, and its 
explanation must in part at least be in myself. Personality 
contains the primary explanation of personal experience. 

3. As the knowledge here to be explained is the know- 
ledge of moral quality in the actions of myself and others, it 
involves a further relation between me and others, and its 
explanation may be in part beyond myself, in so far as it may 
bo. concerned with what is neither me nor mine. The explan- 
ation of some personal experience may in part be found in 
what is beyond my personality. In so far as my e.xperience 
implies the recognition of moral distinctions by others, it may 
find part of its explanation in other personalities. 

4. As the fact now to be explained is KNottT.EDGE, not 
Feeling, it can be accounted for only by the e.xistence of a 
cognimy_,powerjielonging to our personality. Whether this 
power be'an original power of mind, or the result of develop- 
ment Irom simpler elements, is a question belonging to a later 
stage of enquiry. However attained, this knowing power 
belongs to our personality, and its exercise from time to time 
depends upon our personality. 
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5 - The only philosophic svarraU for acknowledging dis- 
tinct powers in mind, is the discos’eiy in consciousness of facts 
essentially different in nature. Facts which differ must have 
different explanations. If different facts have a common 
source, it is because diverse powers exist in the same source 
o( actiWty. By distinct powers of mind, therefore, is meant 
nothing more than the mind’s power to produce facts essen- 
tially different. 

■ 6. Knowledge of the moral qualities of actions is know- 
ledge of matters of fact. Of such knowledge there are three 
distinct forms. These are : — Smsalim, knowledge of impres- 
sions made on our physical nature ; ’ Femflijn, knowledge of 
objects by self-directed obser/ation; Jud,^rr.ent, a more ad- 
vanced knowledge of objects, either by simple comparison, 
or by inference. 

These generally admitted distinctions^ are here simply ac- 
cepted as the product of Psychology in the purely intellectu.d 
department of mental science. 

As Affections and Sentiments presuppose knowledge, and 
as the Laws of Association merely provide for the combination 
of tlie facts of knowledge, these cannot afford any theory of the 
origin of our knowledge of moral distinctions. Sentimental 
and Associational theories are thus e,xcluded on e.xactly the 
same ground. The folloiving are examples of SentimcnMl 
theories : — 

Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) made Benevolence the 
standard of rectitude. ‘ Virtue is the beauty of those qualities 
and acts of the mind, that are of a moral nature, i.e. such as 
are attended with desert or worthiness of praise or blame.' 
‘ Virtue is the beauty of the qualities .and exercises of the 
heart, or those actions which proceed from them.’ ‘ True 
virtue most essentially consists in benevolence to being in 
general.’ ‘The first object of a virtuous benevolence is 
simply considered: and if being, simply considered, be ils 
o'ojcct, then being in general is its object; and what it has 
an ultimate propensity to, is the higlust good of being in 
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general.’ — A' Disseriaiion concerning the Nature of irne Virtue. 
Chap, j, 

David Hume (1711-1776) referred to ‘the original fabric 
and formation of the human mind’ for the explanation ol 
moral distinctions. He held ‘that 'Reason and Sentiment 
•concur in almost all moral determinations and conclusions,’ 
but ‘ the final sentence, it is probable, depends on some in- 
ternal sense or feeling, which nature has made universal in 
the whole species.’ — £ssayc, li. 2S2 — Principles of Morals, 
sect. I. The nature of this sense or feeling is thus indicated ; 

‘ Every quality, which is useful or agreeable to ourselves or 
others, is, in common life, allowed to be a part of personal 
merit:’ — the censure of the disagreeable and the approval 
of the agreeable are thus ‘ the universal sentiments of censure 
or approbation which arise from humanity.’ 

Tlie theoiy of Adam Smith (1723-1790) is founded on 
Sjunpathy. Moral Sentiments, Part iii. (1759): ‘We either 
approve or disapprove of our own conduct, according as we 
feel that, when we place ourselves in the situaUon of another 
man, and view it, as it were, with his eyes, and from his 
station, we either can or cannot entirely enter into and sym- 
pathize with the sentiments and motives which influence it ’ 
— Part iii. c. i. For his argument that ‘general rules of 
morality’ are formed ‘by finding from experience that all 
actions of a certain kind are approved or disapproved of,’ v. 
Part iii. c. 4. 

Dr. Thomas Browk (1778-1820) agrees with Adam 
Smith in so far as he grants that emorions are the basis of 
moral distinctions, Philos, of the Human Mind, Lect. 39. He 
says : ‘ The action excites in us a certain jfeeling of vivid 
.approval. It is this irresistible approvableness . . . which 
constitutes to us who consider the action, the virtue of the 
action itself,’ — Lect. 73. ‘ On the undue place often given to 
the Emotions,” Chalmers’s Sketches ttf Ment. and Mor. Philos. 
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chr-p. vi. Of Associational Theories see detailed e‘ jmmatioi; 
in Div. n. 

7. Knoivledge of moral quality in an action is not of the 
nature of Sensation. Sensation is neither an act, ator the 
knowledge of .an act, but an involuntary e.si)ericnce conse- 
quent on personal relation to a sensitive organism, and to 
objects. capable of making impressions on that organism. 
Take, for e-xample, the sensations of heat, cold, vearinesn. 
and pain. 

Tho'o who originally described the moral faculty as a 
' jMoral Sen'c,’ mc.ant by that either a potver of perception, 
or of judgment, with attendant emotion;;, not a mere capacity 
of feeling or of sensation. Tlius Shaftesbury (iCyi-iyi.y). 
• In a creature capable of forming general notions of things, 
not only the outward beings which offer them'dves to tin 
sense, are the objects of the affection, hut the vert’ <ic!hrs 
tliemselves, and the affections of pity, kindness, gratitude, and 
their contraries, being brought into the mind by refection, 
become objects So that by means of this reflected sense, 
tliere arises another kind of affection tov.-ards tho'e teiy affec- 
tion.? themselves which have been already felt, and are now 
become the subject of a new liking or dislike.’ Behaviour ano 
actions are said to be ‘ presented to our understanding,’ and 
the faculty is said to be ‘a sentiment of judgment’ — /n.-tiir}- 
concerning I'lrtuc, l. 2, sect 3 ; Charaeicrisiics, vol. ii. 29 So 
Hutcheson, Syst. e>/ c) for. Phil.; and Passions arnl Jlfcral Se.ve. 

8. Knowledge of moral quality in an action is pot of the 
nature of Perception. Perception being a simple recognition 
of fact, can include only such facts as are capable of being 
knov.m by simple obsen-aiion, that is, without comparison and 
inference. For example. Perception gives knowledge of an 
e.\tendcd surface, but not of its measure ; knowledge of a 
signal, but not of its meaning; knowledge of an action, but 
not of its moral character. Knowledge of an extended sur- 
face, — of the presence of a signal, — or of tlie performance oi 
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an action, is possible by simple Perception. But knowledge 
of the measure of the surface, of the meaning of the signal, 
and of the character of the action, are three examples of 
knowledge requiring the application of a standard, that is, the 
cognition of one thing by means of another, and this is 
knou-ledge of a higher and more complex order than simple 
Perception. 

A theory’ of the knowledge of moral distinctions by means 
of a moral sense, as an organ or power of perception, is thus 
shown to be impossible. 

9. Knowledge of moral quality k. of the nature of Judg- 
ment pThe knowledge of an action as fact is one thing, ’’’the 
knowledge of that action as right or wrong is another thing. 
Xhg,fonner involves simple perception, the_latler is attained 
only by comparison. For e.xample, the infliction of pain by 
one upon another, as a simple act, may be seen in a variety oi 
circumstances. In one case we may regard it as morally 
right, in another as morally nwong. In any case we musrfirst 
know the relation of the persons concerned, ‘the motive of the 
agent, and^the contemplated end^ IfAhe relations of persons 
be that of parent and child ; iPlhe motive of the parent be 
desire of the child’s improvement; anii^the warrant, a parent’s 
right to restrain disobedience in a child, we pronounce.Sne 
verdict. On the other hand, if the persons concerned are 
relaiea as neighbours, and if the suflering is inflicted in malice, 
we give an opposite verdict. In either case we form a judg- 
ment. Again, restricting attention to our own consciousness, 
take for example the experience of an envious disposition. 
The knowledge of the presence of envy' in the mind, is simple 
perception ; the knowledge of its character as morally wrong 
is knowledge of a higher order, implying a prior knowledge, 
however obtained, as to rightness and wrongness, and the 
application of that prior knowledge to the particular fact per- 
ceived. It thus appears that the knowledge of moral quality 
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10. .floral Judgment does not result from'the comp.iri'sor. 
of individual objects, but 'from the compatison of a particular 
act with a general truth. The comparison of an envious dis- 
position present in consciousness, with a former experience of 
the same kind, only warrants the affirmation that these arc 
two examples of tlie same disposition. Their similarity of 
nature being recognised, and the accuracy of a judgment of 
condemnation upon the earlier experience being a.s5Uffled, 
(here is a legitimate inference to the wrongne.ss of the present 
disposition ; but it is thereby proved that the judgment is not 
attained by simple comparison of particular c.ases. The first 
judgment, — and by consequence, every dependent judgment, 
—must be accounted for by reference to a general truth appli- 
cable to all examples of the same form of c.xpericncc. hloral 
Judgments, therefor^ take rank as judgments which apply a 
definite standard in particukir cases 

11. Moral Judgments are not distinguished by mor.-il 
' quality, as right or tvrong, but by intellectual quality, as true 

or false, correct or incorrect ; and they are as liable to error 
I as other judgments. — Hutcheson’s Syst. of Mcr. JPIiiloz. t. 4 , 9. 

12. Every accurate moral judgment affirms'‘’a particular 
application of'a general moral truth. It contains a prin- 
ciple valid as a law of activity, not only in the particular case, 

1 but in all similar cases ; not only at this time, but at all times 
'{Id qjod semper aequum et bonum cst); a principle whose 
• validity is in its own nature. There are otlicr judgments 
which apply a standard altogether ad.ygatitious, the result of 
agreement, or of common association. Judgments of morality 
differ in this respect from judgments of measurement. The 
Judgment that an honest or benevolent act is right, contains 
an element of self-evident truth. The judgment that an ex- 
terfiled body is seven yards long, contains an element of truth 
dependent on common-consent. Iji-mora!ity,-the-standard-of- 
jiidgment jsJnvariable, becausc-independent of personal or 
'national choice. In measurement, the standard of judgment 
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is variable, because dependent upon national sanction. There 
may be various standards of measurement, but only one 
standard of morality. Truthfulness, and nothing else, must 
be the standard, of moralitj’ in utterance. Honesty, and 
nothing more nor less, must be the standard of morality 
affecting property. It is therefore an essential feature of a\ 
valid moral judgment that it carry in it a general truth. ' 
13 . Problems. — (i.) Distinguish between the rightness 
of an action, and the approbation of the action. (2.) In dis- 
cussing the manner in which moral qualities are recognised, is 
the question as to ‘that which renders morality an active 
principle ’ (Hume, followed by Mackintosh) legitimately intro- 
duced! (3.) Distinguish between the rightness of an action, 
and the merit of an agent. (4.) How is the moral qualit)’ of 
ar. action distinguished from obligation to do or not to 
do it ? 



CHAPTER III. 

FIRST PRIXCIPLIiS OF MORALS. 

I-VTUmOSAI. TUCOP.V.) 

1 . .\s Moral Judgments involve the application of a general 
truth. Jo a n^icjtlar action, they pre-suppose Itnov.ledge ,oi 
First 'fHifciplS'as a requisite for the discovery of moral dic- 
.tinctlons among actions. For example, approval of a man ' 
vfho speaks the truth, is implicitly approval of truthfulncs* 

' Itself. The ultimate intellectuaLbasis of the approval in.ay he 
veiy dimly perceptible to the person pronouncing the judg- 
ment ; but when such a judgnrent is scientifically tested, its 
pwlosophical warrant is found in the general principle that 
Truthfulness itelf is right, that is, that Truthfulness is of tlie 
very nature of rectitude. Mr. Martineau denies that Jlorality 
IS a s>-stem of truths. — Estays, second scries, p. 6. 

The term Principle [frineijrium, apyyi) signifies literally a 
beginning, and may refer to any commencement. Within the 
mind, it applies either to first principles of knowledge or to^ 
sources of aciuvity, such as the passions. It is here employed 
m the ionnet_s.eiise, exclusively. See Reid, JttteH. Po7i'irs, 
Essay vi. c. 4, and Hamilton’s Notes, p. 761 ; very particu- 
larly Kant’s Critique ef Pure Reason, Transcend. Dialectic,' 
Intro, n., Meiklejohn’s transl. p. 212. Inrthejatjer sense it 
is employed by Hume, Adam Smith, and others who assign 
supenontv- to sentiment. 
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2. The general :truths involved in moral judgments are " 
such in their nature that a reasoned contradiction of them' ‘ 
cannot be maintained. Their opposites are incapable of;^ 
vindication by any tes^ either* from the forms of knowledge, ' 
or'from the facts of experience. That Falsehood is right, that 
Malevolence is righ^ that Cowardice is right, are positions 
which cannot be reasoned out as applicable to human conduct. 

— Hume’s Essays {Erin, of Morals, sect i.); Reid’s Jntdl. 
Powers, VI. 6 (Hamilton’s Ed., p. 454). 

3. The general tm*hs involved in moral judgments are not 
generalized 'ruths dependent for their validity'oh an induction 
bl particulars _ but sSPendent truths, known independently 'f 
of induction. Theyjre. as clearly recognised when a single j 
testing case is p_rcsented_for jdjudicatipn, as when a thousand 
such,cases have been .decided. In this relation, the inductive I 
Method guides merely to the fact that such truths are dis- 
covered in consciousness. But Induction as little explains the 
intellectual and ethical authority of these truths, as it settles 
the nature of the facts pertaining to physical science. The 
riglltncss of Honest)’ is not proved by an induction of par- 
ticulars. But the conclusion that ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ 

is essentially a generalization from e.xperience. 

For elucidation of the foijner statement, it is needful to dis- j 
tinguish between'-'the Action,— the Judgment, as to its moral 
character, d^'the \%rrant for that judgment, -^and the Abstrac- 
tion which represents the particular form of moral quality 
present, namely, Honesty.'^' fcchange of property by mutual 
consent may stand for the example. -The judgment is that the 
acquisition of property in such a manner is morally right What 
then is the warrant for this judgment Plf'lThe sole warrant is 
the self-evident truth, Honesty is right. ,4 Acquisition by 
equivulent given is honest. This is the only rational maxim 
under which we may by our own act acquire the property of 

Here we lean on another principle which determines what is 
right in acquiring property. How did the purchaser obtain his 
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nioneyl In reply, back to personal effort, where 

-we come upon the natural law of production — tlie ultimate law 
dn which rolitiqjil Economy rests— possMses^ryeal^th by 
, produ cin;; it . T.{ie source of property is in_ the man Itself. 
jSo it is m'th th j source of trutlifuincss, temperance, bene- 
' ficence. The mfoulist is thus led into thejnner circle of human 
life. He deals ctith tire activity which has” its source within 
and only its ulticntte results in the outer world.” Industry is 
a law of life, man is required to use his powers for supply of 
■’his need. Moral considerations are not concerned svith 
variety in the kinds of property, but only with the lines of 
action taken for securing it Rightness or wrongness applies 
to personal action in acquiring property. And the question of 
morality in acquisition, must depend upon what is right in 
producing property. This result is reached by simple analysis 
of the facts, discovering their relation to each other. By the 
use of his understanding in the direction of his energies, man 
becomes a producer. This is, in point of fact, the origin o! 
property. 

This analysis brings us to Personality as the centre and 
source of the activity to which alone 'moral distinctions are 
applicable. The question as to property thus becomes ultim- 
ately a question as to the use or non-use of our powers. By 
the use of our powers property is produced ; without such 
activity, production is impossible. The enquiry is tlius con- 
cerned with what is right in the use of our powers. Here there 
are two preliminary facts essential to the case. These arc, 
the existence of powers to be used, and^bility for self-direc- 
tion in their use. The latter is obviously itself a power, which 
might be Included in the first statement, but it is here dis- 
tinguished as different from the producing powers, and con- 
cerned in their control. There are then powers, physical and 
mental, by the use of which man becomes a producer, and he 
has ‘power of self-direction, by means of which he can deter- 
mine, with due regard to external circumstances, what he shall 
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pnV’uce. These being the facts, the principle which decides 
rightness of 'acquisition Ki-t hat it is rk htjn.a vian to use Ms 
fo u>€rs f cr.N'iftknaL.diis. This is the rule essential to a 
rational nature ; it is the outcome of Personalitj' ; and the 
knowledge of it is a necessar)' condition of an intelligent, self- ' 
directed life. This is Intuition. It is the immediate recog- ' 
nition of the moral law, which appoints man to be a producer.! • 
By a power inherent in our Reason, the principle is recognised 
as self-evident Thus, in the recognition of moral principle, 
the mind is the source of simple ideas, as Price maintained. 
By our IVill, the principle may cither be voluntarily accepted as 
the guide of conduct, or voluntarily rejected. But, to prove 
that the rational use of our powers is right, and the neglect of 
this use wrong, is as needless, as the attempt would be vain. 
That it is risht to use our natural powers, is a proposition 
quite distinct from these two that it is ag-uabU to exercise 
our powers, and that it is useful to employ them. The first 
e.vpresses a principle, or rule of conduct; the second and third 
merely aliirm distinct facts. The first is_apreliminary ruleof 
action, presupposed as a requisite for the guidance of personal 
conduct ; the second applies simply to an accompaniment of 
action, and is discovered only' in acting ; while the third applies 
to the external results of effort, which can be ascertained 
only by e-xperience. Self-direction presupposes the know- 
ledge of the distinction between right and wrong in conduct, 
originating in self-knowledge j “the agreeable and the useful 
both presuppose action itself as the condition of tlieir discovery. 

N 0 w, in distinguishing between right and wrong, the right- 
ness of using our natural powers for only rational ends may 
be accounted the earliest and most general form in which the 

foundaiina_tttinciple-oLinnralilv.. If unity is attainable in 
morals, it is here. (For discussion of the question whether 
.•irtue is one, v. Plato’s Frotagoras.) Viewing this principle 
is affording guidance in the acquisition of property, every step 
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may he tahcn by means of its application, until we reach the 
riu’hmcss of exchange. AVhen we say, Industry is right, we 
only give an interpretation of the principle. By use of our 
powers, v;e originate property, and the rightness of such 
acqui-sition is implied in the principle. The use of our powers 
for their natural ends, clearly covers the attainment of these 
ends. And once more, the rightness of acquiring other pro- 
perty through means of that which has been self-originated, is 
only a more e.xtended application of the s.ime principle. 

In this principle, that which is wren^ becomes equally 
apparent The right implies the wrong. Self-direction means, 
doing the right, and avoiding the aruong. If the natural use 
of our powers is right, the non-use of our powers is uTong, 
and so also is their uaaaturaf use. An inactive life is WTong. 
Put abstractly, — Idleness is wrong. Viewed in relation to 
propert)’, an unproductive life is wrong ; and so of necessity, 
'the waste of property is wrong. 

This principle, springing from the verj- nature of Personality, 
must apply equally to all persons. Rightness in the use of 
natural pou'crs, and consequently rightness in acquiring pro- 
perty, must hold in the case of all men. The cheat, the thief, 
and the robber are doubly condemned : Jirst in respect of the 
violation of the law of their own personality, by the unnatural 
use of theirpowers ; Ka&sucmdly, in respect of the violation ol 
the personality of another, by obstructing the use of his powers 
for natural ends. The idler, being distinguished only by 
the non-use of liis powers, and not coming into view by 
direct action as a deliberate injuter of others, may less rouse 
our indignation, but he no less comes under the double con- 
demnation. lie violates the law of his own personality, and 
at the same time interposes to check the legitimate applica- 
tion of the law of personality in the case of others, by drawinc 
upon their powers of production for the supply of his o-.vn 
w.rnts. By another course, he occasions the s.ame results to 
others, as are occasioned by the cheat. 
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Having thus seen how the rightness of personal activity, in 
harmony rvith our nature, involves the rightness of acquiring 
propert}’, we have reached the point where the transition is 
made from right action, to personal Rights connected with 
property. From'lhe origin of property," the Rights of property 
arise, namely, the right to hold and the right to use. These 
rights do not constitute Morality, they are its consequents. 
Rightness comes with..the .person. Rights come with the 
property. Personal Rights there are besides, no doubt, but 
■they also are consequent upon what belongs to the person, 
and presuppose a law of conduct superior to social arrange- 
ments. 'These Rights cannot be constituted by Law; they 
afford to Law an original basis, so that the kw is unjust 
tvhich disregards them. Rights of Property come to be 
alKimed only in conne-vion with Risks of Property, and so 
point to social relations in which possession may be disputed 
or endangered, and not to the fundamental question of right- 
ness in acquiring property. That there is an advantage to 
tlie community from guarding the rights of private property, 
is a consideration still further removed from the fundamental 
question of morality, and is to be settled by induction of 
particulars. When thus settled, as it very easily can be, and 
uniformly has been settled in every civilized nation, the 
advantage re.aped from the protection of property becomes’ a 
sanction of morality, which, however, "presupposes morality itself. 

Recognising, as we are thus led to do, a manifold applica- 
tion of the moral law regulating acquisition of property, we 
are on the way for generalizing as to the form of moral excel- 
lence which appears in all these cases. We trace the common 
feature equally in the small and in the great. / Thus we form 
a generalization as to e.\'change, naming it Honestv ; 'Mother 
as to the use of our powers, naming it Industry ; and another 
generalfzation as to the limits imposeo on rational agents by 
regard to the rights of others, and designate it Tu-stice — The 
jmttiia ; The Equal, to mtov. These abstractions belong 
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t(i the intcllc( tual funviViiing of ever)’ man. As gtncr.ili/nlror.’i 
they are more or less clear and full, according lo the rt-nc'Ctioti 
of the individual. IJut the lav.- of morality bearin'; on nc- 
tjui itioii of properly is prior in knotvledgc and fuudainuitai!y 
te'iuisile for the formation of the abstract conceptions of 
Indusliy and Honesty and J'jstice. 

, When v.'c speak of an Intuitional Tiieoiy of Moral Dis- 
Inctions, tve mean that the Law which decides avhat is right 
js £0 connected v.itli the nature of the Person, that th.e 
recognition of it is involved in intelligent self-direction, llie 
knowledge is immediite, and its source is found within the 
mind itself. M'hcn we say of moral tnith that it is relf- 
evidencing, we mean that the Law carries in iL'cIf the evi- 
dence of Its own truth. Taking Mr. Herbert Spcnc’.-r’s form, 
we may say, it is ‘indisputable.’ Indisputability, l.owetcr, 
may apply in two directions— to facts and lo principles. The 
'loral Lasv affords an example of the latter. .As to the 
Valuitty of the principle, the evidence of that lies in its own 
nature as a proposition or formulated truth. When we say 
that moral truth is its own warrant, we mean that it is by i|j 
nature an autliorilative principle of conduct. Its credentials 
belong to its nature. Such laws of human conduct are ‘ the 
unwritten laws,’ which Socrates says cannot be violated with- 
out punishment — Mem iv. g. ig. 

After the same m.anner as that adopted above, we must 
vindicate the essential rightness of the natural use of our 
powers of intelligible communication with others, the law of 
truthfulness ; of our powers of benefiting others,' the law of 
benevolence, .and so with courage, tempemnee, etc. Such truths 
as tliose now described as sc lf-eyi dentjiriiiciples of action, are 
also designatcd^f necessary truths.’ This expression is very 
suoalile’in many ways, but the risk of ambiguity is consider- 
able. Professor Bain explains the distinction thus: — ‘Tlie 
necessary, or what must be true, is opposed to the corMuyeut. 
'.which may or m.ay not be true.’ — Maiia! auJ Mora! Sc'.ence, 
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B.ii. C.6. This cannot be accepted. ‘ Necessarj' ’ and ‘ con-\ 
tingent ’ are adjectives which qualify truth. The contrast is 
between ‘necessaiy truth’ and ‘contingent truth;’ — ^not be- 
tween what must be true and what may be false. The dis- 
tinction is between the trne*^in principle and The true in fact. 
i.T'ne one is truth recognised by the Reason, which is superioi 
to all occurrences. trfThe other is the truth of facts, tilings 
done, occurrences, and is recognised by Observation. 

Besides this, there has been another source of ambiguity. 

‘ Necessary truth ’ has sometimes been made to mean truth 
which we are necessitated to think. Consequent upon this 
use of the phrase, with which usage the Scotch Philosophy 
unfortunately is peculiarly chargeable, and the German Philo- 
sophy has its own share of blame, it has been made to appear 
as if these tiuths, instead 'if being by their own nature irrever- 
sible, drew''their authority only from the necessities of our 
Intellect, a doctrine which I do not think has any evidence in 
its support That our intellectual constitution is such as to 
fit us for the recognition of the principles of action seems 
plain in point of fact, whatever difficulty there may be in ex- 
plaining the process of recognition. But truths recognised as 
self-evident, have their authority in their onu nature, so as to 
be essentially irreversible. Their contraries cannot be made to 
wear even the semblance of truth. Such principles as these, 
that truthfulness, justice, and benevolence are right in them- 
selves, are authoritative as rules of conduct, and capable of 
enduring the test of application to the minutest details of life. 
So difficult is it to keep to an opposite view, that we could 
not wish the position better taken than has been done by 
Hobbes: ‘ The Laws of nature are immutable and eternal ; for 
injustice, ingratitude, arrogance, pride, iniquity, acceptance of 
persons, and the rest, can never be made lawful. For it can 
nlver be that war shall preserve life, and peace destroy it.’ — 
La’iaUtan, Pt. i. 15, Molesworth’s ed., vol. iii. p. 145. This 
feature of essential validity is what Kant has e.\pressed by say- 
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ing tli.-it moral principles have ‘ unlimitetl, universal vaiiiiity,’ 
— imUcsdiran’cte allgemcinc Gulligkeit. 'I'liat these trutlis 
are seen by us to be self-evident, is a fact vdiich adds nothiij" 
to tlicir authority, but involves only llie recognition of an 
autiiority which is inherent. As self-evident, the truth in the 
proposition is instantly recognised, — a fact v.cll expressed by 
Cicero’s word projr.J'Ut, and also by our derivative /w/.y'f. A', 
to the Psychological question concerning the niode or manner 
in which instantaneous recognition is secured, that seems 
ine.xplicable. Tiiesc self-evident truths arc brought from 
within in some tnanner not discovered in consciousacsr, and 
are instant.ineously accepted. Quae ita sunt in promplu, ut 
res disputatione non egeat . — Dc 0(ficiisi i. r. 

Here the dividing point_in the history of philosophic 
thought is reached. For an outline of the course t.ihcn by 
llie two distinct currents of thought, see close of present 
chapter. 

4. The g enera l principle which gives v.alidity to an accurate 
moral judgment, is present in that judgment only by impli- 
cation, not by formal expression. Its formal recognition is 
not matter of common observation, but is dependent upon 
a philosophic process. The ordinaty moral judgment deals 
with the concrete, not with the general or the abstract. Men 
do not enunciate general truths, when they decide on the 
rightness or WTongness of an action. Philosophy is not 
needed for any such decision. — Kant’s Metapk. of Ethla. 
1(14 (3d ed.); Cousin, Phihs. oj Kant, Henderson’s transl. p. 
167. But Moral Philosophy must determine how a prompt 
decision in morals may be given without formal recognition of 
a pnnciple, which by implication is nevertheless accepted. 

5. Viewed simply as an exercise of mind, simultaneous 
with rational c.xcrcise, the recognition of general truths or 
principles is^ perception orpntuition of a higher order, as the 
recognition of simple fact is perception or intuition of a lower 
order. Knowledge of the former hi nd implies direct insight 
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ito necessarj’ truth. The possibility of such insight is tlie ( 
ighest characteristic of our intelligent nature. 

6. The powet^tcurecognise such self-evident truth has 
ten named it^asohV ui contrast with Rggstjuing or Under-"^* 
ancling. (Nous in contrast with duavoto; — ^Vemunft in contrast^ ^ 
ith A'^erstand). Kant formally enunciated this distinction. — ' 
VvV/ii (fcr Heinm Ventmifl, Die Transc. Dialectik ii. A., 
erke, ed. Rosencranz, ii. 242 ; Meiklejohn’s transl. Crilique 

' Pure Pcason, p. aia j Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, Sth ed. 

167 ; Hamilton’s Note A, sect. 5 ; M'Cosh’s Intuitiom, , 

:. HI. B. I. ch. ii. sect. 6. Knowledge of fact is knowled ge 
•_QnlQQk j knowledge inferred is knowledge of one thing 
roug h meaus-of -another ; knowledge of first principles is- - 
owledge by insight into truth higher than fact. 

7 . Viewed simply as a form cf knowledge, knowledge of 
it principles is distinguished by intellectual quality, not by 
tical. It is knowledge of truth, but it is not in any proper 
ise right action. Insight into absolute moral truth, arising 
m the unfolding of intelligence itself, is a necessary function 
mind, and therefore not capable of being reckoned among 
wal actions, which must be self-determined, as matters oT 

8. The first principles, of morals, being concerned with 
sonal activity, are essentially laws of conduct, while they 

principles of truth. That principle which determines 
it^s right, detj^inesjyhatjs.lawJpxjne. As by our con- 
miiih we are appointed to a life of activity, so from the'* 
le source comes the discoveiy of the law for the guidance 
our cotton ,-As^the^fiis^,^rinciples of morals are'of the 
are of absofuie Wfit'. ‘sd‘'Me they absolute law, involving a 
’^orical impcrathif,’ to use the renowned expression of 
it. — Metaph. of Ethics, p. 27, 3d ed.; Piice, Principal 
•stions of Morals, c. vi.; Hutcheson, System of Mor. Phil.' 
i. 3, Glasg. 1755. 

It cannot be held with Kant in his Intellectual Theory’, 
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that the a priori elements of our knowledge are merely ri^i- 
'^tatiz-e, not assertive. — See Cousin, Philos, of Kant, p. 174. 
.,The position, which seems to me untenable even in reference 
. .,to Pure Reason (the purely Intellectual), is manifestly so in 
reference to Practical Reason (the Moral). For whereas in 
the former case, the a priori elements of knowledge may be 
said to be merely regulative of thought, in the latter they are 
regulative of conduct, thereby making our actions, with depend- 
ent experience, a continual test of their ralidif)'. A moral p 
principle is first a truth discovered as an element of knowledge ; ji 
‘"■‘and next a law, recognised as a determin ator of action. It is'; 

■ ‘Jift a revelation (Ofienbarung) of truth, in order that it may ' 
njxt be a law of life for an intelligent being. 

9 . IVhile the principles of morality belon^in their nature 
to the sphere of the absolute, they belong-in thei* applica- 
tion to the sphere of the phenomenal or transitory: this 
is involved in parag. 4. Kant holds that ‘Right cannot 
appear as a phenomenon.’ — Critique of Pure Reason, Doct. of 
, Elements, Pt. i. sect. 9. In ordinaiy e.xperience, when a moral 
principle is recognised by us, it appears in its application to 
some line of conduct To formulate .and interpret the principle 
implies a philosophic process, but it also requires a definite 
e.\ample from which to begin. Only on the acknowledgment 
that absolute truth can be manifested in transitory forms, can 
there be a cornmon^le^_^C^duct forjitunamg. Only by 
the harmonj^'of fl eeting^actio ’nlVith afeo|iUe^Suw, which is 
at the same time absolute law, can there be consistency of 
human life. Without these, uniformity of law and consistency . 
of action are lost in the specialities of Individualism. In such 
a case, each man is a law to himself, not by personal submis- 
sion to recognised common law, but by express denial of it, 
and assertion of self-will. 

It is impossible with philosophic warrant to maintain, as 
Kant has done, that/ man'as intelligence exists in a cogitable 
W’orid entirely separated from the phenomenal world. — Metaph. 
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Ethics (3d ed.), pp. 52, 63, 71, 147. Rather, it is clear that 
j^^e spheres of a priori truth, and of experience, are so essen- 
tiallj’ related, that they cannot be separated, or contemplated 
as contradictory. 

10 . First principles of morals do not contradict each' 
other, either^ in_theipjaUire-as trut hs,. o Aa-the^ppllcarion 1 

It has been a common objection against the Intuitional 
theorj-, that in attaining a varietj' of sovereign moral laws, 
it fails to provide for adjudication between them. The 
objection is thus stated by Mr. Mill : — * In other systems, the 
moral laws all claiming independent authority, there is no 
common umpire entitled to interfere between them.’ — Utili- 
tarianism, p. 3$. This objection is connected with the appli- 
cation of the principles, not with their tjatUte. But, in order 
to conflict in practice, they roust contradict each other in 
nature, which does not happen. The principle of truthfulness 
does not conflict with that of justice, nor the latter with that 
of benevolence. Each principle of morals applies to a line 
of activity .all its own, and alw.at-s its own. ‘The same 
general principles are common to all men, nor does one such 
priridiple contradict another.’ — Epictetus, i. 23. Further it is 
to be obsen’ed, that moral principles, as appljang to perfectly 
distinct lines of actirity, do not, on the ground of inherent 
authority, make a claim for extending that authority over 
spheres of activity which other principles regulate. In prac- 
tica.l application, tlierefore, they do not contradict each other. 
Further, if perplexity arise as to the time when a principle of 
morality should have application, while other principles are 
left in abej-ance, this perjilexit)' affects neither the validity, 
nor the .authority, of the principles; but is a question of 
present duty, which is quite distinct, and will afterwards have 
attention under the head of Moral Obligation. 

There are first principles onntellectu.al truth, as there 
are of moral truth. The former are laws of intell igence, as 
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the latter are laws of conduct. Of the former, the__laws of 
non-contradiction and of causality are e.vamples. Rcgaidcr 
as facts in consciousness, both are distinguished by the same 
character of self-evidence. In so far as they may be referred 
to a distinct power of mind, the power is one. The name 
commonly given to tliis Power — Reason, as distinguished 
from the Understanding or Reasoning power — is merely a 
name for Intelligence as competent to the function of recog- 
nising self-evident truths. This is its highest function, the 
power for which is a fundamental condition of intelligent 

12 . As of self-evident truths, some are applicable in purelv 
intellectual relations, others m exclusively moral relations, this 
difference of application gives such warrant as hjgh scicntif.c 
convenience can afford, for distinguishing"lntellcctual or Specu- 
lative Reason from Moral or Practical Reason. Other war- 
rant there is none. There is no such difference in thc.nalure 
of the power exercised in the two cases, as'tb provide a philoso- 
phic basis for the distinction in classification and terminology. 

As however the tvro spheres of aonlication are concerned 
with two separate departments of science, the distinction is 
inevitable, for the sake of scientific accuracy." 'Tlio more 
effectually to secure such accuracy, it is of consequence to 
make the popular term. Conscience, apply to Reason in its 
moral applications, as contrasted with Reason in its specu- 
lative bearings. Kant’s distinction between Pure Reason and 
Practical Reason, however suitable in some respects, is not a 
distinction philosophically valid. If the recognition of a priori 
truth be the function of Pure Reason, then the Practical 
Reason is also Pure Reason . — Mctaplu of Ethics (3d ed.) 
p. 64. Speculative Reason and Practical Reason might mark 
the difference. 

13. Problems. — (i.) If a priori principles are confessedly 
conditions necessary for the attainment of human e.vperience, 
arc these principles more than conditions, and entitled to rank 
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as Truths ? The problem is, To find the philosophic inter- 
pretation of ‘ condition ’ in this case. (2.) If a priori trutlis are 
not ahvaps present to all minds (and the hypothesis which 
Locke controverted, is confessedly ridiculous), how is the re- 
cognition of them possible! The problem is. To attain the 
Psj’chological law under which a priori truth may at any time 
be presented in consciousness. — For Kant's Spontaneity of 
Reason, rife/, of Eih. Ji-JS- (sO Granting that there are a priori 
truths of Intelligence and of Practice, and that both are laws 
of mind, in what respect do thej-, as Laws, differ from e.T.ch 
other! The problem is — ^To interpret legality in the two c.ases. 
(4.) If Moral Principles are at once Truths, and Laws, can we 
draw rigidly the distinction between these two aspects of the 
same Principle ! (5.) If the mind is itself the source of prim.ary 
truth, how far is mind dependent upon e-xperience for the use 
of what it possesses ! (6.) Can Truth be at once absolute and 
l)henomenal! Can these two characteristics be found in com- 
bination ! (7.) Can Truthfulness as a law of Personal Con- 
duct, come into conflict with Justice as a law regulating the 
relations of Persons! (S.) Can a priori moral truth be re- 
presented as e.xpressing nothing ‘ e.xcept general leg.ility,’ or 
‘the form of law in general’! — Kant’s Met. of Ethics, p. 13, 
3d cd., Semple’s. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
AS TO THE SOURCE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF MOILVL 
TRUTH. 

The st.and.ird of moral decisions is the test of ever)' system 
of Ethics. With this is closely connected'the source from 
which the knowledge of the standard is drawn. The briefest 
outline of the history of thought on tliis subject is all that can 
be attempted. 
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In contemi)lcitin!r we Ancient Pliilosophy, it is needful to 
V.cep in viciv that the questions as to the ultimate standard of 
morals, and Ihe source of our knowledge of that standard, 
note not so definitely raised as in modem times. The utmost 
care is required in order to guard against judging the termino- 
losT of ancient times by modem distinctions. 

Socrates, bom about 470 ac., made it his chief busine.ss 
to reach a proper understanding of such general conceptions 
as piety, justice, bmvery, temperance, and virtue. In this, as 
.•\ristotle affirms, Meiaph. rfi. 4, he simply carried out a pro- 
cess of generalization, in order to form a general or abstract 
conception, which might be afterwards applied to any variety 
of examples. These general conceptions he constantly sub- 
jected to the test of e.\-perience. He insisted that knowledge 
is essential to virtue, or, even more broadly, that knowledge is 
virtue. This last declaration, which is commonly represented 
as tlie central position of the Socratic philosophy, involves a 
theory of pr’clice. rather than of knowledge, resting on the 
allegation that no .map is.knoivinglv vicious. IVhilc epn; 
cerning, himself with the significance of ethical conceptions, 
he did not raise the question as to the ground on which 
general conceptions are held to afford a gj-andard of moral 
distinctions. If, however, we may regard the Platonic Socrates 
in the Tltcatdus as the historic Socrates, he argued strenuously 
against the doctrine of Protagoras, which reduces everything 
10 the phenomenal. Our best authorities as to the thcoiy of 
Socrates are Xenophon’s Mo^oraKUa, and Plato’s Apehipn. 
After these in imporrance come the Platonic JJia/opucs, and 
references in Aristotle’s Metnph, and Ethics. See Stanley's 
Lives ej the Philos.; Ritter’s Ane. Philos, vol. ii. j Schwegler’s 
JJist. of Philos., Dr. Hutchison Stirling ; Zeller's Socrates and 
Socratic Schools, Reichcl ; Ueberweg’s /List, of Philos., G. S. 
Morris, Michigan, — Theol. and Philos. Lib. ; Lewes’s Hist, of 
Philos. ; Sir A. Grant’s Aristotle, Essay ii. 

Plato, bom about 4:7 b.c., rises into a 


higher region of 
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enquiry. He gives to the general conceptions of Socrates tlie 
character of IJeac, which constitute the fundamental ideas ot 
Reason, — the perfect essences of things — the eternal laws oi 
being, — and belong to a super-sensible state, ‘ a world or sphere ' 
of ideas.’ Ii\te]Iigence is confused witli the suadows of the. 
sensible state, and is ever striving to rise into this ‘upper 
world ' of higher knowledge. Here the Good, which he ulti- 
mately identifies with God, is supreme. See specially the 
vii.5i4-iS, jowett’s tr.ii. 34S; Aristotle’s MciaJ-h. 
i. 6 . The power to know these primaiy ideas ‘ is already in 
the soul,’ vii.; and their presence may be e.\plained by 
a Iheorj' of rminisccnce, possible on account of our having de- 
scended from a higher sphere : Meno, Jowett's Transl. i. For 
the student of Moral Philosophy, the most important of the 
Platonic Dialogues are Protagoras, Meno, Gorgias, Phtedo, 
Pliilebus, and Republic, l.-iv., and specially B. vii. On Plato's 
Philos., see Ritter’s History, and the admirable representation 
of it in Archer Butler’s Ancimi Philos, vok ii. From an 
opposite point of view, Grote’s Plato. 

Aristotle, born 384 b.c., formally scparatesJEthics from 
other sciences. lie entumences the Nicom,^ Ethics with a 
discussion of the chief good , — summum bimwt, aptoroi-, — or 
the perfect good, to TtX«ov dyadov, — ^which he dert-x-es to be 
Hanoiness. He is tlius led into the doctrine of the Mean, 
peo-oTijs, or avoidance of 'extremes, previously touched upon 
by Socrates, Mm. ii. i. 11. The leading part of the Ethics 
assumes the Utilitarian or the Eudremonistic form. A different 
phase of theory appears in Books v., vi., vii., on account of 
which it has been disputed whether these books were written 
by Aristotle himself, or by Endemus as an amplification of 
the sayings of his master. In Book vi, the rule of practical 
life is, to act according to right reason, — Karo toi- dp0oi' Aoyoi-. 
Reason is distinguished into Scientific, «rt<mjpoviKuv, which 
contemplates necessary matter, and the Reasoning or Dis- 
cursive Faculty, XoyurriKov, which de.lls with contingent 
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matter. Even here, however, it is left uncertain vhat is the 
standard by which to determine the mean, and there are 
admissions which seem to imply that there is no certain in- 
variable standard. If the genuineness of Boobs' v., vi. and 
vii., be allowed, — and the internal criticism against them is not 
conclusive, — it is difficult to harmonize them with the forms of 
life enumerated in B. i. c. $. In any case, the theory is bur- 
|iencd with the admission, i. 4, that vdiilejiappiness is .the 
W.’i'/.VCT aic.not agreed as to happiness, or what 

is -most desirable. Grote maintains that ‘by referring the 
principles to Intellect (Novs), Aristotle does not intend to 
indicate their generating source, but their evidential value and 
dignitj’.’ ‘ To say that they originate from Sense through In- 
duction, and nevertheless to refer them to Intellect (Kofj) as 
their subjective correlate, — are not positions inconsistent with 
each other, in the view of Aristotle.’ — Grote’s Afist'Uc, vol. 
ii. App. ii. p. 293. That both positions were taken bj 
Aristotle seems plain; that he raised the question of their 
consistenq’ is not clear. That they did not seem to Aristotle 
inconsistent, can be maintained on no better ground than that 
he accepted both. But this is inapplicable as a canon of in- 
ternal criticism, — ^That an author is never inconsistent. On 
Aristotle’s Ethical system, see Ritter, Schwegler, Ueberweg, 
Sir A. Grant’s Aristotle's Ethics, Essays and Xotes ; Ha'ch’s 
AristotUs Moral Philosophy. From the Utilitarian stand- 
point, Lewes’s Aristotle, and Grote’s Aristotle. 

Here it should be remarked that the prominent defects ol 
ancient _systems .are such as to render them, on the practical 
side, incompatible^ with_ a. theoiy' of necessary or universal 
I moral law. Thegju»_systems.CDnstrucled_fDrJhe State, not 
‘ for Humanity ; fpr friends, .butmot for foes. Human in their 
i ongin and development, they became more or less sectarian 
j in their application. The inconsistency is glaring even in the 
' midst of the grandeur of Plato’s Ideal system. Zeller dwells 
on some of these defects in the ist chap, of Stoics, etc. 
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The two conflicting elements of Aristotle’s theory part 
cornpan)’, and form two distinct and conflicting philosophies in 
the late r movements. The two antagonistic theories are re- 
presented lyjhe^Stoics and the Epicureans, and thenceforth 
theselivo divisioris'confimie'down the line of historje The 
sejtaration of the conflicting elements was attended on cacli 
side by a disparagement of that which was rejected, and a con- 
sequent undue exaltation of thatprefenediifThe Stoic s selected 
the Ealional. nature as the true guide to an ethical system, 
but they gave to it supremacy so rigid as to threaten the ex- 
tinction of the subject aflections.*'The Epicu reans, laying hold 
of the doctrine that happiness is the chief good, gave such 
ascendency to the desirable as to threaten the mob-rule 
against which Plato had protested. 

QIThe S toic J^ ilosophy was essentially a moral philosophy' 
in whicli ngiit" aciion wa .s-jational action, and in this light 
the Stoic maxim is to be interpreted, to live according to 
n.atn re, o/ioAoyov/ttvMs T>j </ivo-« For while this implies 

liarniony with the universe, it is by Reason that such harmony 
is recognised ; and this is made so vital, as practically to lean 
on the Socratic doctrine, that knowledge is virtue. But with 
the Stoics, as with Socrates, there is indecision as to the 
standard, though it is commonly said that the knowledge of 
right is given by nature. For the Stoic Philosophy, see i)%. ' 
LacrtiuSy B. vii., specially-dives of Zeno (about 350 B.C.), 
Cleanthes, Chrj'sippus. See also Plutarch ; Cicero, De Fini- 
bus and Fe Officiis; with Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Jlistoria, as above, vety’ particularly Zeller’s Sloks, 
etc., Reichcl. 

'..^i-l-The system of Epicurus, b.c. 342, made Happiness the ' 
chief good, and declared the end of Philosophy to be the ■ 
guidance of man in the attainment of it The pleasure of tlie , 
soul is placed above that of the body ; but there is n o stan d-. 
,j\rdjiigher or more authoritath-e than the agreeable. Diogene.s' 
Laertius, B. x. ; Plutarch, Cicero, and references as above. 
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Cicero, jo6 ac., gave moral philosophy the precedence. 

1 n all his thought, he was swayed by the Greek Philosophy, an d / 

(hough vacillating and undecided in many points, was avow- 
edly {De Off. i. a) an adherent of the Stoics. • Though far 
from being consistent as to the criterion of truth, h e hel d to 
'jnnaJCLDOtions,' notioncs innala:, and the common consent of 
the nations, (omais’is geniium. He maintains, that a man can- 
not say that he is ignorant of Aaiy, AcaJ. /’/•.54 ; and that the 
conviction of the wisest men has been, that I-aw was neither 
invented by the genius of men, nor an institution of the 
popular will, but something eternal, De Le;. iL 4. 

It is necessar)' here to pass, as transcending needful limit.', 
the Xeo-Platonic Philosophy of Plotinus, a.d. 204-2(59, Aurelius, 
and Porphyr>’; the Ji’atristic period, when Christianity did so 
much to quicken and expand philosophic thought;’ and tlte 
age 'of Inc Schoolmen, with the controversy 'between liie 
Nominalists and Realists. For the history of thought during 
these periods, see specially Uebenveg’s HUtcry of 
Cudworth's Jmmuta'ote Morality, and Sir IV. Hamilton’s Dit- 
icrtatian A., supplementary to Reid’s Works. 

0ES Cartes (i596-t65o),,the father of modem philosophy, 
made innate ideas a. distinctive feature of his system. He 
held that these ideas arcgiycn.by tlie.Iight of .nature, iumm 
rtatum. He divides iiieas into'* innate, -adventitious, and 
; factitious, Mtdit. iii., where sec his definition of Kalnro. His 
theory is more fully unfolded in the IVinciffes of Pkilosoj>ky. 

In a letter to the French Translator of the Prineifiu, he gives 
an important explanation of hiS(V|icws as to these inn.ite ideas 
or principles of Knowledge, ‘^’j'hey must be so dear and 
evident that the human mind, when it attentively considers 
them, cannot doubt of their truth ‘pin the second place, the 
knowledge of other things must be so dependent on them a.s 
that though the principles themselves may indeed be known 
apart from what depends on them, the latter cannot be known 
apart from the former.' Prof. Vcitch's Tr., ji. 94, new cd., 
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and note, 107. Des Cartes did not enter formally on Ethical 
Philosophy. 

, Spinoza (i6s2-i6jj), a disciple and expounder of Des 
Cartes, developed a system very different from the Cartesian. 
His thinking was directed chiefly to the grandeur of the Divine 
nature, and our dependence upon God. His theory, developed 
in The Ethics, is dialect ic in form, depending almost wholly on 
definitions of terms, not upon observed facts, and is Pantheistic 
in substance. It holds the conception of the Deity to involve 
such all-pen'ading e.xistence, and all-efficient agency, as to 
make The Ethics really an exposition of the impossibility 
of Ethics. Still, Spinoza is to be interpreted not from the 
standpoint of Scepticism, but from that of Faith. His defini- 
tion of Substance is the basis of his whole system. ‘By 
substan ce I understand that whi ch is s e lf-e.\istent . and Js. 
c onceived only th roug h itself ; that is to say. Substance is 
that-the-conception— oLjy.l iich re quires Jim , conception of 
nothing .else.fro m wh icli_it must be derived.’ — Ethics^Vi, 
I. ]L)ef. 3. This is the beginning and end of all that Spinoza 
maintains. From this it follows that ^no substance can e.xist, 
or be conceived to exist, except God.' ’'Al Lexistenc e is a 
manife station of DeitY._and.can be in no sen^^djstinct from 
tllgJ2ftity. ‘ All things are determined by tiie necMsity oT the 
Divine nature.’ ‘ Things could not have been produced by 
God in any other way than they have been.’ From these 
positions in Part i., there necessarily follows, in Part n., a view 
of the human mind directly contrary to Personality or self- 
originated activity. The human mind is ‘constituted by 
certain modes of the Divine attributes.’ The False is ‘ merely 
want of knowledge.’ ‘Men deceive themselves when they 
fancy themselves to be free.’ Belief in freedom is possible only 
because we are ‘ ignorant of the causes which determine our 
actions.’ On this Psychology' rests the Ethical system of Part 
III. ‘ Affections or Emotions ’ are states of body and their 
ideas, Def. 3. Things awaken in us pleasure or pain. Prop. 
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XV. ; thej- are accordingly liked or disliked, loved or hated, 
Prop. XVI.; we strive to do whatever men regard with plea- 
sure, and to avoid the contrary, Prop, xxix.; as different men 
are differently affected, they love and hate different things. 
^loralily is thus the play of ^oye and hate, based on likes 
and .dislikes. The mind is grieved by contemplating its own 
inability to act; grief occasioned by our own weakness is 
humility, — joy occasioned by our own power is self-satisfac- 
tion, —humility is intensified when ne imagine ourselves to be 
blamed by others. Prop. lv. Spinoza’s Definitions of the 
Affections of the mind are found at the close of Part iii. 
The system is a theory of human conceptions, in which the 
highest transcendental conception rules, and logical deduction 
carries the theory of human practice down to the lowest type 
of sensationalism. In the Ethics of Spinoza the extremes 
meet. — Benedicti de Spinoza Opera Philcsophica Omnia, vol. i. 
ed. Bruder, Leipzig, 1S43-1846 ; Benedict de Spineza: his Life, 
Correspondesiee, and Bthics, translated by Willis, London, 
1870, Wallace’s Spinoza, 1880. 

-■J.Ialebranche (1638-1715) held the Cartesian doctrine, 
affirming that there are necessary truths, which are truths of 
the Universal Reason. — Recherche de la Viriti, 1. 4 ; Search 
after Truth, translated by Taylor. On tliis basis he founds 
morality. — Traite de Morale. . , 

- - 'Leibnitz (1646-17x6) accepted the same account of the 
source of our knowledge of , fundamental truth. — Notweaux 
Essais, B. 1., ed. Erdmann, p. 204. 

' £s-''HoBBEs(i588-i679yidevoted himself to Moral Philosophy. 
Contemporary wjth' Des Cartes, he founded his theory on_an 
opposite ,view., ‘ Concerning the thoughts of a man, ... the 
original of them all, is that which we call Sense, for there 
is no'-conception in a man’s mind which hath not at first, 
totally or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense.’ — 
Lei'iathan, i. 1. At the same time, he held ‘ Eternal laws of 
Nature,’ i. 15, — a chapter of great interest, though difficult to 
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harmonize with the preceding theory. For the statement of 
the fundamental feature of his ethical system, see below, 
Div. II. ch. 2, p. 1 2$. 

CuDWORTH (1617-88) maintained, in reply to Hobbes, 
that th ere is ‘ a natural, immutable, and eternal justice ’ 
1. 1); and that ‘there aresdme ideas . . . 
which must needs arise from the innate vigour and activity of 
the mind-itself.’ — Ib. iv. 2. An able discussion, but depend- 
ing too much on argumentation as to the essences of things. 

Locke (1632-1704) made it a primary aim to oppose the 
theoiy of ‘ innate jdeas;’ He insisted that there are neither 
s pecul ative nor pr^tical principles belonging to the mind by 
its original constitution. ‘ Children and idiots have not the 
least apprehension or thought of them.’ — Essay i. ii. sec. 5. 
Recognition of them by children seems to him the only con- 
ceivable view of ‘innate truths,’ although it is altogether dif- 
ferent from Des Cartes’s theory, or any other that had been 
maintained. According to Locke, all our knowledge is obtained 
through Sensation and Reflection. In support of moral law, 
the Christian refers to ‘ Happiness and misery in another life ;’ 
the Hobbist, to die power of the statej the old heathen 
philosophers to the dignity of man and the highest perfection 
of human nature. ' Hence naturally flows the great variety of 
opinions concerning the moral rules, according to the different 
sorts of happiness they have a prospect of, or purpose to them- 
selves.’ — I. iii. 5, 6. 

Woi.LASTOti (1629-1724) denied ‘ innate maxims,’ and also' 
rejected the happiness theory'. He held that the reasoning 
power, or rational faculty, is the judge of actions and the 
governing principle of life. He thus made ‘right’ identical 
with ‘ truth.’ — Rclision of Nature Delineated. 

.S.vMUEi, CiwiRKE (i67S-X729) insisted that there are 
‘ eternal and necessary- differences of things,’ and a consequent 
‘fitness or unfit ness of the ap plication. oL different, things_or 
different relations one to another.’ ' This fitness determines. 
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■rightness. — ‘ Unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion,' 
published in same volume with The Attributes. 

' Joseph Butler (1692-1752) held that ‘ there is a principle 
I of reflection in men, by which they distinguish between, ap- 
prove, and disapprove tlieir own actions. We are plainly con- 
stituted such sort of creatures as to reflect upon our own 
nature.’ — Sermon i. ‘There is a superior principle of reflec- 
tion or conscience in every man which distinguishes between 
the internal principles of his heart, as well as his external 
'actions; which passes judgment upon himself, and thus . . . 
magisterially exerts itself . . . and goes on to anticipate a 
higher and more effectual sentence.’ It is, ‘considered as a 
faculty, in kind and in nature, supreme over all otliers, and 
which bears its own authority of being so.' — Sermon ii. ^ You 
cannot form a notion, of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in ju^ment,‘'direction,^superintendency.’ — Ib. ‘ Had it 
strength, as it has' riglit ; 'Jiad it power, as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the w’orld.'— 7 ?. Beyond 
this Butler does not push the inquiry. 

Price (1723-1791) held that the understanding is the 
source of simple ideas, that ‘ our ideas of right and wrong are 
(simple ideas, and must therefore be ascribed to some pow’cr of 
Mmmediate perception.’ — Principal Questions of Morals. 

Hume (1711-1776) propounded a Sceptical Philosophy 
which reduced,, existences, to a_series._of_appearances, and 
mind to'a bundle of perceptions, — Treatise on Human Nature, 
I. il l,; and i. iv. 6. He advocates the Utilitarian theory of 
morals, but not with complete consistency. He says, ‘ Tliose 
w'ho have denied the reality of moral distinctions may be 
ranked among the disingenuous disputants.’— ji. 223, 
Principles of Morals. In the Appendix on Moral Sentiment, 
he adds, p. 348, ‘ Virtue is an end, and is desirable on its owm 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the immediate 
\ satisfaction ivhich it conveys.’ The inconsistency of such a 
sentence is a curiosity of the Sceptical philosoph}'. To Hume’s 
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Scepticism; inluitionalisra has been peculiarly indebted for a 
powerful impulse experienced in Scotland, Germany, and 
France. On the relation of the Scotch and German Philo- 
sophies, see Cousin on Kant, Henderson’s Translation, 
p. II. 

Reid (1710-1796), in reply to Hume, maintained that the 
mind has a knowledge of truth superior to that gathered by 
e.xperience. 'There are propositions which are no sooner; 
understood than they are believed . . . there is no searching ’ 
for evidence, no weighing of arguments ; the proposition is not 
deduced or inferred from another ; it has the light of truth in 
itself, and has no occasion to borrow it from another.’ These 
truths are called ‘first principles, principles of common sense, 
common notions, self-evident truths.’ Of these, some are 
‘ first principles in morals.’ — httell. Powers (ijSs), Essay vi. 
chaps. 4 and 6. ‘ I call these first principles, because they 
appear to me to have in themselves an intuitive evidence 
which I cannot resist.’ — j4e/ii'e Powers (17SS), v. i. The 
closing words here are objectionable, because they make it 
appear as if it were by some constraint that we acknowledged 
the truth of the propositions. 

Dugaed Stewart was the resolute upholder 

of the same thcor}'. — Ehtnents of the Philos, of the Hum. Mind 
(1S13), vol. It. I ; Works, ni. 23. First Truths, Stewart 
designates ‘the fundamental laws of human belief, or the 
primary elements of human_reason.’ jt.. 

Kakt (1724-1804 ! is thelea ding champion of an a hriori 
philosophy, whose singular ability, with adaptation of the 
national mind, has given Germany the first place in prosecut- 
ing the investigations of mental philosophy. It was by Hume's 
Sceptical philosophy that Kant was roused ‘from his ^gniatic 
slumber,’ — Introd. to the Prolegomena, Werke, Rosencranz, in. 
0, — a rousing of more than common significance to the philo- 
sophic world. For Kant's view of Hume, see Kritik. der 
Rein. Vtrn. ; Critique if Pure Reason, hleiklejohn’s Transl. 
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433 3nil 46/,, and Introd. to PioU^omttia. Ci. Cousin';. 
/‘hihs. I'J Kant, Henderson’s Transl,, p. 145. 

JCant set lo n-or!: critically, to ascertain hoiv mucii in con- 
•sciousness is to be assigned to 'experience, and hoiv much is 
ti/riori, or original to mind, lire result led him to maintain 
an (t /'/'.v/v element in the exercise of the Senses, of the 
I'lideritanding, I'erstand, and of the I^ionVlVro/w?. Exer- 
cise of the senses is possible, only under the a /rim forms of 
'.‘pace and time; ofthc understanding, under the primitive pure 
notions, denominated Categor!e.s. The exercise of the Re.xson 
gives Ideas, out of which principles originate. The three 
grand Ideas of Reason are the Soul, God, and the Universe. 
Still, we Know only phenomena, or passing appearances. Of 
ihings-in themseU es,— nourhena, — we can knoiv nothing. Even 
the ideas of Reason themselves, involve us in hopeless con- 
fusion. At this point, Kant docs not p.irt company with 
Hume. Yet they completely differ in tfiis respect, that Kant 
maintains the re.ality of things-in-themselves. V.’ith him, the 
Mind is a noumenon, existing in a supersensible or cogitable 
v.orld, superior to the laws of causality. With certain marked 
differences, the theoiy of Kant here becomes analogous to 
that of Mato. Wrtluhe ancient philosopher, the supersensible 
uorld IS one from which we have descended, gnd to uliich ue 
may climb again by philosophy; with the- modern, we are 
now both in the supersensible world, and out of it, being 
within it as pure mind, but without, in so far as we are con- 
cerned with the sensible and phenomenal. According to 
Kant, the a /'ritri forms, notions, and ideas, which are not 
criteria of truth, arc conditions of our intelligence which we 
impose on phenomenal experience. This is akin to that 
formula of Reid which represents first principles of intelligence 
and morality, as convictions which we cannot resist ; but quite 
inferior to Reid, who maintains that a frier; principles have 
‘ the light of truth in themselves.’ With Kant, the ideas of 
pure reason, though involving us speculatively i.u contradictions, 
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are neverUieless regulative of intellectual life. Kant’s intel- 
lectual theory, with ali its speculative insight, and grafideur of 
conception, is negative and sceptical in its conclusion, from 
which its cognitive or supersensible world ainnot be accredited 
as a philosophic deliverance. — Kritik der Reinm Vermmfi, 
Werke, Rosencranz, ii. ; Critique of Pure J?cirru«,-MeikIejohn's 
T rnnslation ; Mahaflj-’s Kant for English Readers ; Schwegler’s 
History, translated by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling ; XTeberweg’s 
History, translated by G. S. Morris ; Cousin’s La Phiiosofhie 
deKant, translated with admirable Introduction by A. G. Hen- 
derson, London, 1834; Inquisitio Philosofhica, by M. P. W. 
Bolton, London, i866;.71>«f and Sface, by Dr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, London, 1S63 ; Kant, article in Encyelo. Britann.. 
Sth ed., by Prin. Cairns, D.D. ; Critique of Pure Reason. 
Meiklejohn’s Transl., p. 224 ; Eneyelo. IForterine/i der 
Kritischen Philosofhie, by G. Mellin, eleven vols. Leipzig, 
1797; Handworteihueh, Leipzig, 1832, 2d ed. ; Monck’s 

Intro, to Crit. Phil. ; Caird’s A'n«/ ,• Stirling’s ATnrr// Watson’s 
Kant; Max Muller’s Transl. of Pare Reason. 

Kant’s Ethical Tlieoiy, in accordance with the Intellectual 
is a /rrbrr in' its structure. It is in the region of practice that 
we transcend the phenomenal, and attain the real. ‘The 
Practical Reason ’ discovers truth ; the ‘ A utono my of the Will ’ ’ 
carries us beyond the phenomenal into the cogitable or super- 
sensible world. Here the Categorical Imperative or Moral- 
Law, our own Personality, Freedom of Will, and the Being of 
God, are all certainly discovered. In accordance with the 
nature of the categorical imperative, the formula of all morality 
is, — Act from a maxim at all times fit for 
V EKS^ —Ciriinritegung znr jiTtZSfh. ' der SittaJf^ijSs-, and 
~~Kritii der Praktischen Vermmft, rySS, both in vol. vni. of 
Werke, Rosencranz ; The Metaphysic of Ethics, translated by 
Sempl&;, AbboPs of Ethics. 

JoitANN G'di^LiEn Fi'cHTE'(i752-i8i4), adopting a pure 
Idealism, discarded the Speculative Reason of Kant, and 
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regarded Reason as practical. In Ethics, he first developed 
the Science of Rights. — Grundlage des Nalurmhis, 179G, 
tVerke by J. H. Fichte, ni., translated by Kroeger, — Scittm 
of Rights, Philadelphia, 1S69 ; and aftenrards the Science cj 
Morals, System der Sittenlehre, 1798, Werke, Th. iv. ^Yith 
Fichte, Self-consciousness is the test of rationality, and the 
Rational Being necessarily posits itself as a free-will agent. To 
such a rational agent. Morality is action according to the 
ideas of Reason, in order to attain perfect or absolute 
freedom. j- 

1 Georg W. F. Hecei, {1770-1831) made-tbeJidea thesource- 
I of all-realitj’. His system is developed as a Dialectic, pro- 
ceeding from Pure Being as its starting-point. It is more a 
Philosophy of Logical Possibilities than a Philosophy of Mind 
or knorvn existence, though of necessity it is rvroiight out with 
the materials which experience affords. — Wissenschaft der 
Zogik, 1833-34, Werke, ni.-v. His ^Ethical Theory is in 
accordance with his general scheme. It is divided into three 
parts, ’Abstract Right, — hlorality in the individual 'life, — and 
'Aloral Principles applied to social life. — GremdVmien der 
Philosophie des Rechts, Berlin, 1821, Werke, vttT. Hegel’s 

i line of progress is as follows, — starting from a conception such 
as Being, to pass over to its opposit^IIot-Being, and then by 
Ae combination of both to reach a higher unity, or stage in 
,,.1 advance, 'Becoming. The affirmation is the first moment , — 7 
j reaching the antithesis, is Ae second moment, — and the com- 
[bination, is the third moment. This tripartite jnovement, 
Hegel regards as involved in every stage of philosophic pro- 
gress. In accordance with its character, Universality and 
Necessity are the prominent features of the scheme. ‘The 
philosophical science of morals possesses the Idea of Right, — 
the Conception of Right, — and its realization in objects,' 
sec. I, p. 3. In harmony with Fichte, he says, ‘The ground 
of the Right is the mental, and its primary position and start- 
ing-point, the Will, so that freedom constitutes its substance. 
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and distinction, and the system of Right is the realm of real- 
iaed freedorn, die world of mind brought out from itself, as a 
second nature,' sec. 4, p. 14. Then comes the development, < 
according to the^ Hegelian s)-stem, of the pure or indeter- 
minate Ego (I), into the determinate, by a metaphysical pro- 
cess. After this, the immediate or natural Will, encountering 
Impulses, Desires, and Inclinations, realizes itself in action, 
by an ethical process. In this. Personality is reached, sec. 31, 
p. 41. The Mind has objects and aims, and so is a Person. 
.'Personality involves capability of Right.’ ‘The Law of 
Right is therefore. — Be a Per son respect others__as 
Persons,’ sec. 36, p. 42. In appriwlion of this the Right of 
the moral Will involves three sides, — (i.) the abstract or formal 
right of the action, (a.) the speciality of the action, as having 
a determinate aim, in harmony with abstract right, — this is the 
Well (Wohl), and (3.) the realization of this in act, — which is 
the Good, and its antithesis, the Bad, where appears the ap ' 
plication of Conscience, sec. 114, p. in. 

In judging of Hegel, it is needful to distinguish between 
I his method and the substance of his system, keeping at the 
same time in view, that this philosopher of abstractions held, 
jhat ‘ everything true E concrete’ (alles Wahre ist concret), 
sec. 77p."^i9r''The substance of the theorj’ has for the most 
part been previously and otherwise obtained. Without Kant 
the^COuld,have.bccn -no-Hegel. The critical method pre- 
ceded this dialectic, supplied the materials, gave the key — and 
the later philosophy has come after, with a splendid dialectic 
e.xercise, working up these materials into a new form, afford- 
ing ample pioof of the validity and consistency of the funda- 
mental conceptions of Reason. But as a separate and 
independent system of philosophy, I cannot think it capable 
of e nduring . The basis of all real philosophy lies where 
'"Kant uncovered the distinction between the and' 

a p>-iori, — ^knov.dedge by experience, and knowledge original 
to mind ; and the beginning of all philosophizing is where Des 
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Cartes began, — I think, therefore I am. If both philosophers 
seriously failed in rearing the superstructure, this is only in 
keeping with the analogy of discovery; but certainly both 
achieved, as Hegel also has done, a very gr.and jjart in the 
work which belongs to ages. Stirling’s Sant of IJc^c! ; 
Wallace’s ZegrV of JTegel; Caird’s Hegel. 

Fricdmch E. D. ScHLEiEMlACHitP. (1768-1834) discussed 
the whole syste.ui of Ethics from the point of view afforded 
by die highest good. He maintained that ‘the actisdty of 
P.eason upon the nature, e.xpresscs the beginning and ending 
of the science of morals.’ — Sitlenlehre (1835), sec. 91 ; Werke 
Philos. V. p. 52. ‘As Moral Philosophy is completely un- 
folded as a doctrine of Good, or of the Highest Good, so is 
it the full expression of the whole unity of Reason and Nature.' 
But die highest good is not to be taken as a single good, but 
as a totality, — ‘ the organic connexion of all good,’ — a doctrine 
which comes closely upon the Utilitarian Theoiy'. though it is 
not so legarded by Schleiermacher himself. 

The French philosophers belonging to the latter half of 
the eighteenth centurj', carried out the sensationalism of 
Condillac, by developing a utilitarian system of morals. Thus 
Helvetius (1715-1771) argues from sensation as the origin 
of all knowledge, to the pleasurable as the ground of moral 
distinctions. — Del' Esprit, Paris, De PHomme, Lon- 

don, 1772; and Zes Progres^deJa^Raison Jans la Recherche 
Jit Frai, London, 1775. D’Holbach (1723-1789), making 
actions the necessary product of our organism, develops a 
moral system similar to that of Helvetius. — Systeme Je la 
Nature; on Dcs Lois Ju MonJe Physique et Jtt Monde liforal, 
1770. 

The French School of the nineteenth century, drawing its 
inspiration mainly from the Scotch School, partly from the 
German, finds the basis of morality in necessary principles of 
rectitude. Following Laromiguiere, Maine de Biran, and 
Royer-Collard, Victor Cousin (1792-1S67) is a conspicuous 
example. The critic at once of Locke and of Kant, he was 
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the vindicator of Reid, and the' ’upholder of universal and 
necessary principles as the basis equally of speculative and of 
practical science. — Tlie True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
translated bj' O. W. Wright, Edinburgh, rSsq. See specially 
Lccts. l.-ui. XI. arxljXiy. 

Theodore J^UFfcov (179(1-1842) was the distinguished 
disciple and colleague of Cousin. Travelling along a course 
of independent investigation, he reached the same conclusions 
in morals. The main steps are these : — There are ‘primitive 
lendencies' in our nature, and ‘faculties’ for attaining the 
:nds sought by these tendencies, ‘ pleasure ’ results from the 
ise of these faculties. Reason finds these tendencies and 
acuities developed, enters into the meaning of all things 
connected with our nature and circumstances, and acquires 
an idea of the true end of our being. Thus man attains to 
morality in self-guidance, for he is moral only by the attain- 
ment of universal absolute ideas. From a survey of the 
lelations of distinct personalities, there comes the conception 
of Universal Order. The idea of Order awakens the reverence 
of Reason, and is accepted as ‘ the natural and eternal law.’ 
‘ All duty, right, obligation, and rules of morality spring from 
this one source, the idea of good in itself, — the idea of Order. 
— Court de Droit nature!, Paris, 1834; Introduction to Ethict, 
translated by W. H. Channing, Boston, 1840, 2 vols. Jouffrov s 
own theory is given in vol. 1. 1-S2. - 

(rypS-rSsy) has, more recently in the 
history of France, Become leader of a reaction. In his 
desire to attain certainty,” he seeks, under the name of 
Positivism, to restrict phil osophy to t he reco gnition of facts 
a nd l aws, to the exclusion of causes. ' He proposes to abandon 
I ‘ metaphysical localities ’ for 'bbsen-ed realities, as if e.vtema' 
obsen’ation discovered the only realities, or as if metaphysical 
investigation involved rejection -or disparagement of external 

For the student of Moral Philosophy, the most important 
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parts of the Cours dc PJiUosoJiliie Positive, are the Introductor>- 
discussion on the nature of Philosophy, and Book vi., Soda! 
Physics, chaps, v. and vi. ; the one entitled Sojcial.Statics, or 
theory of the spontaneous order of human society ; the other 
entitled Social Dynamics, or 'theory of the natural progress of 
human society. 

Comte is profuse in his charges of ‘ imbecilit)’ ’ all round, 
and of ‘transcendental idiocy’ in a special direction, while 
he assures his readers that the Positive Philosophy ‘reorganizes 
everything that it touches,’ and that ‘Social Science has no- 
where yet nsen to the positive eaxept in this book.’ In spits 
of such blemishes, the parts of his work mentioned above v.cU 
deserve careful study. ' 

I have already indicated, Introd. sect. 4, that Comte rejects 
Psych ology, on account of the alleged impossibilit}- of follow- 
ing the introspective line of inquiiy', instead of which he offers 
a Biology, or theory of life. I have also explained, Introd. 
sect. 6, that he further insists that the laws of human conduct 
must be studied in society, not in the nature and experience 
of the individnaL The moral system which he proposes is 
thus a Sociology, with no law of personal life save that which 
may be deduced from the data recognised in social organiza- 
^tion and progress. I will now give the main points of Comte’s 
system, in so far as it is concerned with human conduct. In 
doing so, I shall quote from the translation given by Miss 
Harriet Martinean, The Positive Philosophy of Aupuste Comte, 
zyols., London, 1853. 

Comte denies that society o^riginates in utilitarian consider- 
ations, and holds that there is ‘ a spontane ous-sociability- of 
human na ture,’, iypy.; There is in our'h'ature a 'preponder- 
ance of t he~’^afrectiv e 'over the intellectual faculties,’ laS. 
There is ‘a certain degree of spontaneous activity as the 
chief cerebral attribute of humanity,’ 136. ‘The intellectual 
faculties are naturally the least energetic, and their acth-ity, if 
ever so little protracted beyond a certain degree, occasion in 
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most men a fatigue wu., soon becomes utterly unsupportable. 
Nevertheless, it is on the pi. ''eiinguse of these high faculties 
tliat the modifications of hur .n life, general and individual, 
depend.’ To produce an sustain intellectual effort, some 
impulse is needed from ovrer but stronger propensities.’ ' 

‘ The individual nature of : tn becomes lofty in proportion as 
incitement proceeds from rop^nsities which are of a higher 
order,’ 129. *Our affair ‘facilities must preponderate,’ in'' 
order to give ‘ a perraanen tim and direction ’ to the activity 
of our reason. ‘ Our soc . organism is, then, what it ought 
to be, except as to degree , \nd we must observe and remem- 
ber that it is in our powe. within certain narrow limits, to 
rectify this degree of difference.’ ‘ The lowest and most per- 
sonal propensities have, in regard to social relations, an un- 
questionable preponderance over the npbler,’ ‘ our social ' 
affections are inferior in strength and steadiness to the per- 
sonal,’ ‘tliis condition is necessary,’ in order to stimulate 
exertion, and ‘it is only its degree we have to deplore.’ ‘All 
notions of public good must be based on those of private 
advant.age, because the former can be nothing else than that 
whidi is common to all cases of the latter,’ 130. By Comte 
our moral nature seems to have been regarded as consisting 
of our affe.ctive faculties — our social and personal propensities ! 
— though this is not expressly affirmed. ‘ Our moral nature 
would be destroyed and not improved, if it were possible to 
repress our personal instincts,’- 131. ‘The statical analysis 
of our social organism’ shows that the development of the 
race rests on ‘ a certain system of fundamental opinions,’ or 
common beliefs, 156 ; and what Positive Philosophy aims at is, 
to ascert.ain ‘hotv those habits and views are to be rationalized, 
so as solia'y to establish the universal obligations of civilized 
man,’ and thus to generate ‘universal moral convictions,’ 475. 

‘ When the morality of an advanced society bids us love our 
neighbours as ourselves, it embodies, in the best way, tlie 
deepest truth, rvith only such exaggeration as is required in 
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the formation of, a typ'e, which is always fallen short of in 
practice,’ 131. ''The sympathetic instinct, and the intellectual 
activity,’ — ‘ those two chief moderators of human life,' 13c — 

‘ are especially destined to compensate mutually for common 
social insufficiency,’ 131; and ‘ the first function of universal 
morals, in regard to the individual, consists in increasing this 
double influence,’ 132. * So much for the first Statica l divi- 
sion — the Individual.’ 

From this fundamental part of the theory concerning 
human nature, I pass to the Dynamical; or theory of human 
progress. ‘ If we regard the_c .ourse . of .human development 
from the highest scientific point of view, we shall perceive 
that it c onsists in educi ng .more, and niore, the characteristic 
fa culties of humanity, in comparison with those of animality.!. 
‘ While the radical dispositions of our nature are necessarily 
invariable, the highest of them are in a continuous state of 
relative development,’ 149. The order of evolution is thus 
determined : — ‘ Though the elements of our social evolution are 
connected, and always acting on each other, one must be prepon- 
derant, in order to give an impulse to the rest, though they may 
m their turn so act upon it as to cause its further expansion.’ 

‘ We must find out this superior element, and . . . we cannot 
err in taking that which can be best conceived of apart 
from the rest, tvhile the consideration of it would enter into 
the study of others. This double characteristic points out the 
ini tiled ual evolution as the preponderating,’ 156. One conse- 
quence is that ‘we must choose for consideration in this 
intellectual historj', the most general and abstract conceptions, 
which require the exercise of our highest faculties. Thus, it is 
the study of the fundamental system of human .opinions with 
regard to the whole of phenomena . . . which must regulate 
our historical analysis.’ ‘ The scientific principle of the theory ’ 
(of human progression) ‘ appears to me to consist in the great 
philosophical law of the succession of the .three statVs (Jf^the 
primitive theolo gical sta td.’the J^ans ient m etaphysical, and.'the 
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final positive state, — through which the human mind has tol 
pass~Ih every kind of speculation,’ 157. ^Tlie ^ 

i perio d. or state is explained thus, — ‘The necessity of thel 
intellectual evolution, I assert, lies in t he primary tend ency, on 
man to tra nsfer the sense.of. his own nature into the radical i 
explanation of all phenom e na whatever.* ‘ The on ly way i n \ 
which J ie. cam explain - any, phenomena is by_ likening 'tliemT^ | 
much as possible, .to. his ..own^acts,’ 159. This theological 
period is necessarily the first stage, ‘ for the facts which must 
form the basis of a positive theory could not be collected to 
any purpose without some preliminary theory which should 
guide their collection. Our understanding cannot act without 
some doctrine, false or true, vague or precise, wlu'ch may con- 
centrate and stimulate its efforts, and . . . those who expect 
that the theory will be suggested by tlic facts, do not under- 
stand what is the course necessarily pursued by the human 
mind, which has achieved all real results by the only effectual 
method, — of anticipating scientific observations by some con- 
ception (hypothetical in the first instance) of the corresponding 
phenomena,’ 161. ‘The only alternative from total inaictivity ' 
was, in those days, in the pursuit of the mxcassible suhjcfti 
which are represented by the theological^phjlosoplty.’- — ' i 

/.‘The metaphy skaL philosopliy-^alces possession of thell 
speculative field after the theological has relinquished it, and| 
before the positive is ready for it' ‘The method of modifi-| 
cation consists in substituting gradually the .entity for a deity]- 
when religious conceptions become so generalized as to| 
diminish perpetually the number of supernatural agents,’ 171.’ 
‘The increasing subtlety of metaphysical speculation is for 
ever reducing their characteristic entities to mere abstract 
denominations of the corresponding phenomena, so as to 
render their own impotence ridiculous when they attempt 
explanations,’ 17 a. 

.j'The metaphysical period is only a transitional stage to the 
Peuitive, for ‘ men are unable to emancipate themselves’ from 
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the theological system, ‘except by abandoning altogether 
these inaccessible researches and restricting themselves to th.c 
study of the laws of phenomena, apart from their causes,' i6o. 

‘ Under this system of general education, morality will be 
immoveably based upon positive philosophy as a whole, and 
_/Human nature being one of the branches of positive know- 
. ledge, it will be understood how childhood is to be trained in 
good habits, by means of the best possessions ; and how those 
habits and views are aftenvards to be rationalized, so as 
solidly to establish the universal obligations of civilized man, — 
duties personal, domestic, and social, with the modifications 
that will be required by changes in civilisation,’ 474. The 
positive spirit is the only one which can ‘generate universal 
moral convictions,’ and develop ‘the social sentiment as a 
part of morals.’ The metaphysical system ‘ bases morality 
on self-interest,' but ‘ positive morality, which teaches the habi- 
tual practice of goodness, without any other certain recom- 
pense than internal satisfaction, must be much more favour- 
able to the growth of the benevolent affections than any 
doctrine which attaches devotedness itself to personal con- 
siderations,’ 475. y. Huxley’s Lay Sermons., viii. p. 162. 

I proceed to consider briefly the value of this system, 
regarded as an Ethical Theory. Its ^ijt distinctive feature is, 
that it is\ Sociology, or theory of society regarded as a unity, ’ 
no{ a theory of personal conduct according to which each l 
ndividual is a separate factor . A man is not regarded as a 
representative of the race, in whose nature the characteristics 
of the race may be fairly studied, but merely as an atom in a . 
great totality apart from which the individual is deserving of) 
no scientific consideration. It is said, — ‘As every system! 
must be composed of elements of the same nature with itself, ' 
the scientific spirit forbids us to regard society as composed 
of individuals. The true social unit is certainly the family,’ 
n. 132. This is obviously correct as to, society, in contrast j 
with mere association of individuals, but in making this , 
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essential also to the theorj-, it is shown to be a Sociolog}’, not 
t Moral Philosophy. That social phenomena are governed by 
,.tws as rigorous as those of the physical universe is admitted. 
But, as a matter of fact, actions originate with individuals, and 
therefore, as a matter of scientific demand, there must be a law 
of personal action determining right conduct for an individual, 
in absence of which Positivism has no claim to be regarded 
as a Moral Philosophy. 

The ji,cxt distinctive feature ofPositivism is its rejection of 
Psychology', on the radical ground of a denial of the possibility 
of introspective obsen-ation. Mr. Mill has with great effectl 
pointed out the incompleteness of Positivism as a philosophic 
system, on account of the exclusion of Psychology from the '> 
circle of the sciences . — AugisU Comte and PosUirhm, by J. S. ■ 
Mill, 62-67. I specially concerned with the bearing of 
this omission on an ethic.al theory. Comte has a biological 
theory of human nature, in contrast with a psychological, — 
a theory of life instead of a theory of mind. That any theory 
of human life must include mind, is admitted. But, can a 
theory' of life include mind without introspective observation! i 
Comte meets this with the statement that introspection is 
mpossible. But, let the reader look back on the summaiy of 
Comte’s Statical theory given above, and he will find a whole 
erics of statements, most admirable in their nature, as to 
jassions, higher affections, and intellectual faculties. All 
.hese are based on introspective obsen’ation, — they are parts 
af a psychology, — but they' arc' nothing more than parts, 
tecause thoroughness of investigation in this department 
Comte did not attempt. The consequence is that, while 
here is a true morality running all through Comte’s discus- 
sion, there is no moral philosophy. He has not even come 
in sight of tlu difficulties to be encountered in attempting to 
construct a doctrine of moral obligation. But the morality 
which he proclaims is clearly reached by a use of the psycho- 
' logical method, in contradiction of his own assertion of the 
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impossibility of its ijse. The defenders of Comte have taken 
up defensible ground in allegingthat tlie founder of the S3'ster' 
did observe mental processes b}' the same method as tha< 
which Mr. Mill supports. But the correctness of the defence 
is admitted onlj- at the cost_of surrendering the absurd allega- 
tion that Psychology is impossible. Dr. Bridges pleads 'quite 
reasonably, and with strict accuracy, that ‘ if by Psycholog}- 
be meant the study, by every rrreans that are available, of the 
moral and intellectual functions of man, it is very certain that 
Comte rvas a ps)-chologist, though he naturally avoided a word 
which connected him with a contemporary school of meta- 
physicians. ... The study of the intellectual and moral functions 
was prosecuted by Comte throughout his life,' and that on 
methods, not, I imagine, materially different horn those which 
you would adopt’ — 77ii Unity of Comtis Life and Doctrine; 
I Reply to Strictures on Comtis later Writings, addressed to J. S. 
Mill, Esq., M.P., by J. H. Bridges, M.D., London, ‘iS66. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes accepts this defence, quoting with approval 
the passage from which the above extracts are taken. — Hist, 
of Philosophy, it. 627. Undoubtedly Comte used introspec- 
tion, while he declared it impossible; and thus he was a 
psj-chologist, in a hesitating imperfect way. That he ‘ natur- 
ally avoided a word which connected him with a contempor- 
ary’ schbol of metaphysicians’ may be admitted, when we 
remember how he charged metaphj-sicians with imbecility’ and 
idiocy, — how he condemned the metaphysical stage of evolu- 
tion, — and proclaimed that Positivism is not only superior but 
perfect. Comte was a Psychologbt, — a Metaphysician, How 
could he help it 1 In restricting philosophy to what we can hnow, 
was he not bound to inquire info our powers of knowledge, 
as well as into the facts known ? If he were to treat of moral 
problems, how could he do otherwise than enquire into our 
mental constitution, so as to distinguish between passions and 
intellect! Mr. Lewes, speaking of Religion, has 'well said, 
that ‘ to regulate the Feelings, it must furnish an explanation 
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of man, such as enables us to understand, and by understand- 
^ ^ ing adapt ourselves to the Internal Order, which constitutes 
the moral life .’ — LfuL of Philos, ii. 639. And so, to give any 
theory of the Internal Order which constitutes moral life, 
Philosophy must be introspective and analytic 

The h^ distinctive feature of Positivism in this connexion 
IS the Dxaanucal-theory, based on the law of the three stages 
of social evolution. In this part, the system is not properly a 
Sociology, but a theoiy' of t he int ellectual -conditions under 
which met^lwye attempted explanations of the phenomena of' 
I he~ s.x lemal world. That these explanations have exercised a, 
mighty influence on the intellectual development, and on the; 
social, moral, and religious condition of the race, Comte hasj 
shown with great ability, and with a success which will command; 
general admiration. But this is not Sociology, and, though; 
often concerned- with morals, it does not contribute anything! 
towards the formation of a Moral Philosophy. He has given) 
a .history-oftspecu lations, not a philosophy o Lbuman-nature, 
nor a fhgoty-ofjnoral life. An ethical theory cannot take the 
form of speculation as to the most probable e.xplanation of 
the occurrences in the physical world. Even if the law of the 
three stages were accepted as affording a key to intellectual 
progress, it cannot provide a theory of right practice. Even as 
a theory of intellectual development, it does not explain much. 
It merely says that the human race began its efforts with in- 
cipient philosophy, that it gradually attained a developedi 
philosophy, and that it is now recommended to abandon philo- 
sophy, and content itself with the classification of facts. Thd 
two first declarations will be admitted ; the closing advice is 
not likely to be taken. Was it the folly and not the glory of 
the first \stirrings of thought, that they prompted men to 
attempt to scale the inaccessible? Is it the glory, and not 
the folly of philosophy to teach man to aim low? Are men 
to escape their troubles, and perform life’s duties only by ‘ re- 
stricting themselves to the study of the laws of phenomena. 
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apart from their causes’? If the ‘habits and views’ of men 
are to he ‘rationalized, so as solidly to establish the universal 
obligations,’ — and this is what all moralists admit must be 
done, if a science of morals is to be constructed, — Corate has 
not given us any help in explaining the rationalizing process. 
It may be true, as he suggests, that there is ‘something aston- 
ishing in man’s expectation of understanding matters which 
are inaccessible to reason.’ But if man h.as a natural craving 
for knowledge of causes, it is needless to denounce that craving ; 
while it is plain that what is accessible to reason can be deter- 
mined only by examining reason itself. 

Professing to be a philosophy of the universe, Positivism 
has not provided a philosophy of human nature. ' It may be 
true that men from early times have concerntd themselves 
with explanations of the phenomena of the outer world ; but 
the first necessity was to guide their own Ijfe. If they were 
intellectually interested in physical events, they were practi- 
cally concerned in human actions. If they gave some thought 
o the rising and setting of the sun, the flowing of the waters, 
and the growth of trees, — they must have given more thought 
to the direction of their o\m energies. How did they recog- 
nise a rule of personal conduct? Positivism gives no answer 
And while constructing a Sociolog)', with professed denial of 
the possibility of knowing causes, it fails to account for that 
most conspicuous fact in the procedure of Society, that it has 
always regarded men as the causes of their own actions, and 
has punished them for their evil deeds. 

Returning again to Germany for a rapid glance at what 
has been done more recently, I refer first to Johann Fried. 
HERBARTi r 776-1841). He maybe regarded as a philosopher 
who, ^out the time of the elder Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
was lifting his voice in favour of Psychology, though he was 
still an adherent of the transcendental philosophy. His 
Ethical system was first published in i8o3, under the title 
of AUsemeine Practische Philosophic, which, with his other 
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ethical writings, is to be found in vol. viii. of the Collected 
Works. 

He begins by asking ‘what is the Good? 'S\Tio is the 
Good? the Belter? the Worse?' (vol. viii. p. 4) and insists 
that the approval and condemnation implied in these words, 
both in ordinary conversation and in the exercise of Con- 
science, makes it necessary to raise these questions, — ‘ Is such 
a judgment admissible? And, if this may be affirmed, Which 
judgments are correct?’ The verification or rectification of 
such a judgment, ‘may be expected from practical philosophy 
as its sole vocation, — ^if it has a vocation, and if it is any- 
thing,’ p. 4. .He treats of morals under the three conceptions 
—the Good, Virtue, and Dut)’, showing that all three are con 
cemed with the Will, — ‘Good stands as the baaodaty fot 
man’s Will ; Virtue is the sttength of his Will ; and Duty is 
the.,nile of his AVill,’ p. 10. In view of the judgments pro- 
nounced as to the condition of the Will, he holds two main 
positions, — ‘(1.) The judgment pronounced upon a volition 
never marks it out as a single volition, but always as the 
member of a relation ; (2.) The judgment has originally no 
logical quantity, but th^ sphere of its authority comes to it 
from the universalit)’ of the conceptions through which the 
members of the relation were thought,’ p. 11. He assigns the 
knowledge of moral distinctions to Taste, saying that it should 
be obtained from a universal Aisthetic. His system is seri- 
ously hampered by the need for explaining and vindicating 
this aEsthetical doctrine, which places Ethics along with 
Poetr)', Sculpture, and Music, p. 12. At this stage, the 
theor)' has some analogy with that of Jonathan Edwards, who 
begins his tlieoiy by saying that Virtue is a species of beauty. 
This, how 'ver, is only an incidental resemblance. After 
defending the position that the recognition of moral quality is 
y a moral sense or taste, Herbart proceeds to enquire, 
•How far a practical philosophy can attain to universality.' 
As morality is a matter of proportion or harmony, he says it 
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is founded on the ‘ harmony between conceptions and real 
things,' p. 19. ‘Universal conceptions, being abstracted 
from reality, lose a great deal of its delerminateness.’ On 
this account, they do not afford a measure of degree of moral 
excellence. That is found only when we contemplate the 
real, and compare it m’th the universal conception. ‘Har- 
monious or inharmonious proportions ’ between volitions and 
Conceptions, afford the ultimate test of moral actions, p. 30. 
On this basis, he builds up a theory of ideas, of which the 
following are the fundamental, — (i.) The idea of internal free- 
dom ; (2.) the idea of perfection ; (3.) the idea of good volition ; 
(4.) the idea of right. 

Heintjch M.Chalybaos (1792-1SO2) published at Leipzig, 
in System dtr Sfcadativm Ethiky'm 2 vols. — aworltof 

vert' great ability. The sj'stem is divided into three parts, — 

I. The primaij- principle or fundamental doctrine of Ethic ; 

II. Phenoraenolog)' of morals ; III. System of Ethic — that is, 
applied Ethics. K brief statement will indicate the author’s 
fundamental position. He begins by considering Ethic in its 
relation to knowledge in general. ‘Science is in so far r 
formal conception, as there is included under it the manifold 
and particular contents of the whole empirical knowledges; 
but in a mpre restricted sense, Science is pure, highest, philo- 
sophical (ei-HTTij/nj). As among the sciences, Ethic does not 
take the place of the most fundamental, pure, and original, 
but belongs to the mixed or applied sciences, so must we give 
to it that which is fundamental and pure. . . . Itraises, there- 
fore, in the foreground the demand (i.) to indicate this relation 
of Ethic to pure philosophy, (2.) particularly to show the basis 
of the Ethical principle in the absolute Idea, and its develop- 
ment from the same ; and lastly (3.) to determine the special 
principle of Ethic itself as to content and application,’ p. 3. 
‘It behoves us to make a path’ to ‘Pure or Fundamental 
Philosophj'.’ ‘If such a general ground-science were not yet 
attained, the moralist himself must strive to unfold it, that 
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thereby he may be able to give his principle the necessary 
foundation,’ p. 4. From these opening statements the 
author’s standpoint is clearly seen, — ^his conclusion being that 
the Reason discovers necessary moral law, and that morality 
consists in the harmony of volition with reason. 

InriANUEi. Hermann Fichte, sonof Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 
born 1797, published his System der Ethik, in 3 vols., Leipzig, 
1850-51-53, — a work of great merit. The volume in which 
his own system is developed is vol. ii. parti., Leipzig, 1851, 
sold separately. He sa)’s that ‘ Ethic is for us tlie science of 
the nature of the human IVill.' It may also be treated as ‘a 
system of practical ideas,' for the veiy' conception of Will 
involves possession of such ideas, p. 1. ‘ Ethical ideas are 
the ideal notions of perfection of Will.’ ‘The idea of the 
Good ’ is the proper object of Moral Philosophy. The science 
shows how ‘ the abstract idea becomes a distinct and mani- 
foldly articulate conception in the system of Ethical ideas ; and 
how thence there arises for Moral Philosophy the threefold 
point of view of a Science of Virtue, of Duty, and of Good,’ 
p. 28. The conception of the Will, ‘resting on the depth 
and background of human, consciousness,’ recognises the will 
of the indindual as ‘ a law for itself, — as comm.and or pro 
hibition,’ p. i. ‘ The source and internal basis of the Shall 
and Shall-Not is the simple internal nature of man, and specially 
of that which is fundamental to his Will,’ p. 29. 

One of the most notable of quite recent books is that of 
Bishop Martenses, publishe'd' at Copenhagen, the German 
translation at Gotha, 1S71, entitled Die Christliche Ethik. 

‘ Only in the domain of freedom is morality possible,’ p. 3 
‘ The Moial itself is an idea, which has not its source in 
conduct '7nd e.\pericnce, but rather itself exists as the un- 
conditionca law of such experience,’ p. 4. ‘ AH research . . . 

points to the idea of an absolute aim and last end for the 
human will and voluntary action. This all-embracing end for 
the will of man is The Good. The Good is what secures its 
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end or object.’ ‘The Idea becomes also the Ideal when it 
presents itself as the pattern which, in the exercise of freedom, 
shall oe reduced to a specific form,' p. 5. Moral Philosophy 
ma)- be treated from three different standpoints, — The Ought, 
Duty, a demand on man’s will ; "Virtue, the ability to do good, 
the law admitted into the will'; and the Good, the realization 
of the sum-total of all good, p. 9. ‘The Ideal of self-govern- 
ment is essentially the good, or the idea of Ethics. And if we 
inquire as to the content of this ideal, it can only be described 
as man himself, — human personality’, conceived in its purity and 
perfection.’ ‘The universal human,’ — Allgcmcim MenschUche, 
— thus becomes with Martensen the test of all natural Ethics. 

Recent British and American developments may be more 
briefly traced, as the books themselves are more readily ac- 
cessible. See Professor Masson’s vigorous and vivid sketch 
— Recent British Pltihs., sd ed., London, rSdy. Dr. Thomas 
Brown’s theory I have already given, p. 25. The most import- 
ant works in support of the Utilitarian basis of Morals will be 
found in the following Division, where the theory is examined. 
Dr. Chaljiers in his Sketches of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy did not enter upon a systematic development of the 
Science. The most valuable portions of the book are, chap. i. 
— On the distinction between mental and moral philosophy^ 
and chap..vi. — On the undue place which is often given to 
the Emotions, and the delusive estimate of human virtue to 
which it leads. 

Dr. IViLUA-M Whewell published the Elements of Morality 
in 1845, 2 vols,; and Lectures on Systematic Morality in 1846. 
In the earlier and larger work, after treating of Reason and 
the Springs of Action, he proceeds to maintain that ‘ moral 
rules exist necessarily,’ i. 32. The gratification of natural 
desires ‘must be a part of the order of Society*. . There 
must be Rules which direct the course and limits of such 
gratification. Such Rules are necessary for the peace of 
Society.’ ‘ Reason directs us to Rules,’ l. 33. ‘ As there is a 
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universal human reason, common to all men, ... so there is 
a universal moral sj-mpathy, common to all men, so far as it 
is unfolded ; a conscience of manlcind to which each man’s 
conscience must conform,’ 35. ‘ Moral rules must be neces- 
sar)’ tnilhs, flowing from the moral nature of man,' 50, ‘ An 

internal moral standard is one part of Conscience, and Self- 
knowledge or Consciousness is another p.art,' 235. But ‘ each 
man’s conscience may err, and lead him to a false moral 
standard,’ 238. ‘Conscience is the Reason employed about 
questions of right and wrong, and accompanied with the 
sentiments of approbation and condemnation, which, by the 
nature of man, cling ine.xtricably to his apprehension of right 
and wrong.’ — Systemal. JIfer. p. 144. 

Dr. M'Cosh, formerly of Queen’s College, Belfast, now 
President of Princeton College, United States of America, 
published in 1850 his work on The Method of the Divine 
Government, Physical and Moral, which is now in its eighth 
edition. Book iti. contains an able treatment of the main 
ethical questions. President M'Cosh strenuously supports 
the- inductive method as ruling in Mor.al Philosophy ; begins 
by considering the nature of the Will, maintaining its freedom ; 
and distinguishes the follotving questions concerning morals, 
, t-the mental process by which the distinction between virtue 
■ and sice is observed ; the common quality or qualities in all 
virtuous actions, — the rule by which to determine whether an 
action is virtuous; and' the consequences which follow from 
virtue and vice. He supports the doctrine of first principles 
in morals, which are distinguished by ‘self-evidence, necessity, 
universality.’ He says Conscience may be viewed in three 
aspects: (1.) ‘as proceeding upon and revealing a law with 
authoritative obligations;’ (2.) ‘as pronouncing an authoritative 
judgment upon actions presented to it;’ (3.) ‘as possessing a 
class of emotions, or as a sentiment’ Dr. M’Cosh has also a 
criticism of Utilitarianism in his Exam, of Mr, Mill's Philos.. 
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In America, Dr. Francis Wavland published as a text- 
book his Elements cf AToral Science. Its ninth 'edition, from 
which I quote, was published in Boston in 1S39. ‘As soon 
as a human being comprehends the relation in which two 
human beings stand to each other, there arises in his mind a 
consciousness of moral obligation,’ p. 44. This is a * peculiar 
and instinctive impulse ; arising at once by the principles of 
our constitution, as soon as the relations are perceived in 
which we stand to the beings, created and uncreated, '.rith 
whom we are connected,’ 46. Further than this he does not 
press the inquirj’. According to him, Conscience is irapcrfecL 
‘ There are many obligations under which man is created, both 
to his fellow-creatures and to God, which his unassisted con- 
science does not discover,’ p. 113. 

Francis Bowen, in bis Lowell Lectures on TJte'Af'pUeaiion 
cf Metaphysical and Ethical Science ta the Evidences of Edition, 
Boston, 1849, has a Lecture on Conscience, in which he main- 
tains ‘the absolute certaint}’ of its decisions,’ p. 274, and 
declares that ‘ the sense of oHigation, the recognition of an act 
as something which ought to be done, or to be left undone, is 
the coital fact in our moral being t it is the foundation and 
superstructure of our moral nature,’ p. 277. 

Dr. Laurens P. Hickok, well known for his ability as,;^ 
mental philosopher, has a treatise entitled System of Moral 
Science, published in London, 1853. ‘We do not apprehend 
pure trutlr, except we have some ground in which the truth is, 
inasmuch as truth always particularizes, and can give no 
criterion of itself in general This is the same in moral truth, 
as in mathematical and philosophicaL Hence the necessity 
of finding some ground on which the truth of the ultimate 
Rule of the right shall be made immediately manifest. This 
can be done only by a clear apprehension of the Highest 
Good, since that must be the ground on which the ultimate 
rule shall reveal itself,’ p. 41. ‘ No sensible appearance nor 
mental conception can be scarcely ever given to the mind as 
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mere dry intellect.’ All our feelings will range under two 
distinct classes : (i.) ‘Feelings which cannot rest in mere con- 
templation’ (Desires); (a.) ‘ Feelings which rest in the object 
itself ... for its own sake ’ (Sentiments), 42, 3. Those of 
the second class ‘ are called forth only in the presence of some 
pure ideal excellency, which the mind holds up to its own 
view, or some copy which it may compare with the pure ideal,’ 
43. There are thus two kinds of Good, the one ulility, the 
other dtpitly. Spiritual life is the dignity given to humanity. 
This is proved, (i.) by Taste, through whicli the pure forms of 
art are put upon every object which ministers to the gratifica- 
tion of the appetite ;’ (2.) by Science, since ‘ Philosophy is 
cherished for its own s.ake, and the universal truths are attained 
by which both man and nature are interpreted ;’ (3.) by ‘ the 
Imperative of the spirit’s own e,xcellence.’ There is to each 
spirit, ‘an inner world of conscious prerogative . . . from 
which comes forth perpetually the imperative that every action 
be restrained by that which is due to its own dignity,’ 47. 
‘The Highest Good, — the summum eosum, — ^ is worthiness 
of spiritual approbation.’ ‘That this is ultimate, intuitively 
appe.ars in many w.iys,’ p. 49, — See also Hickok’s Empirical 
Psychclosy, New York, JS59, Divisions second and third. 

Another work deserving .attention is that of Dr. Joseph 
Haven, Menial Philoscphy, Boston, 1857. ‘ Among the con- 
ceptions which constitute the furniture of the mind, there is 
one which, in many tespecls, is unlike all others, . . . that is, 
the notion or idea of tight,' p. 303. ‘The ideas in question 
(the right and wrong) are intuitive; suggestions or perceptions 
of reason.’ ‘Regarded subjectively, as conceptions of the 
human mind, right and wrong ... are simple ideas, incap- 
able of analysis or definition ; intuitions of reason. Regarded 
as objective, right and wrong are realities, qualities absolute 
and inherfci.* in the nature of things, . . . not relative merely 
to the human mind, but independent, essential, universal, abso- 
lute. . . . Judgment decides that such and such actions do 
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possess the one or the other of these qualities, . . . there 
follows the sense of obligation, . . . and the consciousness of 
merit and demerit, . . . and certain emotions which we are 
constituted to feel,’ 312-13. But ‘ Conscience is not always a 
safe guide,’ 324. 

Of quite recent books, the following are worthy of attention : 
— Grote’s Utilitarianism, — a posthumous publication, and at 
times more diffuse than it might have- been under the author’s 
revision ; but a candid, careful, and vety powerful criticism. 
With this, take the able critique in Leck/s Hist, cf Euro]’. 
Morals, chap. L The Theory of Practice, 2 vols., Lond. 1S70, by 
Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, an exceedingly able and elaborate 
work, in which the author seeks to reach .moral law by a path 
in harmony with a theory of evolution, though distinct from 
that talten by the Utilitarian school Professor Blackie has 
given us a valuable addition to Ethical literature in his Four 
Phases of Morals, full of important exposition and criticism. 
The Consciena, by the late Prof. F. D. Maurice, a book more 
of popular than of scientific structure. It opens -with an ad- 
mirable chapter on the Ego or I, and then proceeds to treat 
of Conscience, sapng that ‘Conscience is that in me which 
saj-s I ought or I ought not.’ This word ‘ ought’ is insepar- 
able from Self. Ethics of Theism, by Dr. Leitch, the second 
part of which contains a discussion of the leading ethical 
questions ; and in dealing noth the criterion of morals shows 
that neither the will of God, nor utility, nor sentiment can 
afford the criterion. The Philosophy of Ethics, by Professor S. 
S. Laurie, taken -with Notes, Expository and Critical, on certain 
British Theories of Morals, by the same author, in which the 
leading points of each theory’ are brought out with marked 
felicity. The student is further referred to the exceedingly 
valuable article in the Encydopatdia Britannica on Moral 
Philosophy, by the Rev. Dr. Lindsav Alexander, Edinburgh ; 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation; and Whewell’s Lectures on the 
Hist. efMor. Philosophy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSCIENCE. 

(intuitional theorv.) 

1. CoNsaENCc_(cpnscientia, ommStjo-ts, Gewissen) is that 
power of raind bj' which moral law is discovered to each in- , 
dividual for the^idance of his conduct. It is the Reason as j 
that discovers to us absolute moral tnith — having the authorit)- 
of sovereign moral law. It is an essential requisite for the 
direction of an intelligent free-will agent, and affords the .basis 
for m.oraLpbligation and responsibility in human life. 

2. Conscience, in discovering to us truth, having the 
authority of moral law, is seen to be a cognitive or intellectual 
power. Either it docs not discover truth ; or, if it does, it is , 
not a form of feeling, or combination of feelings, or affections, 
or emotions, or desires. Feeling may e.vist as fact, and thus 
have reality; but it is not in itself of the nature of regulative 
wuth, and it cannot by its action produce such truth. Truth 
IS that which we can see, and implies seeing power. Horal 
law is that which we can know, and implies knowing power. 
Hume, while allowing the action of intellect, assigns to feeling 

‘ the final award.’ — Essays, App. l. Mackintosh makes con- 
science a combination of our moral sentiments or feelings, 

‘ which have no other object but the mental dispositions lead- 
ing to volh..'iry action.’ — Dissert. Eneyc. Brit, Whewell's edit, 
pp. 152, 21S, 323. 
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Tlic popular name for tlic Moral raruUy npplic> to a co;r- 
nilivc power ; Con-science (con-scientia, o-n’-ci'i'^o-u). Con- 
sJIfneo and Consciousness arc similarly compounded, and arc in 
fact originally the same word — conscientia. Con-ciousnes". is 
now employed as the more general term to include the knoiv- 
ledgc of ever}- mental state. Jly analogy, conscience is im 
mediate knowledge cf moral law, as cle.ar and induhilable 
as a simple fact of consciousnc.'s. Conscience i", howcs-cr, 
])opularly applied to the whole moral nature of man. 'I'hus 
Remorse is poptil.arly an exercise of Conscience, e.hilc mnnl 
law is discovered hy the same faculty. This free use of tiie 
name makes it often synonymous with consciousness'-, or the 
knowlcge of the h.armony of persona! conduct svith roor.al law. 
Tlic prcfia, con, ‘.vitk, h.as very frequently been held to 
mean knowledge of moral law .along with the Mora! Governor. 
— So Thomas Aquin.as, Stnnir.ct Titco. 2. 79. 13 ; Martense-n, 
/):e Ckristtiche Kthik, see. 117. p. .(jS; Cl.’iuian r.lV.cs, 
I>- 35 ^; Trench’s Study cf Herds. 

3 . Conscience, in discovering to us moral law for the 
guidance of our actions, has authority over all other springs of 
activity within us. We may with clear philo-ophio warrant 
attribute to the power discovering to us all moral law the 
authority which belongs to each of the kaws thereby made 
known. ‘The authority of Conscience’ is an abbreviated 
form for expressing the authority which is common to .all the 
laws of morality. In affirming that Conscience has authority 
over the other potvers of mind, we merely indicate that moral 
law, being concerned with the guidance of our actions, is 
authoritative for the regulation of all the other motive forces, 
and restraining forces, svhich operate ivitliin human nature. 

Every spring of actis-ity svithin us operates according to a 
law of its own nature. Thus every affection and desire comes 
into pl.ay under a definite law rictermining its c.xcrdse. But 
neither affections nor desires are competent for their own 
guidance. All these forces of our nature arc dependent upon 
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intelligence for direction, while, for performance of its special 
function. Intelligence is dependent on its possession of Moral 
Law. All other powers are thus subordinated to moral law. 
The power which discovers such law is necessarily e.vcluded 
from this subordination. And it thus appears that the re- 
cognition of moral law is not a moral action, but a condition 
essential for the performance of moral action. On the ground 
thus stated, we roust regard as insufficient the theory that 
Conscience is cither the acquiescence or the antagonism of 
the whole nature on occasion of the play of some appetite or 
desire. This theory, hinted at by Plato, when he described 
Injustice as ‘ a rising up of a part of the soul against the whole 
soul ’ {JUf/t/i. IV., 4.t4), was advocated by Trendelenburg in 
a passage of great eloquence and power. — A’ij/urm/ii, sec 39, 
p. sG. The leading parts of the paragraph are translated by 
Professor Lorimer, Imtituics of Law, p. 152. The fact of 
such antagonism or acquiescence of our nature in the exercise 
of our propensities, is admitted. That the resentment or con- 
sent is with varying degree in different persons, and in the 
same person at different times, is also granted. The ground 
is solid, but not sufficient. In two re.spects the insufficiency 
appears. ‘ The whole man’ does not always resent the action of 
the-'self-seehing part — den selbsiichtigen Theil, — and what 
then 1 But, more especially, we want an explanation of an- 
tagonism or acquiescence; And if we may progress in our 
feeling of resentment or approval, we need knowledge in order 
to determine the line in which progress shall be esteemed tnie 
morarculture. 

4 . Conscience in discovering truth absolutely authoritative 
as moral law is vested with sovereign practical authority in 
mind. This appears from its nature, and is confirmed by 
comparison of the functions of the moral faculty, with those 
of all other powers and capacities in mind, v 

That which discovers moral law has the teaching authority 
ivhich beloiigs to the law itself. This law, as absolute truth. 
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admits of no contradiction. Every other power of min i in- 
ferior in teaching function is subordinate to this. Other truliis. 
recognised as in their nature absolute, such as the first princi- 
" pies of understanding, called laws of thought, h.ave their com- 
plete application in another sphere^ and do not in nature or 
authority come into competition with the laws of mora'ity. 

‘ The supremacy of conscience ’ is an abbreviated e.xprcssio!i 
for the sovereignty of moral laws over the forms of activity Xct 
which their authority applies. In its reference to motives( 
acts, and ends, moral law has unquestionable and unchange-’ 
able authority. 

The high honour of establishing the supremacy of con-, 
science belongs to Butler. — Sermons i. n. ni. and Dissert, on 
' the Nature of Virtue. Conscience is the ‘moral approving 
/and disapproving faculty,’ — ‘a principle of reflection or con- 
science.’ ‘That principle by which we-sur\'cy, and either 
approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, i^ 
not only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some)' 
influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowes, 
appetites; but likewise as being superior; as from its ver 
nature claiming superiority over all others ; in so much th J 
you cannot form a notion of this faculty, Conscience, withou 
taking in judgment, 'direction, 'superintendency.’ — Ser. i\ 

' Butler has not gone with much care into the question as td 
’^the nature of conscience, but he has placed the fact of 
‘superintendency’ or supremacy on such a basis that it ha:\ 
been admitted with wonderful unanimity by upholders of most 
conflicting theories as to the nature of conscience. 

5. The authority of conscience is not found in any pre- 
dominating force belonging to it as a faculty, but altogether 
in the character of the truth which it discovers. The autliority 
; is not found- in the nature of the faculty itself. , The faculty is 
!ja power of sight, such as makes a perception of self-evident 
■ jtruth possible to man, and contributes nothing to the truth 
'which is perceived. To the truth itself belongs inherent} 
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.hority, by which is meant, absolute right of command, no' 

'. Mrce to constrain. Professor Bain mistakes in saj-ing that a 
purely mental origin ‘is held to confer a higher authority’ on 
^^certain ideas, if he intends this as a representation of Intui- 
^jVonalism . — Mental and Moral Science, It. 6, sec. 2. 

6. Conscience is a faculty which, from its very nature, • 
c.annot be educated. Education, either in the sense of instruc- 
tion or of training, is impossible. As well propose to teach the 
eye, how and what to see : and the ear, how and what to he.ar: 
as to teach Reason how to perceive the self-evident, and what 
truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for in 
' the human constitution. 

The opposite view has been commonly advocated, even by 
intuitionalists. For e.vample, Reid’s Acthe Perwers, lit. iii. 8, 
H. p. S95. Stewart is more guarded. Outlines of Mor. Phil., 
sec. 174. Whewell puts it as broadly as possible, — ‘We must 
labour to enli^htai and instruct our Conscience,’ and by con- 
sequence ‘He who acts against his conscience is always 
wrong;’ ‘but to say that he who acts according to his con- 
science is always right’ ‘would lead to great inconsistencies in 
our hlorality.’ — Elements of Morality, r. p. 236, sec. 364-366. 
Very differently Kant, — ‘An erring conscience is a chimera.’ 
— Metaph. of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 217. So Rothe, Theol. Ethik, 
ii. 29. Whewell confounds opinion with conscience, as will 
appear from tire following; — ‘Whatever subordinate law we 
have in our minds is to be looked on only as a step to the 
Supreme Law, — ^the Law of complete Benevolence, Justice, 
Truth, Purity, and Order.’ — P>. sec. 366. 

'^ri'I oral t raining is something different froi^education of 
Conscience. Two things need here to be distinguished : (a.)i 
■ Personal.e-tperience in-the application of conscience. Since 
all knowledge begins in experience, though it does not af 
arise from experience {p. Introduction to Kant’s Critique Oj 
Pure Eh^-on), the application of moral law becomes known in 
personal e.xperience, according as the forms of activity admit' 
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of it. But application of law presupposes the knowledge of 
it, and knowledge of moral law is not gathered from experi- 
ence. — (Div. I. c. hi. sec. 3.) (i.) Personal , attainment in the 
ipractical subordination of other powers to the authority of 
conscience. This is of the very essence of moral training, 
which is dependent upon tlie sovereign authority of Con- 

7. Conscience, in subjecting our other powers to its autho- 
rity, reveals the moral harmony of our natural powers, and 
provides what is essential for moral training of our whole 
being. All subject powers are powers naturally under regula- 
tion for their exercise, and all regulated powers are capable of 
training. In this way our dispositions, affections, and desires 
are placed under guidance, in accordance with the demands 
of moral law. 

Dispositions, affections, and desires which are out of har- 
mony with Conscience are out of harmony witli our nature, — 
that is, are unnatural, and can have no place in healthy moral 
development. 

8. Conscience, in revealing a Jaw which absolutely con- 
demns certain dispositions, desires, and passions known in 
human experience, authoritatively requires the suppression of 
moral evil rvithin us, and thereby contributes still further to 
the necessities of moral training. 

There are springs of action of which we are conscious, 
which moral law entirely condemns. Of these, pride, selfish- 
ness, jealousy, and envy may be taken as ex-amples. What in 
teaching it condemns, conscience requires shall in practice be 
suppressed, since moral truth is by its nature moral law. ■ 
Conscience thus contributes not only constructively, but de- 
structively to the necessities of moral training. 

9. Conscience, in discovering to us first principles for the 
guidance of conduct and formation of moral character, con- 
stitutes a leading distinction of human nature. The basis of 
personal life is thereby laid in self-evident, absolute truth. 
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The application of that tnith is left to us in the guidance of 
personal procedure; and this is an exercise unspeakably 
higher than guidance by detailed rules. The possibilities of 
such a life involve the possibility of likeness to the Deity 
Himself. 

10. The name of Conscience has always been, and will 
always continue to be, popularly used in a much wider sense 
than that in which the designation can be employed under; 
strict philosophic warrant. It is thus commonly made to 
embrace all tha t.is connected.with our moral decisions, within! 
the sp here of pereonal consciousness. Thus our m pral judg-' 
ments“are attributed directly to conscience itself, and that; 
"even when they are discredited as erroneous. So in like 

manner all experience of mond_sentiment is referred directly 
to Conscience. 

11. With this wide popular use of the term Conscience, a 
variety of phrases descriptive of the condition of the faculty 
has found currency in popular discourse. Of these, the 
following may be taken as e.xamples An un enlig htened- 

_Conscience, a scrupulous Conscience, a tender Conscience, a 
hardened Conscience, an lipjraiding Conscience. 

~~ 'I'he philosophic interpretation of such phrases may be 
secured by discriminating between these three things-;«the Con- 
science properly so calledj^lhe moral judgments, and'^the moral 
sentiments, all of which are popularly referred to one power. 

In some of the phrases a mixed reference m.ry be found ; but 
they commonly apply either to the moral judgments or to the 
action of the moral sentiments. 

• 12. The pn^ERstTO of siorai. judgments amoxc .men" is 

the main difficulty in vindicating an intuitional theory of Con- 
science, and is the great leading objection of its opponents. 

In treating of this difficulty, the following points need 
attention : — 

T he extent to wh ich-diuersittejirevails. All nation.^; ‘ 
admit a distinction between right and wrong in human conduct} 
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There is very general agreement as to the forms of rcctituca, 
such as truthfulness, justice, benevolence. There is no nation 
which is known so to transpose moral distinctions as to place 
tliesc forms of moral c.vccllcncc in the list of qualities morally 
prong. Diversity of opinion on moral subjects is much more 
concerned with the determination of what is v.Tong, tiiar 
with deciding what is right. Men excuse deceit, who do not 
condemn integrity; they approve advantage taken of another, 
hut tliey do not condemn honesty; they applaud cruel 
vengeance, but they still admire benevolence. There is thus 
a want of consistency in the case of many of the judgments 
pronounced. Compare the law of theft in ancient Sparta ; in 
Cafire-land, famous for cattle-lifting; and in the nations of 
modern civilization. 

Stccmdly, The philosophical explanation of diversity among 
illSJtJoral— judgments, of .men. Men differ not as to the 
pnnciples, but as to their application in given circumstances. 
Epictetus explains it thus, — ‘ The same general principles arc 
common to all men, . . . Where, then, arises the dispute? 
In adapting these principles to particular cases,' l. 23. Con- 
tradictory moral judgments imply error somewhere ; that error 
IS capable of being detected and c-xposed ; its detection and 
exposure imply possession of a common, unvarying standard 
of morals. An adequate c.xplanation of diversity of moral 
judgments is therefore possible. The key to diversities in 
persona! judgments, will afford tlie key to national diversities. 
The question is this — If the first principles of morals are self- 
evident truths, of which a reasoned contradiction cannot be 
given, iiow can the ration.!] nature of man accept and act 
upon a tacit contradiction of them ? The answer is twofold, 
partly Ethical, partly Psychological. 

(i.) Ethical Explanation's. — («.) There are dispositions 
/belonging to our nature, and impelling to action, which ate 
I cut of harmony with conscience, and the exercise of which is 
;a practical violation of the authority of conscience. Selfish- 





ness and.StaUce maybe taken as the root forms of these. 

This fact affords, primarily, an explanation of wrong acling. 
but it is at the same time a step towards the explanation of 
erroneous Hence it happens that the diversity of 

opinion on Morals is much more concerned with what is 
\viong, by way of excusing it, than with what is right, by way 
of condemning it. 

{b.) T here is often grea t diBicultV- in-deciding _what Js 
pres ent d uty, whi;n.thcreJs.none-as-to-what-is.morall}’.rishtr 
Hwee it happens that there is much more diversity, of opinion 
aaJaJbfi-dutiful .in special.circumstances, Jhan ^as to what is 
right in all. circumstances. It is the relation of the agent to 
circumstances, which originates questions of casuistt)', and not 
the decision as to what courses of conduct are right in them- 
selves. All such diversity of opinion concerns the application 
of the standard, not the nature of the standard, and is there- 
fore to he laid aside as irrelevant when the discussion is 
concerned with the standard of moral distinctions. Men may 
agree that Benevolence is morally right, and yet may altogether 
differ as to the duty of helping a beggar. Diversity of opinion 
on this latter point, though it is connected with morals, is not 
concerned with the standard of morality. 

(2.) PsYCHOLOGtCAL EXPLANATION .— The folloumg laws 
of mind come into \iew bearing on the question : — 

(u.) D ispositions swap 'ng_the .conduct have powerjp_bi.is. • 
the judg ments. IWiat a man inclines to do, that lie is readyi 
to tliink right Liability to error being at any rate character- 
istic of the reasoning power, the risk of contentment with 
fallacious reasoning is greatly heightened, when cherished 
dispositions favour the accepted conclusions. In this way, 
the rational nature is often content to place false generaliza- 
tions in the room of self-evident truths. 

(i.) P revailing opinions m ay be accepted without inde- 
penden : i nvest igation. It is not merely in the ethical sphere, 
but in ever}- department of thought, that illustration may be 
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found of this tendency in the rational nature. In the deve- 
lojiment of mind, prevailing opinions are first accepted on 
authority, and then retained without personal investigation. 
Besides, if the practice sanctioned is in harmony with an evil 
disposition common to our nature, there is double inducement 
to adopt it. Authority and Inclination combine their forces. 
MTiere social custom establishes a practice, unreasoning 
acquiescence is easy. 

(f.) T he moral senti ments cluster around a false judgment 
a^eadjly,as.around-a .true. There is. not, indeed, the same 
security in both cases for the continuance of these sentiments. 
But if a man, whether correctly or incorrectly, only approve 
an action, he will experience self-approbation in doing it If, 
whether accurately or not he only disapprove of an action, he 
will experience a sense of shame, or even ofremorse, in doing it 
Of all the recognised laws of mind, this is the one to which most 
prominence is to be given, in accounting for the astonishing 
diversity of opinion, founded upon appeals to conscience. If 
a South Sea Islander approve of vengeance, he may have a 
sense of well-doing while he tortures an enemy. If an Indian 
believes that the Deity requires him to wash in the Ganges, 
he may have a sense of remorse in neglecting what he regards 
as duty. Moral sanctions may thus gather around even gross 
immorality. When this law of union beriveen judgment and 
sentiment is recognised, it is clear that sentiments afford 
neither the basis of moral distinctions, nor any certain guid- 
ance as to'Mch distinctions. Moral responsibility hangs upon 
the possession of rational nature. 

hlan, as a rational being, has intrusted to him the applica- 
tion of the principles of morality (u. sec. 9 of this chap.) In 
deciding questions of morals, he may either seek a clear view 
of moral law, or he may accept a current rule of conduct 
without inquiring as to its rational validity. In the former 
case, he accepts self-evident truth, capable of vindication 
by ever)' test. In the latter, he proceeds upon a rule the 
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rational insufficiency of which may be proved at every step. If 
individual and national histoij' give evidence that men often 
prefer the latter course to the former, there is ample explana- 
tion, ethical, intellectual, and sentimental, and that explana- 
tion does not affect the reality of self-evident moral principles, 
or impinge upon their authority as moral laws. 

131 Problems. — (i.) Can personal feeling possess the 
authority of moral law? v(2.) Critically examine the follow- 
ing, — ‘As each man’s Reason may err, and thus lead him 
to false opinions, so each man’s Conscience may err, and 
lead him to a false moral standard.’ — Whewell’s Elcmmfs oj 
Morality, sec. 36S, 1. 238. Distinguish between what is here 
pointed to as fact, and what is presented by way of inter- 
pretation and explanation of the fact. (3.) If Conscience be 
represented as ‘a power of reflection,’ can its supremacy be 
competently maintained! (4.) Does the philosophical doc- 
trine of an unerring Conscience imply infallibility of judgment 
in morals on the part of its possessor 1 ‘ The universal Con- 
science and Re.ason, of which Dr. Whewell speaks as infallible, 
must reside in some men endued with Conscience and Reason. 
We ask, who are these infallible men, or this infallible Coun- 
cil?’ — Prof. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 267. (5.) When 

sovereignty is attributed to conscience, what is the nature and 
measure of power involved in this sovereignty? ■ (6.) Are the 
functions usually assigned to conscience compatible with the 
hypothesis that this faculty finds exercise only in consequence 
of an action having been done ? 
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DUTY OR OBLIGATION. 
(intuitional theory.) 

] . Besides the knowledge we have of rightness and wrong- 
I ness as qualities of actions, we have the knowledge of duty, 
obligatioijj^ or_oughtness,_as_a_condition.of..personal -activity. 
The general conception of_QbligationJs .subjection .bfpersqn- 
alit y to tnoralllaw,. The measure of this obligation is therefore 
found in the full application of the whole law to the whole 
life. 

Duty is ojffuium, contrast rvith hojiestum:\,Ka.6r^Km> in 
contrast with koXov •Jifte Pflkhi, in contrast with Das JRccht; 
devoir, in contrast with droit. The ojjiemn of Cicero, like the 
KaOrjKov of Zeno, is used in a wider sense than moral obliga- 
tion, properly so called, applying to rational selection of desir- 
able objects. ‘ Quod ratione actum sit, id officium appellamus.’ 
— Cicero, De Fin. m. 17 . According to Diogenes Laertius, 
Lib. vii., Zeno was the first to use KafiijKov in the strictly 
Ethical sense. See also Cicero, De Offieiis, i. 3 . 

2. Personal obligation is recognised in consciousness by 
means of a judgment affirming present personal subjection to 
clearly recognised moral law. Such a judgment invariably 
affirms a definite measure and direction of obligation as rest- 
ing upon me at the time. 

3. The judgment of bughtness is so distinct from the judg- 
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ment or rightness, that the former applies to the agent, tlio 
latter to the action. 

4. The judgment of oiightness is so related to the judg- \ 
ment of rightness, that each implies the other, and both draw | 
llieir warrant from the same moral law. The first principles ; 
of rectitude are the b.asis of all nipralit)': in relation to intelli- 
gent beings, these principles wear the aspect of moral laws ; 
each moral being is thus by a necessity of his existence placed 
in subjection to moral law ; subjection to haw, or liability to , 
obedience, is in each case commensurate with the application ; 
of moral law to the life of the moral being ; and rightness is j 
that quality in action which is recognised by its conformity 
with moral law. 

6. The judgment of qughtness is such as ''to imply com- 
plete and uniform subjection to all the laws of morality. I 
am under constant and complete obligation to moral law, 
beoause it is known to me as moral law. Partul or incom- 
plete obligation to moral l.aw is impossible. 

A distinction has been drawn in Morals and Jurisprudence ' 
between obligations ‘perfect and imperfect,’ othenrise n.amed 
‘ determinate .and indeterminate.’ The distinction has more 
commonly been maintained from the. standpoint of Positive (' 
L.aw, by reference to what civil authority can enforce in view 
of human relations. From this standpoint, the distinction is 
concerned with the due limits of cital power in the enforce- 
ment of personal rights, and not with the real nature of moral 
obligation. The distinction has also been maintained from 
the standpoint of Philosophy by Hu tcheson and Reid, and 
conspicuously by ^ant'and many of his followers. "" ^ 

6. A condensed account of the history of this distinction' 
may be best presented by a classification of three e.xamples of. 
the use of the distinction between perfect and imperfect obli- 
gation. 

First, — An Ethical use. That some duties are always 
binding, otners only in certain circumstances. The former 
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( are periect duties, the latter imperfect ; KaTopOiajia, ofidum 
1 icrfedum, and pio-ov, officium medhim. 

This is the view given by the Stoics, and accepted by Cicero 
hs'their avowed follower. It does not properly indicate two 
kinds of obligation. It is a cl assifica tion of duties, not a 
philosophy of the fact of obligation. It points to the obvious 
truth that moral law not only imposes common obligation upon 
all, but has speciality of appfication according to the circum- 
stances of each. The Stoics seem really to have used xarop- 
to signify an action dome in acknowledgment of duty 
{rate factum, rather than officium fofectum), rather an action 
done in a perfect manner, than a perfect obligation requiring 
its performance. Cicero has complicated technical phrase- 
ology by the use of rectum qualifying officium as equivalent to 
perfectum.—T>\o%axia% Laertius, B. vii., Life of Zeno; Cicero, 
De Officiis i. 3 ; Ueberweg’s Hist, of Philos, i. 197 ; Zeller’s 
atoics, etc., p. 269 ; Grant’s Aristotle 1. 262 ; Reid's Active 
Powers, Essay iii. hi. 5, Hamilton’s ed., p. 588, and two 
notes, p. 588, and p. 649. 

Second, — ^AJuridical.use, That in the dispensation of 
justice there are only some duties which can be enforced 
under sanction of positive law, whereas others mast be left to 
individual choice for their performance. The former are per- 
fect obligations, with equivalent perfect rights ; the latter are 
imperfect obligations, with imperfect rights. 

This is looking at the distinction from a point of riew 
altogether different Instead of considering what is common 
and what special in personal obligation, it is concerned with 
the question, how much of common obligation can be enforced 
by civil authority. It grants common obligation resting on 
Ethical warrant; acknowledges such obligation as the basis of 
natural law, but admits that social authority is not competent 
to enforce all obligations. This restriction is so far a thing of 
nature, as the limitation arises from the fact that there are 
obligations which belong to the internal sphere which social 
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authority cannot enforce. But it is also in considerable 
measure a matter of general agreement, according to times and 
circumstances. 

This view of perfect and imperfect obligation has been 
supported very generally by Jurists, and amongst moralists by 
Hutcheson, System of Mor. Phil. ir. iii. 3 ; and Reid, Active 
Powers, Ess. iii. pt. iii. c. 5. 

Third, — A Transcendrhtal, u se, That inasmuch as ^ 
Moral law di scovers only a maxim of conduct and does | 
not prescribe de finite^actions. all moral obligation is indeter- I 
inmate, and only obligations enforced by positive law could S 
be described as examples of determinate obligation. 

This shifts the whole ground. It is not maintained that 
only some of our obligations are determinate, but that none 
are. It is the product of the transcendental philosophy of 
Kant which makes the essence of the law consist in its form, 
and so separates it from positive enactment. It is no doubt 
true that moral laws are general principles of action, which an 
intelligent Ijeing must apply for himself in the guidance of 
conduct, but the obligation which encircles the whole life, and 
has sway over all its activity, is certainly obligation deter- 
minate and perfect. The opposite view led Kant to regard 
the subjective principles only as ‘ not unfit to be elevated to 
the rank of law in a system of universal moral legislation.’ 
But this gave them ‘ only a negative character.’ His translator, 
Mr. Semple, goes a step further, and ventures the assertion 
that ‘ Duty is a negative conception only.’ — Kant’s Metafhysic 
of Ethics, 3d ed., p. 204. 

There is a very valuable discussion of this subject in Pro- 
fessor Lorimer’s Institutes of Law, c. xi., Edin. 1S72. 

6. The subjection to moral law, which is recognised in a f 
judgment of obligation, may be described as ‘ moral necessity.’ • 
It is moral necessity as determining the lines of activity which 
alone are in harmony with the laws of moral being. 

For man, there are three forms of necessitj^, differing essen- 
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tislly in their nature. Theis are physical, intellectual, anri 
-moral Physical necessity is conccrnctl v.itli our physical 
nature, and is not dependent on our tvill, as that we breathe, 
eat, and sleep, in order to support bodily life. Intellectual 
necessity concerns the e.'ccrdse of our rational pov.-ers, deter- 
mining the conditions on which they may be used for the 
discovery of truth, as in application of the laws of identity, 
non-contradiction, and causality. Tliis form of necessity the 
uill cannot alter, bat may often disregard without loss of 
rational power. Moral necessity is that which impo'cs as a 
law of life implicit obedience to moral law. The will cannot 
alter this law, bat may transgress it, yet only on pen.alty of 
destroying the harmony of the whole nature, and leading a 
life antagonistic to the moral government of the universe. 

7. Common obligation is fixed for all by the necesrities 
of moral law, bat the recognition of it by eacli one, for himself 
IS dependent upon personal application of moral law to per- 
sonal activity in the relations in svhich he is placed. Personal 
obligation in present time is determined between moral Ir-v 
and present personal situation. - .''t-.-, .->■ 

8. Tvety judgment as to personal obligation has a three- 
fold reference, viz., to moral l aw, as affording the rule o! 
action; to personal pon-er, as regulating the possibilities o! 
action ; and 'fojpfesent opportunity, as indicating tlie line ol 
.action open at the time. The decision may involve cither 
obligation to act, or obligation to refrain from acting. Teyond 
this s;>hcre of judgment, because apart from the application 
of moral law, there is libeny of action according to personal 
preferences. 

9. From personal obligation, there follows by necessary 
consetjuence, moral responsibility, or ansv.erableness to God 
for the degree in which obligation has been fulfilled. The 
rational explanation of the universe is found in the existence 
of the self-sufficient One (v. jUclafhysic of Ethics) : to Him as 
'ovcTcign belongs the moral government of the universe ; and 
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to Him who imposes duty must answer be made as to its 
performance. 

10. The relations of moral law, life, and action, may bet 
thus represented : Rightness is absolute moral exceliencc 
discovered in all moral law ; Oughtness is subjection of per- 
•sonal life to the authority of moral law ; Goodness is rightness ’ 
manifested in disposition and conduct under submission to 
moral law. The first is above all personabty ; the second is 
an essential accompaniment of personality ; and the third is 
voluntarily wrought out in personal histoiy. 

11. Pkoblems. — (i.) In wh.at sense is obligation common 
to all moral creatures, and in what sense is it different to each? 
(i.) Distinguish between the knowledge of the fact of obliga- 
tion, and the scientific explanation of the knowledge. (3.) 
b’rom what sources may uncertainty arise as to present duty? 
(4.) How far is a performance of dut)’ compatible with uncer- 
tainty as to which of two lines of action is the preferable? 
The problem is, to find moral certainty along with some 
degree of uncertainty as to the manner of its performance. 
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MORAL RIGHTS. 

(intuitional theory.) 

1 . As moral obligation signifies an imposed necessity of 
acting in accordance with moral law, it implies the right of 
the moral being, without restraint from others, to engage in 
the forms of activity thus required. This is the natural 
and inalienable right of personality, — ^I’o act according to 
Conscience. God has in the constitution of our nature 
provided for it ; and our fellow-men can have no warrant to 
restrict it 

Right here is jus in contrast with honcstum or rectum. 
Hence jurisprudence, the Science of Law, is properly the 
Science of human Rights, for, as Hutcheson says, — ‘Jus 
ensues upon rectum.’ Jurisprudence is therefore based upon 
Ethics. For the distinction between rightness, — ^The Right, 
— as a quality of action, and a right, as a claim or title of a 
moral agent, v. Hutcheson, Syst. of Mor. Phil. ii. iii. i, vol, 
i. p. 252 7' Reid, Active Powers, v. iii. H. p. 643 ; Whewell's 
Elements of Mor. i. iv. vol. i. p. 36. 

2 . As moral obligation requires from me right actions 
towards others, it implies rights on their part equivalent to 
those belonging to myself. Here also the measure of obliga- 
tion is the measure of rights. The latter cannot be more 
restricted than the former. The right to fair judgment, the 
right to generous feeling, and the right to payment of 
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money due, have all exactly the same ethical validity. The 
fact that the real acknowledgment of the right is more easily 
tested in the last-named example than in the other two cases, 
constitutes no difference in respect of the moral warrant for 
the claim. 

3. Common obligations which determine the forms of 
right action towards others, mark out the common rights of 
those who are associated in the same sphere of action. 

4. Special obligations resting upon some on account of 
speciality of relation to otheis, give to these others special 
rights in that relation. This discovers the ethical basis of 
the rights of parents and children, husband and wife, master 
and servant, for these rights are the exact equivalent of 
the relative duties. The child has a right to be educated, 
as the parent is under obligation to provide education for 
his child. 

5. Moral rights .are not self-exacted, nor can they be 
voluntarily surrendered. They are the necessary accompani- 
ment of obligation under reign of moral law. They are as 
unchangeable as the nature of moral law itself, and the obliga- 
tion which it imposes. 

6. Duties and Rights are moral equivalents resting equally 
upon the unchangeable warrant of moral law as the universal 
rule of human action. The ground on which any man can 
claim a right entitled to acknowledgment by others is exactly 
the ground on which by necessity he must own moral 
obligation. 

7. All moral rights are perfect rights, irrespective of their 
being claimed by the person or enforced by society. A moral 
right rests wholly upon moral lanyand must be uniform as that 
law. — (See above, c. v. $.) Positive law may not attempt to 
enforce all rights alike, because all rights do not admit of 
being enforced ; but this does not affect the ethical validity 
of any of the rights of a moral being. 

Hutclit-'on, while holding that ‘ the observing and fulfilling 
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every proper right of others is matter of conscience, necessary 
to obtain the approbation of God and our orvn hearts,’ never- 
tlieless assents to the classification of rights into perfect ant' 
imperfect. lie says, — ‘ Rights according as they are more o 
less necessary to be obtained and obsers-ed in 'ociety, an 
divided into perfect and imperfect.’ — Syst. of Mor. Phil, n 
iii. 3. In the former sentence he speahs as a moralist ; ii 
the latter as a jurist 

Dr. Thomas Ilron’n \v.is more accunatc, when he said,- 
‘ There is as little an imperfect right, in a moral .sense, . 
there is in logic an imperfect truth or falsehood.’ — Philo:. < 
Mind, Lcct. 91. 

8. Besides natural moral rights, there arc Acquired Mori 
Rights. Tiicse spring up as the direct result of natural rightf 
Of .Acquired Rights, the distinctive rights of each person ai 
cording to the nature of his property, and the rights acquird 
by contract, afford c.xamplcs. Tlic Rights of Proper!) 
follow directly from the natural right to the use of person; 
power, and to the fruit of its exercise. The Rights of Coo 
tract arise from the natural right to dispose of personal pon 
and property, according to personal choice, restricted only 1 
the moral obligations which are the necessary attendants upte 
acquired as well as natural rights. 

9 . Acquired Moral Rights, depending upon natural mori 
rights, rest ultimately for their authority upon absolute mori, 
law. The measure of any man’s rights may depend upon t\ 
forms of contract into which he has entered ; but the right <. 
contract itself is determined by rnorai law, and is not ts 
pendent on voluntary agreement. 

10 . Problems. — (i.) Critically examine the statement,-! 

‘ Where no covenant hath proceeded, every man has a rigl. 
to every thing.’ — Hobbes, Leviaih. 1. 14, also in ch. rs 
Molesworth, iiL p. 130, and p. 117. (a.) Does a state o’ 

war destroy the natural rights of the combatants! Hobbes 
says, ‘ Force and fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues.’ — 



Leviaih. l. 13; Molesworth, iii. 115. (3.) Hon- far is it 

in harmony with moral law to surrender a measure of per- 
sonal right, in organizing society? (4.) Is there any natural 
limit to the surrender of personal rights under the require- 
ments of civil government! The problem is,— To find the 
Ethical grounds for such limitation. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ontGiN or KKo'nxEDan. 

1. ‘Nothixc is to be held innate that can be shown !o 
arise from experience and edncatioa.’— Prof. Bain, arj 

Mcral Science, B. it. c. 6. This is common ground, A de- 
velopment theory of Moral Philosophy is sufficient if it can 
prove its competence to explain our recognition of moral dis- 
tinctions, personal obligation' and personal rights. 

, 2 . The fundamental position of the development theory is.l 

that all our most complex states of consciousness are merely 
developments, under natural law, from our simplest state. 
Th e mind, as knorvn in present consdousness, is the genera! 
resultant of all' previoi^ experience. ‘ Ve have it not in our<, 
power to "ascertain by any direct process, what consciousne.ss 
-told us at the time when its revelations were in their pristine 
.-purity. It only offers itself to our inspection as it exists now, 
when these original revelations are overlaid and buried under 
a mountainous heap of acquired notions and perceptions.’ — 
Mill’s Exam. p. 171. Tne development theory is, therefore, 
first a theory of inind, in order to become a theory of morals 
Its ethical theory depends on the proved accuracy and sulfi- 
ciency of its theory of mind. The preliminary stages of the 
theory are of consequence here only as bearing on a theory of 
morals. 



OKIGm OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The h istory j)f_llie .theoiy may be traced through the fol- 
lowing works : — Locki:’s Essay (1690), giving the germ, in 
making sensation the origin of all knowledge, while attribut- 
ing to mind a power of reflection. Condillac, Essai sui 
Ccriginedes Cettnatssances Ifttmatncs following Locke ; 

but later, Traiii des Smsaticns (1754), he derives reflection 
from sensation. Hartley’s Observations on Man (1749), 
tracing development by association. Priestley, Disquisitions 
relating to Matter and Spirit (1777). Erasmus Darwin, Zoo- 
noniia, or Laws oj Organic criticised by Dr. 

Thomas Brown, Observations on Darwi/is Zoonomia (1798). 
Mr. James Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind (1S29), and a Fragment on Mackintosh (anonymously) 
1835. Of the former, a new edition, edited by his son, Mr. 
John S. Mill, with notes by Prof. Bain, Mr. Findlater, and 
Mr. Grote, London, iS6g, — a valuable compendium. Mr. 
John S. Mill, Examination of ffamilton’s Philosophy^ 3d ed. 
1867, Chaps. IX. XI. XII. Prof. Bain’s Works, — Senses and 
Intellect, — Emotions and Will, — Mental and Moral Science. 
Herbert Spencer, Principles cj Psychology, and ed. Alfred 
Barratt, Physical Ethics, London, 1869, — a very able work, 
unfolding a theory hopelessly entangled ‘ between the irrita- 
bility and contractility of animal tissue.’ Charles Darwin, 
Descent of Man, opening chapters, in contrast with which, see 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Theory of Natural Selection, Chaps, 
on blind and Morals. 

3 . The development theory objects to the affirmation ol . 
original faculties of mind as explaining the states of conscious-, 
ness. The old ground of original faculties is accounted a 
reproach to Philosophy. That a child is bom with limbs, 
and organs of sense, is matter of observation; but that the, 
child is born with power of observation, reasoning power,) 
memory, and will, is pure assumption. Indeed, that there is 
in human nature such a thing as mind, or spiritual existence, 
in additil n to physical organism, is not self-evident, but needs,' 
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proof. It may, indeed, be questioned whether Mind is any- 
thing more than ‘ the sum of Subject-experiences,' so tiinl 
‘ operations and experiences eonslitute mind,’ Or even whether 
mind is not merely ‘ a function of brain.' 

4. Since it is impossible to go back to the dawn of c.\pe- 
rience, the theory begins with Sensation, as the simplest fact 
in consciousness. Hence the development theory is called 
f'tiie Sensational theory. 

6. Tire first test of the theory turns upon the account it 
gives of Sensation, as a fact admitted by alL ■ IVhat is Sensa- 
tion? ■' How does it arise ? -Where docs it e.xist 1 How is it 
known 1 An answer to these four questions is essential to a 
philosophy of Sensation. Take smell as the example — one 
of the Sensations furthest removed from intellectual power, or, 
as Prof. Bain puts it, one of ‘the least intellectual Sensations.’ 
•Mr. James Mill says, ‘In the smell three things are commonly 
distinguished. There is the organ, there is the Sensation, 
and there is the antecedent of the Sensation, the externa! 
object’ — Analysis, i. 4 ; ad ed. i. 8. Sensation, then, is so 
connected with bodily organism that it implies an impression 
made upon some part of the nervous system by an e.'itemal 
object The Sensation is the fact requiring attention. 

(1.) What i sJhis-gerrsation ? Mr, James Mill replies, it b 
' a particular feeling, a particular consciousness,' ‘ a point of 
consciousness, a thing which we can describe no otherwise 
tlian by calling it a feeling,’ — Analysis, i. 7 ; ad cd. t la. 

fa.i Ho w do es-lhe -Sensation -arise? ‘Odorous particles 
which proceed from the object’ reach the organ of smell, and, 
m some way to us unknowm, make an impression on the nen’e, 
of whicli impression, the sensation in some way unknown is 
the consequent Or, as Hume says {Treat, on Hum. Hat. 
I. 1, a), ‘Sensations arise in the soul originally from unknown 
causes.’ That the impression is transmitted to the neive- 
cenlre in the brain is acknowledged. Beyond this, Physiology 
makes no averment Every one is able to tell from bis o"n 





consciousness, when he has a sensation of smell. And, as 
Mr. Mill says, ‘we can distinguish this feeling, this conscious- 
ness, the sensation of smell, from every' other sensation.’ — 

Ib. I. 7, or 1. le. 

(j-) yhere d oes the.sensation. exist! Mr. Mill does not 
hold with Hume, * that an object may exist, and yet be nowhere ’ 

{Hum. Hat. i. iv. 5), but replies, ‘ What is in me is the sensa-r 
tion, the feeling, the point of consciousness.’ — li. p. 9, or 13. i 
The sensatiQn_isjn-Me;-not-in-tny-nose_anj'jnore than in[ 
the violet. .That Mr..Mill jneans to distinguish between the/ 
organ of smell, where the impression is, and the Me, where', 
the sensation is, admits of no doubt. For he says the sensa- 
tion is ‘a £art of that sene s, that, succession. that._flow oil 
sometliing, on account of^rvhich we call ourselves living or! 
'sensIFiveT^tures? 'He could not have meant that the| 
nostrils belong to the ‘ flow.’ In confirmation we have the 
following : — ‘ We can conceive cursdva as endowed with 
smelling, and not enjoying any otherfaculty. In that case, we 
should have no idea of objects, as seeable, as hearable, as 
touchable, or tasteable. We should have a train of smells. . . . 

Our life would be a train of smells, and nothing more.’ — 

Ib. p. S, or 13. To which account of life this must be added, 
our'sensitive oiganism would be Nose and Brain, and nothing 
more. 

(4.) H.ow is the Sensatio'n known 1 Much of the informa- 
tion now possessed as to Sensation is the result of Physiologic 
cal Inquiry, and is not known by experience. But Sensation! 
itself is always a form of experience. Our acquaintance with! 
the facts, that odorous particles come from an object, — that| 
there are within the nostrils olfactory' nerves, sensitive to thejj 
influence of such particles, — and that these olfactory nen’es r 
are connected with the neri’e-centre in the brain, is not) 
obtained by us in experiencing the Sensation of smell. Such'gjessjj^^^ 
knowledge is obtained by external observation. But Sensa fe^V^ofj^V 
is known tsbjne as.ajact in my ow n e.xperience . Sensaf^A 
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doesjiot.]cnQ.ni,Usel^ Jjut.is.knoKJi Jjy me. This knowledge is 
consciousness, which is characteristic of all internal experience. 
Sensation, then, is known to us ‘ as a part of that ... on 
account of which we call ourselves living or sensitive creatures.’ 
The simplest e.xpression of the fact is this — l apa.cqiKcious of 
a^ensation of smell. This is our primary fact, out of which 
by development a Philosophy of Mind and of Morals is to be 
constructed. Here we start with absolute certainty, for, as 
Mr. J. S. Mill says, 'Consciousness of the mind’s orvn feelings 
and operations cannot be disbelieved.’ — Exam.-p. iC6. Here 
also we start with the greatest attainable simplicity in human 
experience. However great be the ‘mountainous heap of 
acquired notions and perceptions,’ this consciousness of a 
sensation of smell is the simplest fact in experience. Here, 
on the testimony of all the authorities of a sensational philo- 
sophy, we are underneath the mountain, and haye come upon 
the primordial element of the whole formation. 

As to this simple experience of sensation, four questions 
have been raised. In gathering the answers, farts have _ 
accumulated. We have’objects— sensitive organisra-^irapres- 
sions made upon it by the objects— and sensations known in 
consciousness. All these belong to the interpretation of the 
simplest element in human experience. Of these, three, — the 
object, the sensitive organism, and the impressions made upon 
it, — are acknowledged as realities affording an external ex- 
planation of the rise of the Sensation. 

But the Sensation itself, as a fact of internal e.xperience, is 
that which we need to have explained. I am conscious- of 
the sensation as a fact ‘in me.’ This Consciousness is not 
identical with the Sensation. The latter is a sensation of 
smell, the former is consciousness of the sensation as mine. 
Se nsation i s ‘_a particular feeling yjtonsciousness is a general 
IcfiTracte ristic of all-experience. With the capacity for sensa- 
'[tion, I receive the particular feeling into myself; but with the 
'tonsciousness as a characteristic of myself, the rise of the 
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sensation is known as a present reality within. Consciousness i 
of a sensation is therefore consciousness of Personality or j 
Self, and 'of a particular experience as mine. Sensation of 
smell is feeling, to be classed among ‘ the feelings of Recep 
tivitj’ or Passivity, which arise in connesuon with the Sentient ' 
or Incanying nerves ’ (Prof Bain). Consciousness is know- 
ledge, — a double knowledge, — ^knowledge of self and know- ' 
ledge of the present experience. 

In opposition to this anew, James Mill maintains the 
identity of Sensation and Consciousness, making the terms 
synonymous, and identifying both wdth feeling. Mr. John 
S, MUl and Professor Bain take the same position, but more 
guardedly. The views of all three are brought together in the 
new edition of James Mill’s Analysis, chap, v., with Notes, 
74, 75 ; vol. i. p. 226. 

James Mill’s identification of sensation and consciousness 
is inconsistent both in respect ol expression and of the facts ' 
stated. As to expression, the following may be taken : — 

‘ Though I have tliese various modes of naming my sensation, 
by saying, I feel the prick of a pin, 1 feel the pain of a prick, 

I have the sensation of a prick, I have the feeling of a prick, I 
am conscious of the feeling ; the thing named in all these 
various ways is the same.’ — Analy. i. 71, on. 224. In this 
sentence there are plainly two distinct facts — the one express- 
ing simple fact, the other -possession or property in that fact : 
the one saying, I feel, the other, I have the feeling. The same 
thing is named in all the forms, but a second thing is named 
with it in the third and fourth. The fifth form is certainly 
different, but according to Mill it is tautological, therefore 
to be discarded as ‘an impropriety of speech.’ If it be 
an accurate statement, as is here maintained, it indicates a 
complex state, composed of three elements. (See above. Intro, 
sec. S.) 

As to the facts themselves, Mr. Mill admits such diversity 
as impli^a distinction between Sensation and Consciousness 
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Sensations aie ‘ feeiings -which tbi have through the external 
senses.’ ‘What is />/ is the sensation.’ It is not alleged 
that the object, making an impression on the organ, produces 
Me. On the contrary, 1 receive the sensation ; its existence 
is accounted for by a power of Receptivity which belongs to 
Me. But, in receiving the sensation, I know the thing 
received, and I know myself as the receiver. I have the 
sensation, and I have the knowledge of it. Both belong to 
me as possessions at tlie same moment in the same state. , 
Sensation is not Self-sensation, but Smell-sensation, or some 
other ‘ particular feeling.’ Consciousness is the e.\prcssion of 
Self-activity ; Scns.ition is the expression of Receptivity in 
Self. Whether in lower forms of life there may be feelings or 
sensibility apart from consciousness, and by mere irritability 
and contractility of animal tissue, I do not undertake to s.ay. 
But this is not what is involved in sensation as the simplest 
element in human experience, and Mr. Milt has not alleged 
that it is. The simplest fact in our experience involves know- 
ledge of Self, Personality, or Mind, before you begin a theory 
of development. We are still on the old ground, and have 
gone back as far as Des Cartes. ‘ I feel,’ is an alTirmation 
which I myself make ; and, in making which, I affirm my omi 
existence, and my knowledge of a present state as mine. The 
existence of feeling is thus personal experience of feeling. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill also holds the identity of Sensation 
and Consciousness, but he makes the avowal in a much more 
cautious manner, admitting that ‘a slight correction seems 
requisite ‘to the doctrine.’ — Analy. ad ed. l. 230. He says. 
Many philosophers think ‘ we cannot have a feeling without 
having the knowledge awakened in us at the same moment, of 
a Self who feels it. But of this as a primordial fact of our 
nature, it is impossible to have direct evidence ; and a sup- 
position may be made which renders its truth at least question- 
able. Suppose a being, gifted with sensation, but devoid of 
memory, whose sensations follow one after another, but leave 
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liO trace of their existence when they cease. Could this 
being have any knowledge or notion of a Self? Would he 
ever say to himself, / feel ; this sensation is jniitel I think 
not. The notion of a Self is, I apprehend, a consequence o( 
memory. There is no meaning in the word Ego or I, unless 
the I of to-day is also the I of yesterday.’ — Amly. 2d ed. 
I. 229. It is matter of much interest that Mr. Mill, aftet his 
mature study of the question, should take his position so 
cautiously as to say, that it is ‘ at least questionable,’ whether 
sensation involves a knowledge of self, and still more that he 
should ground this statement on a supposition. The supposi- 
tion is a fair one, but it seems to me to fail in its purpose. 
Suppose a being capable of sensation but incapable of recol- 
lection. Suppose this being experiencing a sensation. ‘Would 
he say to himself, this sensation is viineV If he should saj 
anj-thing to Himself, he would say this ; he could not possibly 
say anything else. Either he must experience a sensation 
witiiout knowing it, or he must know it as hi§ sensation. 
The argument to the contrary is based on the necessity of 
memory for the attainment of ‘ .any knowledge or notion of 
a “Self.”’ But a knowledge and a notion are wo distinct 
things. A knowledge may be obtained in a single state ; 
a nqtion is a general conception obtained by gathering 
up into one representation the r-arious qualities recognised 
through successive forms of ■ experience. Without Memory, 
a conception is impossible. But, on the supposition made, 
we deal with a being who has only a single sensation and 
no memory. A conceptio n of a Self is to him impossible. 
— Hamilton’s Ke/A, p. 360, and Note B, p. 804; hlansel’.s 
Proleyomaia Zvyica, p. 9. But a, knowledge of Self is not 
thereby excluded. On the contrary, if a c oncept ion of sell 
can be obtained by the aid of Memory, a knowledge of self 
must be involved in each state, without the play of memory. 
Present Knowledge is the condition of memory. To say that 
memory re^ls what was never present, is a contradiction in 
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terms. A conception which contains what has not been 
gathered by direct knowledge, is a fabrication, and nothing 
more. A philosophic doctrine of Personality resting on such 
a basis, exposes its own insufficiency. The saying, that ‘ there 
is no meaning in the word Ego or I, unless the I of to-day is 
also the I of yesterday,* appears to cany the refutation of the 
theory. There must have been an I of yesterday, in order to 
say that the I of to-day is the same ; and the I of yesterday 
must have had a meaning, if the I of to-day has any. A 
doctrine of Personality is, therefore, a prerequisite for a 
doctrine of Personal Identity. To identify these is to invent 
confusion. The conjunction has been attempted from the 
extreme of a transcendental philosophy, as well as from the 
other extreme of a sensational philosopliy. 

On the grounds thus indicated, it seems evident that the 
slight correction which Mr. Mill proposes, must Jre still further 
extended. The correction suggested is this: — ‘There is a 
mental process, over and above the mere having a feeling, to 
which the word consciousness is sometimes, and it can hardly 
be said improperly, applied, viz., the reference of the feeling to 
our self. But this process, though separable in thought from 
the actual feeling, and in all probability not accompanying it 
in the beginning, is, from a very early period, inseparably 
attendant on it.’ This is a large admission ; too large to rest 
in. A 'reference' to Self, however, implies a '/werr,* just as 
in the transcendental philosophy of Germany, the Ego or Self 
is said to affirm itself, so as to be an object to itself. There 
is thus the inconsistency of saying that Self refers its own state 
to itself, or that Self affirms itself to itself. For such state- 
ments there is no philosophic w.arrant. To know an experience 
’as mine,'! must obtain "the knowledge in the act of experience 
itself Later than this, is too late. If I do not know the 
sensation as mine, I cannot refer it to Self; if I do know it as 
mine, I have a knowledge which is superior to that obtained 
by any process or reference. 
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Professor Bain takes practically the same position. ^ The 
modifications he .proposes on the doctrine of hlr. James Mill 
are no less striking than those just considered. He says, 

‘ We may be rtf' a state of pleasure with little or nothing of 
tl'.ought accompanying; we are still properly said to be con- 
scious, or under consciousness. But we may add to the mere 
fact of pleasure, the cognition of the state, as a state of pleasure, 
and a state belonging to us at the time. This is not the same 
thing as before; it is something new superposed upon the 
previous consciousness. When we take note of the fact that 
,'we'are pleased, we proceed beyond the bare experience of the 
present pleasure, to an intellectual act of comparison, assimi- 
lation, or dassification with past pleasures ; we probably intro- 
duce the machinery of language to express ourselves as pleased : 
all this is so much ext/a consciousness. These operations are 
not involved in mere feeling ; we may feel without them.’ — 
Analysis, Note 74, 1. 227. There is much in this paragraph 
which will be readily accepted bearing on the possibility of 
attention, or reflection, as a more complex exercise, than 
simple consciousness. It is agreed that we can make any 
mental state matter of attention, and can proceed to compari- 
son of it with other states, and to appropriate classification of 
it. -It is certainly accurate to say that ‘ These knowing opera- 
tions are not involved in mere feeling ; we may feel without 
them.’ The real point in dispute, however, appears, when 
Professor Bain sa)’S, ‘We may be in a state of pleasure with 
little or nothing of thought accompanying.’ If ‘ thought ’ here 
mean ‘consciousness,’ whether are we to hold to ‘little’ or to 
‘nothing’l Leaving the ‘little or nothing’ indeterminate. 
Dr. Bain says, ‘ But tee may add to the mere fact of pleasure 
the cognition of the state as a state of pleasure, and as a state 
belonging to us at the time.' Where is the evidence in sup- 
port of this ‘ addition,’ or the psychological provision for it 1 
Does ‘the mere fact of pleasure/ as a matter of experience, 
not imply it ’S I '’•'tvo the pleasure, or that the fact 
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is one of personal experience 1 If not, I must, in order to 
‘add’ the cognition of it as mine, have first a cognition of 
myself purely as a person, and then attribute the fact to myself 
as its subject ; a process which, according to all the accredited 
results of Psychologj-, involves two impossibilities,— knowledge 
of pure self, and ^attributing to pure self of that which is not 
known as simple fact. 

Hume says, ' I never can catch myself sx any time without 
a perception.’ — IJzmt. Nat i. iv. 6. It is enough to know one- 
.'self as exercising personal power. Kant, in opening up his grand 
.scheme of transcendental philosophy, sought to reach what 
Hume here points to as requisite, — Mind as a Thin g-in-itself. 
By that single effort, with its later developments down to 
Hegel, philosophic literature has been enriched to a wonder- 
ful degree. But we are still without the Thing-in-itself. We 
know Mind as Personality in eveiy present state ; the recogni- 
tion of Personal Identity is another thing; and the concep- 
tion of the Mind as possessed of a variety of poweis is still 
another. 

The extreme caution, almost hesitation, of the language' 
which Professor Bain next employs, seems to indicate a sense 
of the greatness of the difficult}'. He says, — ‘ It is thus cor- 
rect to draw a line between feeling, and knowing that we feel ; 
although there is a great delicacy in the operation. It may be 
said, in one sense, that we cannot feel without knowing that 
we feel ; but the assertion is verging on error, for feeling may 
be accompanied with a minimum of cognitive energy, or as 
good as none at all.’ — 2b. It must be kept in view, that ‘to 
draw a line between feeling, and knowing that we feel,’ involves 
an analytic or philosophic process, and the possibility of such 
a process depends upon the co-existence of the feeling and the 
knowing in a single mental state. If there be even ‘a mini- 
mum of cognitive energy’ accompanying each experience of 
feeling, the first and last hope of a development theory of 
mind dies out, and the true beginning of a mental philosophy 
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is where Des Cartes began. For history of opinion on this 
subject, see end of this Chapter. 

6. The pe.\t tot of the development theory is found in the 
e.vplanation it offers of the ‘ series, succession, or flow ’ of our 
experiences. That there is a series, invohang unity in con- 
tinuity, is admitted. A sufficient e.xplanation must account 
for two things : (i.) The fact of a connected series of experi- 
ences, — ‘a bundle or collection of different perceptions’ 
(Hume); — ‘a thread of consciousness’ (J. S. Mill) : and (a.) 
Tire diversity of nature belonging to successive parts of the 
series, bundle, or thread. Sensation being the primary fact, 
how is a connected series of sensations possible? and how 
does the series come to embrace more than sensations ? 

The first problem is this, — Given a sensation, how are we 
to account for the development of a series, conscious of its 
own unity 1 So far as the e.xternal conditions of sensation are 
concerned, it is clear that that which awakens one sensation 
may again awaken another. If there be Organism, with ‘ sen- 
tient or incarrying nerves,’ and Objects fitted to make impres- 
sions on that organism, the external conditions are fulfilled. 
Permanence of externality, partly Mine, and partly Not-Me, 
make provision outwardly for sensation. . Whether such ex- 
ternality is adequately explained by a sensational theory, the 
nature of the present problem docs not lead me to inquire. 

The essential question is. this : Granting the possibility of 
sensations, how can a series of such sensations recognise itself > 
as^seriei,~or att.ain to a conception of Personal Identity ( 
The theory most rigidly adhering to the conditions of Sensa- 
tionalism is that presented by Mr. J. S. Mill, from whom we 
have ample acknowledgment of the perple.xity. ‘ If we speak! 
of the Mind as a senes of feelings) we are_obliged. to ’complete] 
t&T®eKnf)bypalling_it_a series ofjeelings^which is aware: 
of itself as p.ast and future ; and we are reduced to the alter-* 
native of believing that the Mind or Ego is something different 
from any S^ri<*s of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of ac- 
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cepting the paradox that something which, ex hypothesi, is but 
a series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series.’ — Exam. 
3d ed. p. 142. tVhich alternative is commonly accepted, 
there can be no doubt. But if it be admitted that ‘ the Mind 
or Ego is something different from any series of feelings,’ hoiv 
can the acknowledgment be described as a ‘belief? In 
postulating a belief, we are guilty of the inconsistency of sup- 
posing cttrscives outside the series, forming a belief as to some- 
thing different,— that is, our own identity as distinct from the 
series of feelings. We escape the inconsistency if there be 
knowledge of Self in every state, and if our conception of 
Personal Identity rests upon such knowledge. 

In order to proceed we must assume the possession of 
Mesiorv. We must have not merely a present experience, 
but ‘recollections of past experiences. But how can a succes- 
sion of feelings remember ? By common consent the sensa- 
tion ceases when the object no longer continues to make .an 
impression on the nene> ol sensibility. The recollection of 
the sensation, or the ‘idea’ of it, as Mr. James Mill and 
others name it, is quite different from the sensation. Under i 
this admission, it,becomes needful to call in the aid of Memory- 
as an original power. An impression upon our sensitive 
organism may produce a sensation, but cannot continue or 
recall it. Sensation is ‘ Receptivity or Passivity.’ Recollec- 
tion is activity. In this we come upon a form of experience 
entirely different from sensation, and which sensation could 
not produce. If sensation ceases when the impression on 
the sensitive nerves is discontinued, development of a sensa- 
tion is impossible. Professor Bain says that sensations possess 
the power of ‘ continuing as Ideas after the actual object of 
sense is withdrawn.’ — Emotions, p. 17. But the Idea cannot 
at the same time be different from the Sensation, and yet a 
continuation of the Sensation itself. An ideal representation 
or recollection must be ‘reproduced by mental causes alone,' 
and m saying so we postulate Memory as a pronertv of Mind 
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There is, however, still another demand towards the con- 
struction of a theoijc We have a regard to the Future, as 
well as to the Past. On this account, Jlr. John S. Mill postulates 
the following psychological truth, ‘that the human mind is 
capable of Expectation, — in other words, that, after having had 
Actual Sensations we are capable of forming the conception of 
Possible Sensations.’ — Exam. p. up. This makes provision 
for another fonn of experience quite distinct from Sensation. 

But vhat is the cftect of the introduction of these two 
postuhites,' Memory and Expectation ? If'thcso two powers arc 
attributed to the scries of Sens.ations, the theory is involved in 
self-contraiiiction, by assigning to sens,ations attributes quite 
different from those nhich can belong to them, according to 
the explanation given of tlrcir origin and essential character. 
If'tliesc powers arc postulated as belonging to ‘the human 
mind,' or as potters ‘which we are capable’ of using, a de- 
velopment theory is abandoned, and we are on the old ground 
of f.iculties. 

Granting now as postulates, that ‘the human mind' is 
capabiTof Memory, and also of Expectation, how can we 
account for the diversitr- of nature belonging to the forms of 
e.\j)erience remembered and expected 1 Life is not made up 
of a series of Sensations merely. There are affections and 
emotions welling up from within ; there arc comparisons of 
things without and within, and reasonings leading to definite 
conclusions ; there are regrets as to the past, and purposes as to 
the future. May wc, in sight of all this diversity, now escape 
the necessity of adding to the number of our own postulates 1 
In postulating Memot)-, liave wc not postulated a good deal 
morel Docs not Memotj' imply attention and comparison, 
and do not these involve intellectuality, in complete contrast 
with mere receptivity? From this manifest and serious per- 
plexity I see no satisfactory outlet. ‘ Every one of himself 
will readily perceive the difference betwixt feeling and think- 
ing.’ — Huk,-** Treat, on Hum. Nature,Ti.\.Vx.. 2 . 
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One of the mo'Jt interesting attempts to complete the 
thcoi>- is that of Professor Eain, v.-rought out trith great abilitj-. 

■ He assigns Emotional, Volitional, and Intellectual characters 
to Feeling . — Emolions and IViU, c. I- The substratum ol 
life is thus regarded as Feeling, while Emotional, Volitional, 
and Intellectual actirity are only modifications of Feeling. 
The first position is, that Emotion may be derived from Sen- 
sation. To establish this, it is urged that every Feeling has a 
physical side and a mental side, and that gradu.ally the phyi- 
cal side may abate and the mental side increase, in which 
' case an emotion e.xists. Hume felt a need for other materials. 
He said, ‘ The idea of pleasure or pain, when it returns upon 
the soul, produces the new impressions of desire and aversion, 
hope and fear, which may properly be called impressions of 
reflection, because derived from it.’ — Hum. Hat. B. i. Pt. L 
sec. a. Next, ‘Volitional characters’ are assigned to Feel- 
ing on the following ground — ‘ Although the operations of the 
Will are conceived by us as something distinct from, or super- 
added to, the operation of Feeling proper, yet in ever}' voli- 
tion, rightly so named, the stimulus, or antecedent, is some 
feeling.’ Finally, ‘intellectual characters’ are assigned to 
Feeling thus, — Since Sensations possess the power of continu- 
ing themselves as Ideas, ‘this property of Persistence and 
also of recurrence in Idea, belonging more or less to sensa- 
tional states, is their intellectual property.’ Such an ingenious 
scheme of development cannot fail to gain admiration, but it 
assumes too much. Sensation has a physical ‘stimulus or 
antecedent,’ bat the Sensation itself is ‘ in me.’ Admitting 
next, that Feeling is the ‘stimulus or antecedent’ of a Voli- 
tion, Feeling is then used in a sense different from Sensation. 
An assumption is thus made, to help the argument. And 
even then the Feeling supposed does not account for the 
possibilit)' of Volition, which is ‘something distinct from, or 
Euperadded to, the operation of Feeling proper,’ and implies 
some power different in nature as its source. Finally, as 
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' recurrence in idea’ is not persistence of a sensation, the 
recurrence needs some poirer other than Sensation to account 
for it. Besides, intellectual action is much more than mere 
reproduction of what has gone hefore. It gathers what Sensa- 
tion cannot gire, and thus originhtes-fconceptions which are far 
removed from all that sensitive organism transmits by the 
incariying nert'es. Nay more : when Sensation and Intellec- 
tual action are compared, with a view to decide their reiations 
to each other, so far is Inteliectual-Action from being a de- 
velopment from Sensation, that Inteliect is required for the 
use of the Senses. So obvious is this last statement, that Pro- 
fessor Bain distributes the Senses on the basis of their relation 
to Intellect. He sa)’s, ‘Some of the senses are evidently in- 
tellectual in a high degree, as sight and hearing, others are 
intellectual in a much smaller degree, as Smell and Taste.’ — 
Note in hir. Mill’s Analysis, ad ed. l. 7. Taking, then, even 
the lowest of the senses, Intellect is involved in their use, and 
development up to Intellect is forestalled. 

7 . The final resort of a development theory is found in ' 
the Laws of Association. On this account, the theory is often 
named the Associational theory. 

M.'. James Mill, following in the line taken by Locke and 
Hume, traces the relation between Sensation and Association 
in tlie following manner : The simplest element in experience 
is Sensation ; the representation, copy, or recollection of thej 
sensation is an Idea: and the connecting or combining off 
Ideas in the mind is association. This last is Association of > 
iDE.ts, not of objects, nor of sensations. The name points to ' 
combinations by the exercise of recollection. The Laws of 
Association are Laws of Memory. So Mr. J. Mill says, ‘ Our 
ideas spring up, or exist, in the order in which the Sensations 
existed of which they are the copies.’ — Analy. i. 56 ; or 1. 78. 

The Laws of Association as given by Mr. John S. Mill are 
the followng : ‘1st, Similar phenomena tend to be thought of* 
together. 4 ,^, Phenomena vrhich have either been experienced' 
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or conceived in close contiguity to one another, tend to be 
thought of together. 3d, Associations produced by contiguity . 
become more certain and rapid by repetition. When two 
phenomena have been very often experienced in conjunction, 
and have not in any single instance occurred, separately either 
in experience or in thought, there is produced between them 
what has been called Inseparable, or, less correctlj', Indis- 
soluble Association, by which is not meant that the Association 
must inevitably last to the end of life — that no subsequent 
experience or process of thought can possibly avail to dissolve 
it ; but only, that as long as no such experience or process of 
thought has taken place, the Association is irresistible. 4th, 
When an association has acquired this character of insepar- ■ 
ability, not only does the idea called up by association 
become, in our consciousness, inseparable from the idea which 
suggested it, but the iacts_pr..phenomena answering to these 
ideas come at last to seem inseparable in existence.’— .ffaraw. 
zzg. 

In this statement of the Laws of Association, the substitu- 
tion of the term ‘Phenomena’ for ‘Ideas’ b an improve- 
ment, as embracing the remembrance of all mental facts. But 
this comprehensiveness is gained at the risk of embracing 
more than the facts of mind. The laws as given will be 
generally accepted, nath this modification, that the third really 
embraces two distinct laws, and the fourth is not a law of As- 
sociation in the same sense as the others. 

The four laws of Association may be named, the Laws of 
Simiiarity, of Contiguity, 'of Repetition, and "of Tenacity or 
Persistence. Hume named them, ‘Resemblance, Contiguity 
in time or place, and Cause and Effect’ — See also Hamilton’s 
Jia'd, p. 199, and Dissert D * *. 

Mr. Mill’s fourth law transcends the limits of Association 
of the facts of internal experience. That external facts are 
often considered to be necessarily connected merely on the 
ground of mental association, is certain. But this tendency 
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of mind is not an application of any law of association, but 
a tendency towards false inference, which needs to be con- ' 
stantly guarded against, as a source of error. It is a 
disposition to make our thoughts the measure of external 

The value of the Laws of Association as instruments for i 
the development of mind now requires consideration. Is' 
Memory sufficient to account for the origin of Intellect; or/ 

■ does the action of Memory presuppose Intellect t 

The Laws of Association provide only for connecting' 
together facts which pass through consciousness, and for con- 
stituting one of these facts a help for rcc.alling the other. 
Kothing can ‘recur’ in consciousness which has not already 
passed through it. If there be in consciousness only Feelings, . 
and provision for their association, the result can bo nothing 
more th.an combinations of Feeling. If Memory spin its 
thread ot:t of the stores of material treasured in the past ; 
and if these stores contain nothing but feeling; the thread 
must be all of one fibre. Sensations as forms of passivity ‘ 
are not capable of activity. Feelings may afford materials 
for thought, but cannot themselves produce thought. Here 
also we are brought to a sUand-slill. For the sake of progress, 
ve must pass over to the old ground of faculties, postulating 
Intelligence as an original possession. 

The facts next requiring attention are those pointed at in 
.Mr. Mill’s fourth law. These facts being .admitted as belong- 
ing to consciousness, and yet distinct from the normal action 
of the I>.aws of Association, h.ave an important bearing on the 
origin and certainly of human knowledge While Sensations 
and their Associations arc concerned exclusia-cly with our own 
c.xpericncc. Observations and Inferences are concerned with 
external objects, as well as with facts belonging to experience. ■ 
Ey obserration, ive recognise combinations and associations 
of external objects, and from such obsen-alion we draw certain 
inferences d.^our own. These inferences we hold to be true 
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of the objects. We have thus a twofold aspect of association, 
i^assodations of mental phenomena, and^of external facts. , 
The diSerence between these two is very marked.f'jlntemal 
Associations, we originate in accordance with the Laws enumer- 
ated ^^fexfemal Assodations we only recognise, and do not 
originate, except in the case of actions which are manifesta- 
tions of our own personality. Taking, then^^' Associations ol 
our own e.xperience, antf^associations of external objects ob- 
served by us, the spheres are so distinct, that the combinations 
must be formed under different laws. Tire question now is, — 
How far can Internal Associations afford a criterion of 'dxtem.ri 
reality 1 This question is raised for the purpose of deciding, 
how far conceivabilit}', or its opposite, is a test of external, 
existence. On this subject, see Des Cartes’ Method, Pt. iv., 

‘ that all things which we very clearly and distinctly conceive, 
are true ; ’ Leibnitz, Meditationes dc Cognitione Veriiate et Jdcis 
(1684), ed. Erdmann, p. 79; Reid's Ir.tellectual Powers, 
Essay iv. c. 3, with special reference to Hamilton’s note, 
P- 377 ; IVhewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, i. 54; 
Reply to foregoing, Mill’s Lope, B. li. c. 5 ; Criticism of 
Mr. Mill, by Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, c. ir. ; 
Hansel’s Prolegomena Logica. 

The essential points in a reply are condensed into the fol- 
lowing paragraphs . (i.tuMCly 

Truth is recognised either by Intuition, lower or higher, 01 
by Logical Inference ; that is, either directly or indirectly 
(Whether there are higher, as well as lower intuitions, is a 
question not essential to the discussion.)'!] Observation is cer- 
tainty. This is equivalent to affirming the certainty of known 
facts. '-'Logical Inference from obsen-ed facts has validity. 
Observation is equally certain as to the relations of objects, as 
to their separate existence. An association, whether matter of 
experience or of external observation, is matter of fact The 
recurrence of such associations in observation, is an additional 
fact known by the aid of Memory. 
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«V]iat, then, is the relation between Internal and External 
Kcaliiy ? Perception is observation of an external object, the 
i.ict perceived being as certain as the fact of perception. Sen- 
sation, being an internal fact dependent npon an impression 
made on the sensitive organism, warrants an inference to the 
e.xistcnce in the object of a property capable of making the 
impression. Associations, avhether intern.al or external, being 
known as facts, avarrant an inference to laws, or powers (if 
not both), competent to c.\pl.iin their origin. As observation 
of objects affords tlie materials for our conceptions of them, 
the e.xtemal association of qualities in an object m.ay have an 
e.xact counterpart in the conception of these qualities associated 
in the mind. If our ohsen-ation of trees has uniformly in- 
volved the recognition of trunk, branches, and green leaves, 
these three charaeteristics will be .associated in our conception 
of a tree. M’e could not on this ground, however, warrant.ably 
maintain the iihssic.d impossibility of any variation. The sight 
of a black beech gives external diversity, .and introduces a new 
as'oeiation. True, then, as it is in the history of mind, that 
extcm.al facts or phenomena answering to ideas constantly 
a'soci.atcd ithin, come at last to be regarded by us ns in 
reality inscp.!r.al)le, such .an inference from internal association 
to extcm.al reality is logically incompetent. The possibilities 
of exi'tencc .arc not restricted by the range of our conceptions. 
Conccivablcnc's is not die test of truth ; nor is inconceivable- 
ne's the test of the false. As a test of fossidU rxis/cr;cc, 
conceiwability is the le-ist reliable that can be used. The 
conceiv.ablo may be only what we have knov\m ; the inconceiv- 
able, nothing more than what we have never known. The 
tendency to c.aiploy inconcciv.ablencs.s .as a test of tndh has 
involved philosophic.al inquiry in confusion, and has led to tlic 
egregious assumption that our thoughts arc the measure ol 
re.ality. 

Passing from Cicts to /•rincitles, we come upon another 
example ol^ .onfusion. The mind's insight into self-evident 
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truth has been confounded with conceivablencss as a test of 
truth. Insiglit into self-evident truth docs not make mind 
the measure of truth, but indicates only the mind’s power to 
recognise truths which are higher than facts. So insight into 
the self-contradictoi}' does not erect the limits of mental power 
info limits of possible truth, but only illustrates the fact that 
there is in mind a power to detect the inherently false. The 
false is not identified with the inconceivable. It is by under- 
standing the terms of a proposition, that we recognise it to be 
self-contradictor)’, can^ang in itself the evidence of its own 
falseness. The test lies in the proposition itself, not in the 
power of conception belonging to this or that mind. Few 
things are more likely to mislead, than to represent the Incon- 
ceivable as the furthest removed from Truth. For this reason, 
the formula is open to serious objection, as a statement of the 
criterion of a priori principles of knowledge, — ‘ A necessary 
truth is a proposition the negative of which is not only faUt 
hit ineonceivable.’ ^ 

The history of philosophic thought as to the knowledge of 
Self may be traced in the following line. Des Cartes makes 
the knowledge of self an essential element in all knowledge. — 
Method (t6sT), Pt IV., Veitch’s ed. p. 74; Meditations (1647), 
II., Veitch’s ed. p. 24. He says, — ‘ I think, therefore I am ; if 
I doubt, still I affirm my own existence ; if I am deceived, still 
I exist,’ Locke, tracing all knowledge to sensation and re- 
flection, admitted the existence of mind, defining Person as 
‘ a thinking intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, 
and can consider itself as itself.’ — Essay (1690) n. 27, sec. 9. 
W'hile holding that ‘ there is nothing in the Intellect which 
was not previously in Sense,’ he did not expose himself to the 
point of the clever addition of Leibnitz, ‘ except the Intellect 
itself,’ for he granted mental existence. Hume denied ‘ that 
we are every moment intimately conscious of what we call our 
Self, and maintained that we are only ‘a bundle of percep- 
tious.' — Treatise on Human Nature (1739), >- S- The 
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S^ntch*£chool followed, attacking the Sceptical Philosophy, 
and seeking to reconstruct the science of Mind on some 
Letter basis than that of Locke. But Reid spoke hesitat- 
ingly of the knowledge of mind. He said, ‘ The attributes of 
mind, and particularly its operations, we know clearly, but of 
the thing itself we have only an obscure notion.’ — InieUedual 
Powers (tySs), Essay v, c. e. Stewart followed more de- 
cidedly on the negative side, saying of mind, that ‘we are not 
immediately conscious of its existence.’-— .E/mCT/r of the Philo- 
sephy (f the Human Mind, vol. i. (rygi), Intro. Part i. In 
these statements, both authors were hampered by discussions 
as to the Essence of Mind. Th e Fre nch School, which 
sprang almost wholly from the Scotch School, became 
much more clear on the immedi.ate consciousness of mind. 
Royer-Coleard led the van, in the Lectures delivered in 
P.aris in 1811, published by Jouffroy in his edition of Reid’s 
Works, vols. iv. and v. Maime de Biran, an independent 
thinker, made it his chief concern to maintain our conscious- 
ness of mind as a cause or active force. — Examin des Lepons 
de .Philosophic de M. Laromiguiire (1S09), CEuvres Philo- 
sophiques, edited by Cousin, 1841. After him. Cousin him- 
self followed on the same side, Cours de Philosophie, Logons 
V. VI., IVight’s translation ; History of Modern Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1S52, vol. i. p. 88 and p. 109 j and also Lepons 
sur la Philosophie de Kant, Logon viii., Henderson’s transla- 
tion, The Philosophy of Kant, London, 1854, p. 193. Theo- 
dore Jouffroy, Prof, of Mor. Phil, at Paris, took the same 
ground, in his Introduction to Stewart’s Outlines. Tliis intro- 
duction is translated by George Ripley of Boston, U.S., and is 
the first of the Philosophieal Essays by M. Thdo. Jouffroy, 
Edinburgh, 1S39 (Clark’s series), see p. ir and p. 56. The 
French movement is ably traced in hlorell’s History of Modern 
Philosophy. The Ge rman School, in its reaction against 
Hume, took a different course under guidance of the master 
spirit, Kan is. In the development of a transcendental philo- 
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sopliy, Kant held that the Ego or Self is known in every con- 
scious state ; but such knowledge he considered a knowledge 
of mind only as phenomenon, giving nothing permanent. He 
even goes so far as to say that the Ego or Self as thus knorni 
‘ is but the consciousness of my thought.’ But the mind itself, 
the thing in itself (Ding-an-sich), as a permanent thing, is 
reached only by transcendental conception. This is the Mind 
as Noumenon, separated from every element of experience. 
The cogilo, trgo sum, — think, therefore I am, — of Des Cartes, 
■^ves only an empirical psychology, whereas beyond that we 
must seek a rational psychology. ‘ I think is, therefore, the 
only text of rational psychology, from which it must develop 
its whole q'stem.’ This double riew of Self as phenomenon 
and as noumenon is so important that I subjoin detailed 
references : — Kritik der Reinen Vernunjt (1781), Vorrede zur 
zweiten Auftage, note, IVerke, Rosencranz, Tb. il. Supple- 
ment ii. p. 685. A very important passage withdrawn from the 
latest editions, given by Rosencranz as Supplement xi., Th. ii. 
716, Another withdrawn passage, given by Rosencranz as 
Supplement xiv., Th. 11. 730, and Supplement xxi, Th. it. 774. 
And Des Zweiten Buchs derTranscendentalen Dialektik, Erstes 
Haupstiick. Mr. Meiklejohn in his translation has wisely em- 
braced all the passages in the text, admitting of the references 
being given to the pages, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. .\ 1 . 
Introd., pp. 4r, 8j, 86, p5, 168, and 237. The progression of 
thought was by a transition to higher abstraction, with excep- 
tion of a decided protest from Jacobi (1743-1819), ‘The 
Faith-Philosopher,’ as Ueberweg calls him, Geschichte, Th. lit. 
206. The theory of Jacobi is best gathered from his work, 
David Hume, iiber den Glauben, Oder Idealismus und Rcalismus, 
17S7. The elder Fichte (J. G.) followed Kant with an 
Idealism, which made the Ego or 1 everj-thing ; but with him 
the Ego or I is not the individual, but universal reason. Thus 
the problem of Personality was abandoned for higher specula- 
tive efforts separated from the facts of consciousness. Fichte’s 
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IVissenschaJisldire, 1794; in the following year, Schellin'o 
^ look the same line, .in his work entitled Voin Ich ais Princip 
der Phtlosophie, odor iihcr das Unbtdingie im Menschlkhcn 
i'/tsstn, 1795. With both of these philosophers the End was 
not Kant’s nonmenon, or Pure Self, but The Absolute or The 
Unconditioned, Das Unbedingte. Hegel went to the oppo- 
site extreme, to seek a bcsintiins in the universal, and thus we 
have the last use of Being and Determinate Being, Sejm and 
Da-se)!!, Wissatschaft der logik, 1812. AVith Hegel, Philo- 
sophy takes its rise at the utmost remove from facts at the 
e.xtreme opposite from Kant’s commencement in the JCritik 
d. Ji. V., ‘ all our knowledge begins with experience.’ From 
that axtreme, however, Hegel comes, through evolution of 
thought, to self-consciousness. Later German thinking has 
returned upon Psyclrology. J. F. Herbart (1776-1S41) 
insists that Philosophy must begin with the tacts of con- 
sciousness. He gives primary importance to the leb, /, ‘ with 
I which word the proper self-consciousness of evey one is indi- 
cated to himself and this Ich, I, ‘ exists, that is, is present, 
not merely in Itself, but also with the Not- 1, — Nicht-Ich.’ 
— Lehrlnuh zur Einleittin^ in die Philoscphie, 1S13, sec. r24, 
AVerke, by Hartenstcin, l. rpS. F. E. Beneke (t798-i8S4) 
follow.ed in the same line, insisting upon self-knowledge 
in self-consciousness, Erkeninisslchre, 1820. See also, the 
younger Fichte (Immanuel -Hermann), who regards each 
Personality as an eternal entity, Das Erhennen ah Selbster- 
ktnnet), 1S33, and Zur Seelenfrage, eine philosophische Confes- 
sion, — Of the Problem of the Soul, A Philosophical Confession, 
— 1859, translated by Morell under tire title, ConlriiuU'ons to 
Mental Philosophy, London, i86oy and Adolf Trendeleh- 
BURG, Porsche Untersiiehunffn, 1840. For the earlier stages 
of German thought, see SchweglePs Jffistory of Philosophy, 
translated by Dr. James Hutchison Stirling, rvith notes of the 
translator j for the later stages, see Ueberweg's History of 
P/«7i;rga/y’,\Theological and Philosophical Library, Nerv 
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York and London, edited by Professors Henry B. Smith and 
Schaff. 

The philosophy which acknowledges immediate conscious- 
ness of Self, has been ably vindicated by Hamilton, Metaph. 
I.; very admirably by Perrier, JtistHuies pf Metaphysk, in 
which prominence is given to this as fundamental ; by Mansei., 
Prolegomena I^ogica, p. 237; asA Melaphystes, p. 180; and in 
President M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mill’s Philosophy, p. 80. Dr. 
Shadworth Hodgson, Time and Space, London, 2865, raises 
‘ the question how consciousness is related to, or distinguished 
from, Selfconsciousness,’ and affirms that self-consciousness is 
a later attainment, by reflection. — P. 168. 



CHAPTER II. 


KNOW'LEDGE OF MORAL DISTINCT10N'.S. 

{UTtUTAmMJ THEORV.) 

1. The Development tlteory, which seeks first to rise from 
Sensation to" Intelligence, endeavours ne.\t, with the aid of 
Intelligence, to reach' a knowledge of moral distinctions. The 
power to obsen-e and reason about our Sensations being 
granted, the development tlicoiy undertakes to distinguish 
between right and UTong in action. 

2. As. the foundation of the intellectual theor)' is laid in 
Sensation,’ the foundation of the moral theorj’ is laid in the 
pleasurable and painful e.\perience characteristic of our Feelings. 
The Ethical Theory may be summarized thus : ‘ Actions are 
^iglit in proportion as .they, tend to promote, happiness, .jviuui; 
as they tend to produce .the reverse_of happiness.’ — Mill’s 
Otifitarianism, p. 9. In saeiv of this, the theory is named 
•The Happiness Theor)',’ — Eudaemonism (from evSai/iovCa, 
happiness), — Hedonism {^Son;, pleasure). Of the two designa- 
tions, the former indicates a riew of happiness higher than the 
latter. Bentham thinks that ‘the word happiness is not 
always appropriate,’ because ‘it represents pleasure in too 
elevated a shape.’ — DconMogy, i. 78. 

.'In accordance with the Sensational basis, we must look 
first at ple.asure and pain as opposites, then" at different kinds 
of pleasure and pain, then at the reasons for seeking pleasure 
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and shunning pain, next^at the reasons for preferring one 
pleasure to another, and' finally, are must consider whether 
the tendency or fitness of an action to produce happiness or 
misery, determines the rightness or wrongness of that action. 

3. That pleasurable and painful feelings are experienced 
by us is matter of agreement The range of facts with which 
we have to deal is also well defined. ‘By happiness is in- 
tended pleasure and the absence of pain; by unhappiness, 
pain and the privation of pleasure.’ — Mill’s Util. p. lo. Plea- 
sures and pains of all kinds are here induded, whether con- 
nected with Sensations, Feelings, or Intellectual Activity. 

4. The rise of pleasure, as connected uith the functions 
of our life, admits of a ^vofold e.xplanatioiL Mt is the natura l 
accompaniment of our Sensations, or'^of the pypreisp nf our 
energies.. In' the qtm case it attends upon our ‘ Passivity or 
Receptidty,’ as in the warmth of the body, or the cooling in- 
lluence of the breeze. In the other case, it attends upon our 
Activity, or Voluntary use of powers, as in ihe exercise of . 
our muscles, or of our reasoning power. The former belongs 
to sentient existence ; the latter to active existence, whether 
physical or intellectual, or both combined. 

Besides these forms of pleasure, there is another, which 
does not here call for special note, namely, pleasure in the 
possession of objects of value. 

Pain comes either through injury inflicted upon the Sen- 
tient organism, or through urmatural restraint upon the energies 
when brought into exercise. Pain is not merely a negation, or 
want of pleasure, but a positive experience, opposite in kind. 

5 . ' Pleasure being a form of e.xperience naturally attendant 
upon the use of our sensibilities or energies, is not the end of 
their use. This is the obvious exposition of the previous para- 
graph. Pain being attendant upon the injury or restraint of 
our powers is not the product of their natural use. Pleasure 
and pain are the index of the natural and the unnatural in the 
use of powers ; of conformity with the law of their exercise, or 
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violation of that latv. As Feuchtersleben has said, ‘ Beaut)' is 
in some degree the reflection of health,’ so pleasure is the 
symbol of natural exercise. Pleasure and pain are respectively 
as die smooth play or the irksome fretting of machinery, but 
neither is the end for which it is kept moving. Consciousness 
of simple pleasure and nothing more is unknown. A capacity 
or faculty whose function it is to produce pleasure and nothing 
more is unknown. Pleasure may thus be generalized as the 
common accsjnpanimenfof all natural exercise. 

6 . Pleasures differ in kind according to the capacities or , 
faculties on whose exercise they attend, and they vary in quality 
according to the quality of mental exercise, of which they are 
the natural accompaniment 

In accordance with the first statement, we speak of the . 
pleasure/of the senses, '/of the aff ections , of the i ntellecd.- of the 
imagsnalkm.. In accordance with the second, we speak of 
the pleasures of the senses as lower than those of the intellect, 
and sensualism is a term of reproach applied to the indulgence 
of the appetites, in neglect of the restraints'of understanding and 
conscience. As the active transcends the passive, so does the 
happiness of activity surpass in value all the pleasures which 
spring from mere sensibility. And, as among the active powers, 
some transcend otliers, the attend.-mt pleasures are graduated 
accordingl)'. 

• Mr. John S. Mill has insisted, with peculiar felicity, on the 
d iversity of quality among pleasures. It is one of his highest 
distinctions as an expounder of Utilitarianism and a leader of 
thought, that he has given prominence to the superior quality 
of some pleasures in comparison with others. Thus he has 
dwelt upon the important fact, that ‘a being of higher faculties 
requires more to make him happy . . . tlmn one of an inferior 
type.’ So also he points to the-fact tliat those equally capable 
of appreciating and enjoying all pleasures, ‘give a most marked 
preference to the manner of existence which employs their 
higher faculties.’ — Util. p. 12. This is admirable, both as 
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indic-ating the relations of pleasures to the faculties employed, 
and the superior quality of the pleasure, according to the 
quality of the faculty in exercise. 

7. Pleasure, as agreeable to our nature, is a common object 
of desire. Pain, as disagreeable to our nature, iTa "common 
object of dislike. 

The natural desire of pleasure stimulates to the use of oiu 
pov/ers. gives zest to their continued emplo)Tn£nt, and contri- 
butes largely to mental development, and to continu.ancc in a 
life of activity. 

The natural aversion to suffering acts as a check upon un- 
natural use of power, and tvams of the danger which attends 
upon an unhealthy state or undue action of any power. 

That pleasure is agreeable, and as such desirable, is siropb . 
matter of fact, and needs no proof. ‘ MTiat proof is it possible 
to give that pleasure is good 1' — Ulil. p. 6. 

8. Passing now from pleasure and pain as fonns of ex 
perience, to the capacities or faculties upon 'whose e.xcrcise 
they attend, it is evident that the experience of pleasure or 
pain is largely dependent on use of our own faculties, that is, 
upon our oivn actions. Tliat the experience of either is alto- 
gether dependent on our own actions cannot be afnrmed, for 
there are both pleasures and pains experienced which are not 
determined by our own acts. For example, the pleasure of a 
bracing atmosphere on a clear morning, and the depressing 
influence of a thick, damp atmosphere, on a dull morning. 
But, that our pleasure or pain is dependent mainly on the use 
of our faculties, is admitted. 

9. ' Actions may be classified according as pleasure or pain 
attends upon them. They may be described as pleasurable 
or painful actions. That pleasurable actions are agreeable to 
the agent, and painful actions disagreeable, is only another 
mode of saj-ing that pleasure is agreeable, pain the reverse. 
That pleasure may be described as good, and suffering as evil, 
is equally obrious, but no additional meaning is thereby con- 
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veyed. Good and evil cannot here be taken in a moral sense, 
for we have no evidence of the presence of anything more 
^-.than the agreeable or disagreeable ; and moral quality belongs 
to actions, whereas neither pleasure nor pain is a personal 
action. 

10. In actions classified as pleasmrable, the action is not 
identified with the pleasure, but the pleasure as a passive expe- 
rience, attendant on the action, and dependent upon it, is 
often described as the consequence of the action. It is the 
consequent^ not the subsequent It is dependent upon the 
action for its existence, but does not follow after the action 
when it is past On account of this relation between action 
and pleasure or pain, the theory of moral distinctions based 
upon it is named the Theory of Consequences. 

11. Passing from actions which have an exclusively per- 
sonal reference, to actions which affect the experience of 
others, these actions also may be classified according as they 
produce happiness or unhappiness to others. Such happiness 
or unhappiness on the part of others may be either the inci- 
dental and undesigned accompaniment of our action, or it may 
be the direct and designed result of our conduct. In the 
former case, the experience of others is an attendant result 0 / 
our action. In the latter, the experience of others is the con 
templated end of our action. If that end be the happiness of 
another, the motive is benevolent, the act is beneficent, the 
result is a definite amount of happiness to the person con- 
cerned. If the end contemplated be tlie imhappiness of an- 
other, the motive is malevolent, the act is injurious, the 
result is a definite amount of misery to the person concerned. 

In this description of these actions, we simply extend the 
application of agreeable and disagreeable to the' experience 
of another, which we take to be an experience analogous 
with our own; and in accordance with this application, we 
describe our motive and act, as wishing good or doing good, 
wishing evil or doing evil, rmderstanding that the terms good 
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and cnl here mean nothing more than agreeable and disagree- 
able. 

12 . Contemplating these characteristics of actions as pro- 
ducing happiness or unhappiness to ourselves or others, it 
is maintained by the upholders of the Utilitarian Thcoiy of 
Morals, that actions .are morallj- right as they tend to produce 
h.appiness, morally wrong as they tend to produce unhappiness. 
It is thus the usefulness of actions in securing happiness that 
determines their moral character. On this account the Theory 
is named Utilitarian. For the dificrent senses in which the 
terra Utilitari.anism has been used, see Prof. Grote’s Exam, aj 
the Utilitarian Philos., C.ambridgc, rSG;. 

This theory, which was formally promulgated .among the 
ancients by Epicunts, has appeared in a v.ariety of forms in 
modem times. These are given in successive p.aragr.aphs, as 
a guide not only to the historj- of the theory, but also to its 
criticism. 

13 . Hobbes (1388-1679), in m.al:ing happiness the standard, 
applies the term to personal happiness. ‘ Ultatsoover is the 
object of fl/,7 man's aj-jmtite or desire, that is it which he for 
his part calleth good ; and the object of his hate and aversion, 
evil ; and of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these , 
words of good, evil, and contemptible, are ever used with 
relation to the person that useth them ; there being nothing 
simply .and absolutely so ; nor any common rule of good and 
evil to be taken from the nature of the objects themselves ; 
but from the person of the man, where there is no common- 
we.alth ; or, in a commonwe.alth, from the person of him that 
representeth it, or from an arbitrator or judge, whom men dis- 
agreeing shall by consent set up, and make his sentence the 
rule thereof. ... Of good there be three kinds : good in 
the promise, that is, fulchrJim; good in effect, as the end 
desired, which is called iuamdu m, delightful ; and good as the 
means, which is called utile, profitable ; and as many of evil ; 
for evil in promise is that they call turic, evdl in effect and end, 
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is KolcsltoK, unpleasant, troublesome ; and evil in means, inutile, 
unprofitable, hurtful .’ — Lroiaihan (1651), Part i. c. 6, lloles- 
worth’s ed., vol. iii. p. 4t. With Hobbes, personal appetite is 
a sufficient guide; anything is good as it happens to be desired. 
‘I'here is no such fittm uUimus, utmost aim, nor summunt 
I'ouum, greatest good, as is spoken of in the books of the old 
rnonal philosophers.’ — Ib. c. xi. iii. 85. In studying the system 
of Hobbes, it is important to turn to chapters 14 and 15, on 
‘ La\v.s of Nature,’ said to be ' found out by reason ’ (v. p. 37), 

14 . Paley (1743-1805) gives a higher form to the same, 
theot}', introducing the benevolent element, and reference to 
the Deity. ' Virtue is the doing good to mankind, in obedi- 
ence to the Will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness. According to which definition, “ the good of mankind ” 
is the subject, “the will of God” the rule, and “everlasting 
happiness” the motive, of human virtue.’ — Moral and Poliiical 

Philosophy^ c. ni. (1783.) 

15 . Jeremy Bentham (1747-1S42) propounded the theory 
of ‘ The-Greatest-Happmess-of thfr-Greatest-Number’ as the 
cud determining the rightness of actions. The phrase was 
first used by Priestley. ‘ Nature has placed hlankind under 
the government of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. 
It is for them alone to point out what we ought to do.’ — 
Itilrodiiclion to Ihe Principles of Morals and Legislation (1789), 
1. I, .Works, cd. by Bowring, i. i. ‘ By the principle of 
utility is meant, that principle which approves or disapproves 
of every action whatsoever, according to the tendency which it 
appc.ars to have to augment or diminish the happiness of the 
party whose interest is in question.’ — Li. 1. z. ‘ MTten an 
action ... is supposed by a man to be conformable to the 
principle of utility, it m.ay be convenient, for the purposes of 
discourse, to imagine a kind of law- or dictate.’ — Li. i. 8. ‘Of 
an action that is conformable to the principle of utilitj’, one 
may always say, either that it is one tliat ought to be done, or 
at least that it is not one that ought not to be done. One 
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may say also, that it is right it should be done, at least tiiat i 
is not ■nTong it should be done. . . . WTien thus interpreted 
the words ou^ht and right . . . have a meaning; when other 
wise, they have none.’ — Ib. i. lo. The theory is presenter 
less guardedly, — almost recklessly, — ^in the posthumous worl 
(1S34) DcmMogy, vol. l. pp. 17, 24, edited by Sir Johi 

BovTOng. 

16 . hir. John S. Mill accepts Utilitarianism under the font 

of universal benevolence. He has still further refined anc 
elevated the theory by introducing the qualitj- of pleasures ai 
an element in determining what is right, and by laying dowi 
[the rule that a higher is alw ays t o be Referred t^ a lower 
This is now the accredited ^pe of Utiiitarianism. ‘Thr 
theory of life on which this theory of raoralitj' is grounded is 
that pleasure and freedom from pain are the only thing: 
desirable as ends.’ — Vlil. p. 10. ‘ Some kinds of pleasure arc 
more desirable and more valuable than others,’ p. 11. ‘0: 

two pleasures, if there be one to which all, or almost all whc 
have e.vperience of both give a decided preference, irrespect’ve 
of any feeling of moral obligation, that is the more desirable 
pleasure,’ p. 12. ‘From this verdict of the only competent 
judges, I apprehend there can be no appeal,’ p. 15. ‘ If they 
differ, that of the majority among them must be admitted as 
final,’ p. 15. Such judges ‘ do give a most marked preference 
to the manner of existence which employs their higher facul- 
ties,’ p. 12. ‘The ultimate end, with reference to and for the 
sake of which all things are desirable (whether we are con- 
sidering our own good, or that of other people), is an existence 
exempt, as far as possible, from pain, and as rich as possible 
in enjoyments, both in point of quantity and quality,’ p. 17. 
‘ This being, according to the utilitarian opinion, the end of 
human action, is necessarily also the standard of Morality,’ 
p. 17. 

17 . The criticism of Utilitarianism implies two things, 
first, criticism of its theory of life, and secondly, of its theorv 
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o f mora ls. Any adequate refutation of it must show that the' ' 
thcSf5Mvhic]i makes happiness the sole end of life is not a 
theory of human life, and'thereafter that the tendency of an 
action to promote happiness does not determine the moral 
quality of that action. 

The following recent criticisms of Utilitarianism are par- 
ticularly worthy of attention, — Grote’s Exam, Utilit. Philos, ; 
Lecky’s European JIforais, chap. i. ; hl'Cosh’s Exam, of Mr. 
J. S. MilFs Philos, ch. 20 ; Professor Blackie’s Pour Phases oj 
Morals; and ‘The Law of Nature,’ in Professor Lorimeris Insti- 
ititcs 0/ law (Edinburgh, 1872). 

18 . The end or final object of .any being is determined ,b>^ 
the nature of the being itself. That end must be according to’ 
the capacities and faculties possessed. A being of lower power' 
must have a lower end of life, a being with higher faculties 
must have a nobler end of life. Even if happiness were the 
end of all life, still would it be a distinct happiness in each 
case, according to the different possibilities of each form of life. 
In acknowledgment of this, Mr. J. S. Mill has successfully, and 
with keenness of feeling not unreasonable, repelled the current 
.allegation tliat Utilitarianism lowers men to the level of the 
swine. ‘ The comparison of the Epicurean life to that of beasts 
is felt as degrading, precisely because a beast’s pleasures do not 
satisfy a human being’s conceptions of happiness. Human 
beings have faculties more elevated than the animal appetites ’ 
— Util.y. ir. 

19 . In a complex form -of existence each power has its 
own end to serve according to its own nature. The ramifica- 
tion of nerves provides for sensitiveness over the surface of the 
body J heart, arteries, and veins provide for the circulation of 
the blood. The eye is for seeing, the e.ar for hearing, and the 
intellect for acquiring knowledge. 

80 . Sensitive organism has for its end varied forms ot 
sensibility or sensation, .and the pleasorableness of the sens.a- 
tion, though not the end itself, is connected with the end. 
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Thus ivhat we describe as the pleasures of the senses may be 
said to be component parts of the end which the senses sen-e. 
Such pleasurable sensation may belong to the lower forms of 
animal life in which sensation follows sensation, while a ‘/:on- 
ception of happiness’ is impossibl 

21. Of the ‘ faculties tnore-devated' which belong lo man, 
;ach must sen’e a higher end, according to its own nature. 
The end of intelligence is hnowledge ; of memory, recollection; 
of will, self-direction ; of affection, such as love or sympathy, 
the good of another. If the end of e.ich power is in harmony 
with its on-n nature, Intelligence, Memory, Will, and Affection 
being entirely different in nature from Scnsibilitj-, ca nnot a ll 
have_th e .same end. To say, for e.xamplc, that sensibility 
and intellect h.iivetlie same end, is to contradict the only rule 
by which the natural end of a power can be decided. It is to 
say that Passirity hasjhe_^me end as Activity, which is 
practically to enunciate the contradiction that Passivit}' and 
Actiritv are the same. ■ 

22. ■RTiile each power has its own end ‘determined by its 
' own nature, it is possible for an intelh'gent being to use any 
one of his powers, merely for the sake of the pleasure attending 
on its use, and not for its natural end. The possibility of this 
is restricted to an intelligent being capable of forming a con- 
ception of happiness, and contemplating the voluntary use of 
means for a selected end. The lower animals experience 
pleasure in accordance with laws of their nature, which operate 
irrespective of any control from the animals themselves. So 
it is with the lav.'s of our sentient nature. But an entire revolu- 
tion of bemg occurs where intelligent self-direction is possible. 
In a' being thus endowed, powers are capable of being used 
according to the conceptions and purposes of the being himself, 
rlt thus becomes possible to use a power, not only for its natural 

end, but for other and subordinate ends, and even, in some 
measure, for ends contrary' to its nature. Thus forming a con- 
ception of pleasure as an end. we may seek this end in the use 
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of an)- one of our po'vers. Each one of them has a distinct 
form of pleasure associated with its exercise ; ascertaining this, 
and being able to determine the use of our powers, we can 
bring them into exercise for the sake of the pleasure attending 
upon their use. But when such a thing happens it is not 
under the law determining the natural use of the power, but by 
special determination of our own. We cannot change the 
mature of the power, or alter the end which it naturally serves, 
but we often voluntarily em plQV_a_powe r for the sake of the 
attendant pleasure, and not for jts. own natural-end. This is 
done whcrf we employ the intellect, not for the discovery of 
tnith, but for the pleasure which attends on the search for 
truth; or, when we cherish s)’mpathy, not for the sake of 
relieving the sufferer, but for the luxur)- of feeling which we 
experience. 

_23. If a general conception can be formed of the end or 
, ^n.'d 'object of our being, it must be by reference to the higher 
or governing powers of our nature, and as these are intellectual 
or rational, the end of our being is not pleasure, but the full 
•and b.armonious use of all our powers for the accomplishment 
bf their own natural ends. These natural ends admit of a 
tjweefold ckissification. / As concerned with our own being, it 
is'.the^ end of life to secure the development and forthputting 
'oR all its energies ;^ith other beings, their development and 
sperformance of their life-work ; and^nally and transcendently, 
‘with the Absolute Being himseIC devotion to Him as the 
Etiurce of our being and tlic-ruler of our destiny. 

24. If' the theory which makes happiness the sole end of 
'jiuraan life be proved erroneous,' the theor)' of moral distinc- 
'tions built upon it loses its foundation. The insufficiency of 
‘the Ethical theory may, however, be still further shown when 
tested by the special facts which.it professes to explain. Cer- 
tain actions are commonly distinguished as right actions, and 
others as wrong. Certain other actions are as commonly 
regarded as actions which do not fall under this twofold classi- 
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fication. This broad distinction of actions requires cxplrna- 
tion under a professed ethical theory’. 

i''25. All actions producing happiness are not regarded as 
iTioral actio n^ Dlhhcr^ating is not as much a moral action 
as truth-spealcing. Hearing music, studjung a fine pieture, 
and encouraging a fellow-man in trouble, arc not all alike 
spoken of under the designations of actions morally right, 
though they arc confessedly pleasurable. All morally right, 
actions arc agreeable actions, but all agreeable actions arc notj 
moral actions, Happjncss is-thiis wider than moralitj'. By 
selecting too general a characteristic, the moral qualib- of 
actions has been missed. So also v.-ith utility, if that be pre- 
ferred, as the mode of expressing the principle. ‘ Some limit 
must be assigned to the principle, for it is obvious that we 
do not make everything a moral rule that we consider useful.’ 
— Bain's Emotions and JVill, p. 273.'' Professor Bain explains 
the limitation by making morrditj- a matter of authority. Mora- 
lity is * utility made compulsoiy.’ This is a change from a 
stronger position to a weaker, and, only e.xposing the difficulty, 
docs not soh-e it If only some utility constitutes morality, 
utility itself is not the test If Authority determines that some 
utility is right, we still want the ground on which the decision 
is given. 

26. All actions producing pain are not morally wrong 
actions. To scratch your fingers on a thorn-bush, to submit 
to the humilbtion of confessing that you have done wTong, 
and to refuse help to a friend in suffering, are all painful 
actions ; but they are not on that account wrong actions. In 
all these cases, the end of the action is something else than 
the pain experienced. The pain is only the attendant upon 
the action, as in opposite cases ple.asurc is an attendant 

Though men seek pleasure for its own sake, they cannot 
seek pain for its own sake. The law of our nature which 
makes pleasure-seeking possible, makes pain-seeking impos- 
sible. There are no .actions which have pain as their end. 
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If, therefore', pleasure be the end of life, it is impossible to go 
Jgainst it, and the classification of certain actions as morally 
wrong altogether disappears. 

Pain may be endured as a means to an end, even as a 
means for securing happiness. The pain of a surgical opera- 
tion for the sake of health, the pain of self-denial for the sake 
of moral training, are examples. This fact makes a further 
inroad upon the theory. Moral eril cannot be used as a 
means of moral good. In making the production of happiness 
the test of right actions, and the production of pain the test of 
uTong actions, moral distinctions are hopelessly confused, and 
even immoral men may gain a reputation for goodness. — See 
Plato’s Gorgtas, 499. Th.at the painful may lead to the 
ple.asurable, is proof that pleasure and pain are not by their 
omi nature ends in themselves, but simply attendants on per- 
sonal action. Of contraries, the one cannot produce the 
other. 

27 . A general nile of moral conduct cannot be founded 
on the distinction of quality amongst pleasures. As each 
power of our nature has its own natural end and its own 
attendant pleasure, it is impossible to determine the appro- 
priate exercise for each power on the rule that a higher 
ple.isure is always to be preferred to a lower. The lower 
powers, having their own natural ends, must have their appro- 
priate exercise. 

28 . A general rule of moral conduct cannot rest upon a ’ 
conception of the aggregate of pleasures available for man as 
an individual. Such a calculation of consequences is too per- 
plexing to admit of certainty in our decisions, or application to 
the details of individual life. ‘ The good or evil effect of an 
action dependeth on the foresight of a long chain of conse- 
quences, of whiclr very' seldom any man is able to see the 
end.’ — Hobbes's Ln-iathan, Pt. i. c. 6. Kant urges this 
difficulty, Metaphysic cf Ethics, p. 10. 

A wider generality still belongs to Utilitarianism when it 
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makes the rightness of actions depend upon their tendency to 
promote tlie greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
definition which might suffice to describe the end of true bene- 
volence is impracticable as a statement of the universal rule of 
conduct This generality must, however, be held as restricted 
to the happiness of the greatest number, which, on reasonable 
calculation, may be influenced by individual action. Any- 
thing wider is not essential to the system, for, as hir. J. S. 
Mill says, ' It is a misapprehension of the utilitarian mode of 
thought to conceive it as implying that people should fi-v their 
minds upon so wide a generality as the world or society at 
large.’ — UHl. p. 27. 

Apart, however, from the perple.vity of attempting to use 
the rule, the method here taken for reaching a rule of life is 
unsuitable, hloral life, in harmony with all analogy, is a unity ' 
having consistency in all its parts. It therefore implies the 
e.tercise of a variety of powers, each one of which must have a 
law for its own guidance, rendering it impossible to reduce the 
laws of conduct to the simplicity of a single maxim. If unity 
be attainable, it is only in the general affirmation of the right- 
ness of using our natural powers. The aggregate of pleasures 
can no more afford a definite rule of conduct than the aggre- 
gate of powers could decide a single line of action. As well 
attribute respiration, circulation, and nerve-energy to a single 
bodily organ. 

' ' 29. A theory of benevolence is logically unattainable 
(under a utilitarian system. Since Bentham’s time, Utilitarian- 
ism has given prominence to benevolence, making ‘The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ its stand.ird of 
rectitude. But in this it has amended its ethical form only by 
the sacrifice of logical consistency. If happiness is the sole 
end of life, it must be the happiness of that life to which it is 
the end. To make the happiness of others the end of indi- 
vidual life, is to leave the utilitarian basis, by deserting the 
theory of life on which it rests. Utilitarianism is in the verj' 
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.'■ngular position of professing itself a theory of unwersal 
iicnevolence, and yet laying its foundations on the ground 
tiiat person al happiness is the sole end of life. As long as it 
maintains that ‘ pleasure and freedom from pain are the only 
things desirable as ends,’ the maxim must mean that these are 
, the only things desirable as ends for.eachindmdual, and here its 
Jloral Philosophy must end. To do good to others for the 
sake of our orvn happiness, is, however, compatible with the 
theot)’; but this is not benevolence, and whatever honour 
belongs to the propounder of such a theor)' may be fairly 
jplairaed for Hobbes. 

To appeal to Civil or Social authorit)' for the ground 
of moral distinctions is to confess the failure of Utilitarianism 
as a philosophy of morals. ‘Morality is an Institution of 
Society, mainbiined by the authority and Punishments of 
jociety .’ — Emotmts and Will, p. 257. If actions pro- 
ducing h.ippiness or unhappiness, include more than actions 
regarded as right and wrong; actions punished by Society 
include less. This form of the theory’ puts ‘ positive good 
deeds and self-sacrifice’ beyond ‘the region of morality 
proper.’ — Il>. p. 292. Utilitarianism is thus reduced to a mere 
fragment of an ethical theory. Besides, in this form Utili- 
tarianism loses a philosophical basis for the fragment of a 
theory which is retained. It rests o nly on authority', without 
a reason for ‘ moral enactments,’ whicli mFmade Td'rest only 
"on the votes of the mtijority. If it attempt a reason for its 
enactments, it falls back upon utility’, which it nevertheless 
confesses to be too wide for its purpose. If it seek to explain 
why all utility is not enforced, it introduces the claims of 
‘ individual liberty,’ and thus points to rights superior to its 
own account of morality. And by trusting to the majority as 
the source of ‘ moral enactments,’, it is reduced to the necessity 
of maintaining, either that no law is unjust, or that an unjust 
law is a constituent part of morality. 

31. Problejis. — ( r.) How far can the agreeable in expen- 
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ence be shown to coincide with the right in action, and in 
what respects are they separated J (2.) Distinguish the desir- 
able from the right • (3.) Take collectively the pleasures of 
scientific research, of truthfulness, of making money, and of 
pajnng debts, and ascertain how far the moral character of the 
actions is determined by the quantity and quality of pleasure 
experienced. (4.) How do the pleasure of self-approval, and 
the pain of self-condemnation, stand related to the ground of 
moral distinctions given by Utilitarianism! (5.) Distinguish 
between the functions of self-government and of civil govern- 
ment. (6.) Test the following: — ‘The common dislike to 
utility, as the standard, resolves itself into a sentimental pre- 
ference, amounting to tli'e abnegation of reason in human life.’ 
— Bain's Emotions and Will, p. 275. 



CHATTER III 


CONSCIENCE. 

(UTIUT.\RJAS THr.Or.Y.) 

1. The Utilitaripn Tlicoij-, in making ilie criterion of 
right consist in a tendency to promote liappiness, does not 
admit tltc need for a Moral faculty, as a power b}; which 
moral distinctions are recognised. The clement oT.hnotvledge 
being allowed to fall out, the aim has been to account for the 
authority usu.ally attributed to Conscience. It ’s admitted 
that a peculiar sacredness is commonly attached to moral 
distinctions, and a thcot}- of the development of Cwscicnce is 
constructed with the view of e.\plaining this fact. Generally, i 
under this theory. Conscience is represented as a form ofj 
Feeling, involving reverence' for moral dTstinctions, and imj 
pclljng to their ohscrvance. Sometimes Conscience has been 
reg.''rded rather as a restraining force, involving ‘ a pain more, 
or less intense, attcnd.ant on-violation of duty.’ 

On account of the view thus taken of die functions of this 
power, it is commonly n.amcd by Utilitarians, ‘The Moral 
Sense.' This name has thus an entirety different meaning 
from that intended by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, with whom 
Jloral Sense was a power of Perception. > "i - t ■ 

2. A theory of Conscience, in harmony with a develop- 

ment thcorj- of Mind, lias been propounded by Il.artley, 
Ohenatiaus, i. iv. 6.; and by Mr. James Mill, ck 
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Mackmlos/i (anonjmous, 1835), P- *59 J '’’•t most fully and 
definitely by Professor Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 283. and 
Mental and Moral Science, Eritics, chap. in. The theory in 
its latest form is most desening of attention. 

3. Professor Bain’s Theory of Conscience is the following: 

Conscience is an imitation within ourselves_o£, the goyem- 

ment without ns .* The proof of this is found, ‘ in obsen-ing 
the growth of Conscience from childhood upwards,’ and ‘ its 
character and working generally.’ ‘The first lesson that a 
child learns as a moral agent is obedience. . .-i'The child’s 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain is made nse of to bring 
about this obedience, and)a mental association is rapidly 
formed between disobedience and apprehended pain, more or 
less magnified byfear/j lThe fe eling of encountering certain 
pain. * (both phj'sical and moral) ‘ is the first motive power of 
an ethical kind that can be traced in the mental system of 
childhood.’ . . .'J^^^ntiment of love or respect towards the 
person of the superior infuses a different species of dread/ 
which is ‘ sometimes a more powerful deterring impulse than 
the other.’ . . . ‘ When the young mind is able to take notice 
of the use and meaning of the prohibitions imposed upon it, 
hnd to approve of the end intended by theniHA new motive is 
added, and the Conscience is then a tripltrcompoimd, and 
begirds the actions in question with a threefold fear.’ — Emo- 
tions and Will, pp. 2S3-6. 

4. The philosophic thought of Germany has for the most 
part been separated from the Sensational or Development 
Theory. Some few of the, inore recent writers, however, have 
embraced it. Of these, Schopenhauer may be taken as an 
e.xaniple. He was bom in Danzig, and was Professor of 
Philosophy (Privatdocent) in Berlin, and aftenvards in Frank- 
furt-on-the-Maine, where he died in i860. After saying that 
many would be surprised ifthey knew of what their Conscience 
is composed, he suggests that the elements may be computed 
thus — ‘ one fifth, fear.ofjnan ; one fifth, superstition; one fifth, 
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pieju^ce; one fifth, vanitj’j one fifth, custom .' — Die beiien 
G^ndprcbleme der ElliiS, ist ed., Frankfurt am Main, 1S41, 
p. 196, id ed., Leipzig, i860. 

5. Such descriptions as those of the two preceding para- 
graphs may be allowed to contain a considerable measure of 
truth, the first bearing on associations commonly attendant on 
the moral training of early life, and the second on the hetero- 
geneous combination of motives which often sw^ mSn, when 
they profess to have the approval of Conscience for their con- 
duct But both fail to provide a theot)’ of Conscience, as a 
power authoritative for self-guidance, and even supreme in 
authority, as Conscience is generally allowed to be. Either 
tliero must be a power discovering a sovereign law of conduct ; 
or, the realit)' of Conscience must be denied. 

6. Schopenhauer gives only a gathering of unreason.able 
and unworthy motives which may operate within the mind of 
one who fancies himself doing right. That such a combina- 
tion m.iy e.vist, under shelter of an appeal to Conscience, and 
nitlisome degree of support from the moral sentiments, will 
be generally admitted. But when Schopenhauer grants that 
men thus swayed would be surprised were the true analysis of 
their motives presented to them, he practically admits that no 
one could im.agine such a state of mind entitled to be regarded 
as a genuine e.\ercise of Conscience. </• 

7. Professor Bain’s treatment of the question is altogether 
more interesting, as more obviously facing the difficulties con- 
nected with development of.a power such as Conscience. The 
solution proposed has, moreover, the advantage of logicaFcon- 
sistency with the phase of Utilitarianism adopted, according to 
which utility enforced by punishment is the test of moralit}’. 
On the other hand, it suffers from being manifestly out o' 
harmony with the broader and more attractive basis, accordir 
to which the tendency to produce happiness is the ground 
moral excellence in human conduct Professor Bain gains 
element of authority, but only by the surrender of a largr 
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of the territory of morals. 'J Still more to its disadvantage is 
the consideration, that an internal autliority -which is only an 
imitation of c.xtemal government, has not the cadence ol 
its truth in its own nature, but depends upon the suffi- 
ciency of the warrant for the c.Ktcmal authority to which it 
appeals. 

^ 8. As a historj' of early experience, the theorj’^ in its first 

part accounts only for training in ob edie nce, as an enforced 
necessity. It points only to the use which parents can make 
of certain ‘ primitive impulses of the mind/ such as fear, love, 
and prudence, in order to secure obedience.-’!’ -But it ignores 
the fact, that at a vet^' early stage children distinguish as to 
irightness and wrongness in the commands issued. Tiicre arc 
\somc commands which cliildrcn resent as unjust, and which 
they are forced to obey only at the cost of injur)’ to their 
nature. If this discrimination be possible on the part of 
Children, it is clear that something more is required for their 
trainii^ than force and fe.ar. ^ 

• ' ' 9 . -The fuU strain falls upon the third stage in the- alleged 
development of Conscience, ‘ when the young mind is able to 
take notice of the use and meaning of the prohibitions imposed 
upou it, and to approve of the end intended by them.’ What 
Professor Bain has said in reference to an a priori theory, holds 
n-ith equal force here, — ‘ There can be no such thing as a stan- 
dard overriding the judgment of every separate intelligence.’ — 
Emoiiofts, p. 262. Human thought cannot be kept in con- 
tinual subjection to authority. To accept as right what we 
have been always commanded, or accustomed to do, is con- 
tinued childhood. Every separate intelligence must find suffi- 
cient reason for accounting certain actions right, and others 
wrong. This cannot be found cither in the authority of 
parents or in past practice. It must be recognised by personal 
intelligence, on evidence either of fact or principle. It is 
certainly true, as Dr. Bain says, that, ‘wherever an agreement 
is come to by a large or ascendant part)’, there is a natural 
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tendency to compel the rest to fall in with that’ But so 
much the more obvious is it, that every man must se ek_a stan- 
dard satisfying to his pvvm^Re^on^and act upon that This 
E)F."Baih“p'iacticaliy admits in tEe quotation last given, and 
Mr. Mill has powerfully argued for such rmrestrained freedom 
of thought, in his work on Liberty.’ Such a standard, if 
found, may lead to a doctrine of righteous disobedience to , 
external authority, and a reversal of earlier practice. 

^ 10 . The theory must fall back on utility as the basis of 
personal assent to moral distinctions, and in doing so it owns 
the failure of its attempt to develop Conscience by means of 
authority. Either ‘ every separate intelligence’ must find for 
itself a law nature, marking off some actions as right, others 
as wrong, oiFit must continue under the trammels of authority. 
If the former,' the failure is admitted ; if the latterj the escape 
is not effected. Professor Bain admits that ‘the grand difficulty’ 
is to account for ‘ the self-formed or independent conscience,’ 
‘where the individual is a law to himself.' ‘But,’ he adds, 

‘ there is nothing very formidable in this apparent contradic- 
tion,’ ‘when the young mind is sufficiently advanced to be 
able to appreciate the motives, the utilities, or the sentiment 
that led to their imposition — the character of the conscience is 
entirely transformed; the motive power issues from a different 
quarter of the mental framework. Regard is now had to the 
intent and meaning of the law, and not to the mere fact of its 
being prescribed by some power.’ — Evwtiom, p. 288. The 
difficulty here seems much more formidable than Professor Bain 
allows. The situation of the theory is briefly this, — Utility is 
the basis of moral distinctions; but some limit must be assigned 
to the principle, for we do"^ not make everything a moral rule 
that we consider useful. Utility_madepompulsojry. is the stan- 
dard _ofiSotality ; Morality is thus an institution of society; 
Conscience is an imitation of the Government of society; Con- 
science isj first fear of authority, and’ theni'respect for it ; but, 
‘even in theTnost unanimous notions of mankind, there can be 
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,no such thing as a standard overriding the judgment of every 
separate intelligence;’ the individual must thereforo^cmancipate 
himself from authority, in order to be ‘a law to himself;’ to- 
this end he must recognise the intent and meaning of the law ; 
for this purpose he must fall back on Utility. It is not, how- 
ever, all Utility, but only Utility made compulsoiy, which affords 
the basis of morals, and it is Society which determines what 
shall be made compulsory. How can every separate intelli- 
gence emancipate itself? How can it find to its own satisfaction 
a nile of life so essentially superior to the authority of Society, 
as to warrant independent action in opposition to the teaching 
of Society? 



CHAPTER IV. 


DUTV OR OBLIGATION. 

(trriUTARIAN THEORY.) 

1. On a UtiUtarian Theoiy, the problem concerning moral 
obligation years this form : — If tendency to produce happiness 
dctefmirie''the rightness of an .action, hoiv can we rise .above 
the agreeable .and desirable to find philosophic warrant for a 
doctrine of person.a) obligation? UtUitarianisra meets its last 
and severest test in the attempt to distinguish between the 
desirable, uhicli is the optional; and the dutiful, which is the 
imperative. 

2. That happiness is by our nature desirable, is a fact 
which neither. constitutes a law of personal obligation, nor 
obviates tlie necessity for having one. It cannot constitute a 
law of action, for the de sirable has power only to attra ct, no t 
to com mand. Besides, t he desiraHIema y often belhe unattaip- 
.TbT^'fhe dutiful is not only 'the possible, but'the bindiifg.'' 
Neither can the desirability of h.appiness obviate tlio necessity 
for a law of obligation in the guidance of life. All pleasures 
are desirable, but all cannot be enjoyed at once ; of pleasures, 
some ate higher in quality, some lower, but the higher cannot 
always be preferred to the lower, therefore the qu.ality of 
pleasure does not of itself afford a sufficient rule for selection. 
Tf man must sometimes surrender a higher enjoyment for a 
lower, and yet rigidly restrict lower pleasures for the s.ake of ' 
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higher attainment and action, we need to discover the ground 
of these necessities. Analysis discovers a t hysic al r.er'ssity, 
since man must c.at, as well as think ; rest, as well as work ; 
and'an ir.teUectual neassitw since man must concentrate his 
attention in order successfully to guide his efforts, and must 
therefore do some things, and leave otheis unattempted ; but, 
\,ithin the possibilities of human elTort, there is still another 
necessity, since of the things which a man can do, he recognises 
some as binding upon him in a sense in which others are not, 
and this is jncrqjhne^-cssily. If, to perfonn the high functions of 
his life, he must deny himself some pleasures; and if, as a 
member of society, he must surrender his own pleasure for tne 
good of others, there is a law of Self-denial and there is a 
law of Benevolence. Utilitarianism roust, therefore, supply 
a basis of obligation in order to_ nrikc good its claims as a- 
Philosophy of Morals, .; r' 

3 . The extreme difnculty of discovering a basis for moral 
obligation under this theory h.ns led to great diversity of opinion 
among its upholders. Bentham makes the cleanest cut through 
tne difficulty by simply denying that there is such a thing as 
duty. ‘ It is, in fact, very idle to talk about duties ; the word 
itself has in it something disagreeable and repulsive.' — iJw;- 

t. to. ‘The talisman of arrogance, indolence, and 
Ignorance, is to be found in a single word, an authoritative 
imposture. — It is the word “ ought,” “ ought or ought not," 
as circumstances may be ... If the use of the word be ad- 
missible at all, it “ought" to be banished from the vocabulary 
of morals.’ — pp. 31, ga. And yet, he has hot advanced thirty 
p^ges, before we find the following, — ‘Every pleasure is/r/ffr« 
/S.-rr good, and ought to be pursued. Every pain is a prima 
fitcie e%-il, and ought to be avoided.’ — Jl\ p. 59. This post- 
humous-work — Deontdo ^- — is so unguarded as to warrant the 
opinion that Bentham’s memory would liave been more 
honoured by withholding it from publication. 

4 . Mr. Charles Darwin attempts to surmount the difficulty 
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, by reducing its dimensions. ‘ The imperious word oug,!it seems 
merely to imply tlie consciousness of the existence of a _£er^ 
-siatent instjnch^either innate or partly acquired, serving him 
(man) as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly 
use the word ourM j n a raetiphorical sense when we say 
hounds ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to 
retrieve their game. If they fail thus to act, they fail in their 
dut>% and act wrongly .’ — The Deseatt ef Matt, — ‘ Moral Sense,’ 
sd ed r r6. The quotation is preceded by these words, — ‘Thus 
at last man comes to feel, through acquired and perhaps 
inherited habit, that it is best for him to obey his more per- 
sistent instincts’ (it. f). This quotation is preceded, two pages 
earlier, by these words, — ‘The wish for another man’s property 
is, perhaps, as persistent a desire as any that can be named,’ 
I. p. 90. This view does not harmonise with Mr. Darwin’s 
account of a moral being, (i 1 1.) 

5. Profjjssor jUiin meets the difficulty bv making ex ternal ' 
at. horitv the source of person al obligation, and restricting 
obligation to ‘ the class of .actions enforced by the sanction oi 
punishment.’ — EtttoUotis, p. 234. This, at one sweep, cuts off 
from the area of personal oblig.ation the whole class of right 
actions, ‘‘tt'hen a man does his duty, he escapes punishment ; 
to assert anything more is to obliterate the radical distinction 
between duty .and merit.’ — Emolions, p. 292. On the con- 
trary, to assert the duty of right actions is to preserve this 
distinction, for duty binds to the performance of an action, 
merit belongs to the person on account of having fulfilled his 
duty.:l^ut to restrict moral oblig.ation to'the avoid.ance of 
wrong actions, — to say that" it involves only restraint upon 
mean and cruel deeds, but'-does not make noble and bene- 
ficent deeds binding upon men, — is to give up the gr.andesl 
part of morality, .and to confess failure at a vital point in the 
theory. For a Utilitarian theoiy there is the further disad- 
vantage of a surrender of its claims as a theory of benevolence, 
'.—in this form it ceases to be a theoty’ inculcating ‘ the greates 
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1 happiness of the greatest number.’ But even within the re- 
stricted area the theory fails to establish a doctrine of moral 
obligation. It only points out how evil deeds are restrained^ 
'by society, not why a man ought to refrain from such actions. 
If to escape this difficulty we fall back upon utilit)^ everything 
' in the form of obligation is lost, since that which is to be 
explained is the selection of some utilities as those which are 
to be enforced. 

6. The fullest appreciation of the difficulty is to be found 
in Mr. John S. Mill’s Utilitarianistn. He keeps strictly to the 
I I’iew wliich recognises,the foundation of morals in the tendency 
of actions to promote'liappiness, holds to the benevolent inter- 
pretation of the theory, and finds no limitation of it, except 
that afforded by the quantity and quality of pleasures. He 
therefore shuns the reference to external authority as tKe 
source of obligations. His nearest approach to it, is the 
' acknowledgment that the question as to the_comparativ£_excek 
jlence of pleasures is to be decided by the votes of competeih 
■judges, from whose decision there can be no appeal, p. 

But he does not elevate such judges into the position of autho- 
rities determining personal obligation. They are only compe- 
tent witnesses recording the results of their experience. 

1 (''7. Mr. Mill complicates the question of Obligation by his 
mode of stating it. He says, ‘ The question is often asked, 
and properly so, in regard to any supposed moral standard, 
IVhat is its sanction 1 Wffiat are the motives to obey it, or, 
more specifically, what is the source of its obligation 1 Whence 
does it derive its binding force 1 It is a necessary part of 
moral philosophy to provide the answer to this question.’ — 
Chap. iii. p. 39. The more specific statement is e.xact, but 
the two earlier forms of the question apply to topics quite dis- 
itinct. Sanction and Motive are both essentially different from 
Ipbligation. Sanction is a confirmation |pf '^tKe'lnor^ ^'laractei ' 
^ J°(fL’13i'°’’'-^''^^'‘^*^-^o^O"’S--it-in-e.xpenence. M^ive is that 
^'.("’hich induces or impels a man -to do an action, whether that'jl 
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nction be light or ivrong. Both of these belong to moral 
Jihilosophy, But not to that part of it now engaging attention 
OUtga/icn is the binding of a moral agent to do that which is| 
right, whether he incline or not ; and to refrain from doing a 
wrong action, however much he incline to do it. The ques- 
tion is, Can a standard of Happiness have the binding force of 
moral law t Happiness is agreeable ; to secure it is desirable ; 
but how is it dutifu l or binding on me to seek it for myself, or 
to promote the happiness of others even at the sacrifice of my 
oivjnt 

‘'*'8. Mr. Mill finds ‘the source of obligation’ in personal 
feeling. The following arc the most definite statements : ‘The 
ultimate sanction of all morality is a subjective feeling in ouri 
mind,’ p, 42 ; ‘ The intcm.al sanction of duty, whatever our) 
standard of duty may be, is one and the same, — a feeling in ourt 
own mind, a pain, more o r less jntense, attendant on a viola- 
tion of_duty,’ p. 41 ; ‘This feeling, when disinterested and 
connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, and not with some 
particular form of it, or with .any of the merely accessory cir- 
cuinst.ancc.'s, is the essence of Conscience,’ pp. 41-2. It is 
unfortunate that the tcrar Sanclion is the one employed in 
these passages. Th.at such a p.ain .as that described is a sanc- 
tion of morality is uniformly admitted. But it is not admitted 
that ‘the source of obligation’ c.an be found in anything per- 
sonal, far less that it can be identified with this sanction. 

'Looking at the meiits of the theory, it is worthy of notice • 
that in seeking an internal source of Obligation, Mr. Mill 
selects Painj as in seeking an e.’ctemai source. Dr. Bain 
selects Punishment. Both point to restraint on wrong actions 

The statement th.at ‘ the internal sanction ... is a pain 
attendant on violation of duty,’ presupposes a doctnne of dut), , 
but does not supply it. The knowledge of duty cannot 
originate out of a pair, which is' consequent on violating our 
■ duty. Still less cm duty itself originate from such a source. 
'I he knowledge of duty, and painful feeling because of neglect 
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of duty, are so different, that the one is knowledge of binding 
force as to what is to be done ; the other is experience of dis- 
turbing force consequent upon what has been done. The 
question, therefore, remains, what is ‘the pure idea of duty’ 

■ connected with this feeling 1 ‘ Binding force ’ over a person 

rust come from a source superior to the person. If so, it 
cannot come from his own feeling, nor even from his own 
knowledge. The knowledge of obligation must be knowledge 
of ‘ binding force,’ applying to him, as one subject to moral 
law. Obligation must be a condition of the life of a moral 
being, even though unacknowledged by the man himself. 

9. Identification of Obligation with ‘the conscientiouj 
feelings of mankind,’ involves the serious difficulty of admitting 
that those who have no such feelings thereby escape obliga- 
tion. This difficulty is met by hir. Mill in the following 
manner : — ‘ Undoubtedly this sanction has no binding efficacy ' 
in those who do not possess the feelings it appeals to ; but 
neither will these persons be more obedient to any other moral 
principle than to the utilitarian one,’ pp. aa, 43. This de- 
fence of Utilitarianism is unavaUing, because of the essential 
difference between obligation and obedience. The transition 
from binding authority to binding efficacy, shifts attention to a 
new subject, and leaves the difficulty standing. Obligation is 
requirement of obedience; Obedience is acknowledgment of 
obligation. 'The real difficulty is in answering this question, — 
If a man do not acknowledge or feel his obligation, is he on 
that account free from obligation! To answer in the affirma- 
tive is to admit that Utilitarianism is incapable of attaining 
a doctrine of moral obligation. A man who has no con- 
scientious feelings to restrain him from telling falsehoods, is 
..not thereby released from obligation to the law of truthful- 
ness.' 

'^^10. The theory which makes ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ’ the test of moral action, loses all its. 
value, if it be without a scientific basis for moral obligation.' 
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If there be one thing which specially commends the theory to 
our admiration, it is the aspect of universal benevolence which 
it wears. But, in order to be accepted as a sound theory of 
Benevolence, it must establish on a philosophic basis a doc- 
trine of unvarying obligation to act benevolently. Mr. Mill 
puts the question thus, — ‘ Why am I bound to promote the 
general happiness % If my own happiness lies in something else, 
why may I not give that the preference 1 ’ Mr. Mill answers, 
‘If the view adopted by the utilitarian philosophy of the 
nature of the moral sense be correct, this difficulty will always 
present itself, until the influences which form moral character 
have taken the same hold of the principle which they have 
taken of some of the consequences — until, by the improvement 
of education, the feeling of unity with our fellow-creatures 
shall be (what it cannot be doubted that Christ intended it to 
be) as deeply rooted in our character, and to our conscious- 
ness as completely a part of our nature, as the horror of crime 
is in an ordinarily well-brought-up young person,’ p. 40. This 
is an admirable passage. But it fails to meet the scientific 
demands upon an Ethical Theory. It concerns obedience, 
not obligation ; and vividly portrays the need for renovation 
of nature before the law of benevolence can become the 
general rule of life among us. But the difficulty of attaining 
uniform consistent benevolence in practice is not the sub- 
ject engaging attention. The philosophic difficulty of con- 
structing a theory of morals is one thing ; the practical diffi- 
culty of rendering uniform obedience to the requirements of 
morality is quite another thing. Doubtless, it is beyond 
the power of Moral Philosophy to make men obey the law ; 
but it is the part of Moral Philosophy to show that there 
is a moral law to be obeyed. Mr. Mill’s answer is in- 
sufficient because of the wide separation between theory 
and practice. That the practical difficulty of personal con- 
formity mth the law of benevolence ‘will always be felt, 
until the influences which form moral character have taken 
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(hold of the principle’ ia ccrtcin. Eat the question is, v.hai 
obligr.tion rests on the person v.-ho tvoald form his character 
aright, to accept this principle of benevolence as the rule of 
conduct 1 It is certain that Christ intended the feeling of 
cnitv- vrith oar fcUotr-creatares to be deeply rooted in our 
d'.aractcr; but it is no less ceruin that in order to secure the 
fulfilment of his intention, Christ proclaimed the principle of 
benevolence as a lav.- for Humanity. And, in order to estab- 
lish a philosophy of benevolence. Moral I’hilosophy must shov 
that the prindplc of benevolence is a latv of narural obligation. 
If v,-e are to escape the admission that Selfishness is dutiful, 
tve must pass Mr. Daman’s vie-.---, that pe rsistent de sire is the 
ground of obligation.^.', If vre arc to maintain that morality 
requires a man to hap his promise, e.-cn though he is^not 
forced to do so, t.-c must ' pass ' I'rofcssor Bain's, vicv.-,'Ahai 
external authority is the source of duty. And noy^, if we are 
to avoid the position, that a man is freed from obligation by 
simply diso'vnirrg it, wc roust pass^Mr. Mill’s aieiv, that per- 
■ sonal feeling is the source of obligation. Has, then, Utilitari- 
' aaism no answer to the question, Vil-.at b ,the source of 
Obligation! ‘\\Tiy am I bound to promote the general 
happiness?’ Must Philosophy, before attempting an answer, 
■wait until the improvement of education has rooted in the 
d-uiracter of rJl men a feeling of unity- with their fellon-- 
creaturesl If so, on what gro-und roust education ptocecd? 
On Prudence, which means only- Self-interest ? or on Xatuml 
,La-.v1 The Intuitional Theory- gives its answer thus, — The 
s-uindard of motak has in itself the authority of law, binding 
on every intelligence capable of underslandmg and apply-ing it. 

man cannot live and escape obligation, how-ever mudr he 
violate it But, the s-uuidard of Happiness cannot be the 
s-umdard of momb, because the agreeable, or desirable, does 
not in itself possess ‘binding force’ to detenuine the action of 
jnoTsl beings. 



ART II. 


IJIPULSES AND RESTRAINTS BELONGING 
TO THE NATURE OF MAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

J.\iruisns TO action. 

1. Tiicre are certain forces belonging to human nature 

.vhich so openate .as to impel us to .act. Hy means of Jhese 
Impulses, .actinty is made a Jaw of our nature. ■ . ' 

2. These Impulses have been denominated ‘ principles of 
action,’ ‘motives,’ ‘active powers,’ .and ‘springs of action.’ 

‘ Principle,’ signifying a commencement, m.ay apply to the 
origi^o£jictmty,__as well as of Itnowlcdge; but it is better 
that it be hept for the latter application, and it is so reserved 
here. ‘Motive’ is ambiguous, being applied to e.vtemal ob- 
jects which attract, as well as to internal forces which impel. 
‘Active Powers,’ the favourite title of Reid and Stewart, does 
not adequately discriminate these forces from the intellectual 
powers. ^ ■ 

3. .Some Impulses belong to our physical nature, and are, 
experienced by us m common with the lower animals. They' 
.are not acquired, but are c.ssenti.il conditions of animal exist- 
ence, concerned with the ^upport of the phjsical frame and 
the continuance of the race. They are Imnger, thirst, and sex. 
In these, appears man’s affinity, of nature with the brutes. 
Th .'se Impulses are commonly named Appetites. In a national 
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.'nature, they arc rvarrantably gratified only in accordance v.-itli 
j an intelligent regard to their ajipointed ends. Deflection from ^ 
this is surrender of rational self-government, and assimilation 
to brute Ufe. 

4/ 'The larger number of Impulses are of a superior order, 
as is shown by their dependence upon intelligence for their 
rise in consciousness. 

5. Various forms of classification_ have been proposed. 
Dr. Reid gives a threefold division, — mechanical, anim.al, and 
rational. — /Ic/ive Powers, ill. i. i. This is a mixed division, 
as mechanical impulses are animal. It has been objected to 
by Stewart (Philos, of Ad. and Mor. Poroers, Intro.), who 
classifies thus : — Appetites, Desires, Affections, Self-love, the 
Moral Faculty. Dr. Thomas Brown arranges by reference to 
their relation to time. Immediate, Retrospective, and Prospec- 
tive. — Led. $2. For Professor Bain's classification, v. EmoUons 
and Will, chap. it. 

, '6. Difference of psychological nattire among the Im- 
pulses affords a philosophic ground of classification. On this 
b.asis Impulses may be divided into three classes, -t-D.esirc,*-, , 
Affections, and'! udgments ;-icraving powers^ving powers, and 
persuading powers^ These indicate respectively, the/empti- 
ness of out nature, ^h e ftilnes s-oLoiir natur£ and po wer o ficlis- 
crimination in our nature fo^sclf-gtiid.anccT^ AH these forms of 
impulse may be Irlcnde'd in a single mental state, but they can- 
not be merged in each other, or lose their distinctive features. 
Plato’s /{e/n/’/ie. B. iv., 437. 

, 7.' Desire is craving, — a force impelling us to d raw int o 

our possession what is fitted to give satisfaction. It primarily 
affords evidence that our nature is not self-sufficient Every 
desire involves three things, — (r.) consciousness o f want ; (e.) 
con sequent restlessness of_nature;,and (3.) longing.Jfor ...satis- 
fa ction . These three particulars indicate the origin, attendant 
sensibility, and essential ch.iracteristic of the impulse so de- 
nominated. Appetites are a class of desires, belonging to \ 
ph) sical existence. They are distinguished from other desires. 
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as being periodical, and becoming quiescent by means of satis- 
fiiction. Jlental Desires are continuous in exercise, seek con- 
tinuity of gratification, and are dependent upon some degree 
of intelligence for their exercise. Stewart distinguishes the 
folloiving mental desires, — Desire’ of knowledge, ,Df society, of 
esteem^f power. {Outlines of Afar. Phil.) Though the'De- 
sires seeK self-satisfaction in contrast with the satisfaction of 
others, they arc not selBsh, that is, do not seek their end by 
the injury of others. Where selfishness appears there is un- 
natural desire, associated with the natural or normal. Our 
Desires are the forces which specially expose us to the risk of 
selfishness. On this account, every exercise of desire calls for 
rigid application of self-government. 

• 8. Affection is inclination towards others, disposing us, 
to give from our own resources what may influence them either 
for good or ill. 7n practical tendency, the Affections are thej 
reverse of the Desires. Desires .absorb j Affections give out., 
.•\fiections presuppose a recognition of certain qualities in per- 
sons, and, in a modified degree, in lower sentient beings, 
but not in things, for the exercise of affection presupposes in 
tlie object of it the possibility either ofh.annonyor antagonism 
of feeling. Affections take the form of Love or Hate (Anti- 
pathy), according as the objects of them arc esteemed, in any 
sense, good or bad; and the form of Reverence or Pity, 
according as the object is esteemed either supenor or inferior’ 
in nature and e.xperiencc. Desires inrariably seek what is 
accounted a persomal gain. But .affections are of two classes, 
seeking either the benefit or the restraint of others. In the 
latter class, affections have'an element of self-protection, which 
is of great moral signifiamce. 

9. Judgments of two distinct chisses take rank as im- 
pulses, ii.imely, Judgments of Enidence, concerned with self-, 
interest or expediency; and judgmems of Rectitude, con- 
cerned with tightness in acHons and dispositions, leading to 
judgments of obligation and responsibility. 
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For the tlifTcrcnce betiveen llicse two classes of judgments, 
as impulses to actions, see Reid's Acl. Pmvers, in. 3. Tliat 
Conscience performs the function of what the Scotch School 
have called 'Active Powers,’ is commonly held; but, on any 
thcoiy, this is possible only by means of a judgment bearing 
on present circumstances. 

Judgments do not simply and of themselves perfonn the 
■ function of impulse, but these two classes of judgments have 
issodatcd with them certain dispositions whose impelling force 
jperates with the judgments. These dispositions are, desire 
of personal advantage (often called, self-love) with expectation 
or hope ; and reverence for moml law, with devotion to tlie 
Deity as Moral Governor. Without the judgments, the atten- 
ilant dispositions are not e.vperienced. The judgments, there- 
fore, are properly regarded as the origin of impelling force. 
(On the other hand, without the attendant disposition, the 
(judgments would fail to perform the part of an impulse. The 
presence of these dispositions depends not upon the circum-. 
stances in which a man is placed, but upon the degree of 
intellectual energy bestowed upon the question how far duty 
or interest is involved. This, therefore, csuhiishes the intel- 
lectual origin of the impulse. Kant's Mdaph. pf Ethics, 
p. 60, and p. lio. It is at this point that there lies the ex- 
planation of wlrnt .ippc.ars the singular utterance of Mr. Mill, 
in objecting to the s.aying ‘ that my conscience prevails over 
my desires,’ when he adds, — ‘as if conscience were not itself a 
desire — the desire to do right.' — Exam. j). 567. 

10 . All these impelling forces are original powers of our 
nature, not to be accounted for by any process of development. 
Desires and Affections, as inferior to Judgments, may be said 
to lie in the line between sensation and intelligence. Yet, so 
far arc* they from being stages of development towards intelli-* 
gence or intermediate forces by means of which intellect may 
be evolved, that physical desires are dependent on our organ- 
ism, uhile mental desires presuppose intelligence as the con- 
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liitiou of their cxpci ience. Neither continuance of a particular 
feeling, nor growing intensity of it, nor combination of various 
feelings, can account for Desires or Affections. 

11. Pro'dlems. — (i.) Granting tliat Judgments are formal 
c-xpressions of Truth, can they be at the same time Impulses 
to action? (a.) If a Moral judgment awaken reverence for 
moral law, is the judgment in that case the spring of action, 
or the reverence, or both together? ( 3 .) Granting that some 
judgments are impulses to action, should judgments of obliga- 
tion, when viewed in this relation, be held to constitute .% class 
distinct from judgments of tightness? 



CHAPTER IT. 

ETHICAL CI.ASSIFICATION OF NATURAL IMPULSES. , 

1. As Moral Philosop|iy^is cpnc^ii^d with moral action, it 
must.^prd an explanation^offfie origin o’f our actions, as well 
as'bf our knowledge of their moral quality. It must determine 
the Ethical value and relations of the Natural Impulses., , 

2. Impulses to action must themselves be active/' In so' 
far as they come under control of the IVill (v. infra. Part ill.), 
their exercise may possess moral quality, that is, may come 
under regulation of Conscience. 

3. As Desires and Affections may spring into exercise 
irrespective of control of the Will (p. Part nr.), they may be, in 
their rise, mere natural forces, possessed of no moral quality. 
Desires, craving self-satisfaction, are not in themselves selfish ; 
affections, inclining towards the good of others, are not in 
themselves benevolent ; affections, inclining towards resistance 
of others, are not in themselves malevolent 

4. A Desire or Affection which is merely natural, and not 
moral, in its rise, thereafter takes rank as a moral action, since 
its continuance depends on the Will, and is liable to the appli- 
cation of moral prindple. Desire which is not in itself selfish, 
may become so in its indulgence; affection not in itself benevo- 
lent, may wear this moral character in its exercise ; such affec- 
tion as hate, which is not in itself malevolent, may become so 
in the manner of its operation. 
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5. A J udgmcnt of expediency, regarded merely as a pro- 
position, has no moral quality; but, when accepted as an 
impulse to action, stimulating the desire of personal advantage, 
it immediately comes under the dominion of moral larv. Thus 
a judgment of expediency may assume the form of an im- 
pulse to neglect or to transgress moral latv, in which case it 
is itself wrong, and the consequent action must wear a similar 
character. 

6. A moral judgment, regarded merely as a proposition 
afrirroing the application of moral law, has in itself no moral 
quality; but, regarded as an impulse capable ot atvakening 
reverence for the law, and devotion to the Lawgiver, it is not 
only morally tight, but is the only Impulse which, from its very 
nature, is necessarily right, requiring reference to nothing be- 
yond itself for its warrant In order, however, that a judgment 
may legitimately be credited with this warrant, it must be 
recognised as involving an application of pure moral law. 
Stc p. aS, sec. 12. 

7. By reason of the sovereignty of Moral Law, and the 
distinctive character of the Mora! Judgment as an impulse to 
action, all other impulses are morally subordinate to the Moral 
Judgment, which .alone among the impulses has unifonn, un- 
questionable title to sway the conduct. 

8. The N.atural Desires and .Affections, .as Natural Impulses, 
are dependent upon a moral judgment for the determination of 
the moral qii.ality of their e.\ercise, in respect of the circum- 
stances and degree in which they influence our conduct. 

9. Amongst the subordinate Natural Impulses, Affections 
occupy a position superior to desires, when both are regarded 
from a moral point of view. This Ethical superiority rests 
prim-arily on a natural superiority, but ultimately on the fact 
that moral principle demands self-denial in submission to its 
authority, whidi imposes more restraint upon desires than upon 
affections. In practice, Self-denial is only the negative result 
attending on the -acknowlccUnncht of the supremacy of moral' 
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hvr. It is restraint in one direction, consequent upon activity 
demanded in another. 

10. Problems. — (i.) Is Hate not by its nature malevo- 
lent ? (e.) If Hate is not in itself malevolent, by what addition 
is it turned into a malicious force 1 ( 3 .) Grantin" that Desire 
is inferior to affection', if a desire be a natural attendant on an 
affection, does the former in that case take equal ethical rank 
with the latter! 



CHAPTER III. 


RESTR^VINTS UPON ACTION. 

1. Diversity of character among our natural impulses, in 
itself implies restraint upon some of the number, in order 
to action of others. The most obWous examples are/fo.und , 
in the contot)- affections — Love and Hate, Reverente &nd 
Pjtj’. ' A furtiifcr restraint is involved in the subordination of 
impulses to moral law. 

2. Besides the restraint upon activity, arising (i.) from the 
natural hws of exercise, and ( 2 .) from the application of 
moral law, there " are certain natural forces whose primary, 
though not exclusive, function it is to restrain from action. 
These arc Emotions, of which the chief are Wonder, Grief 
and Fear. 

3. Emotion i s ag i tation of feelin g, attended by more ..or 
less physical disturbance, aptLabvays implies a sense of weak- 
,hcsG. The Emotions, in common with the Impulses, imply 
movement of our inner nature ; but Desires and Affections 
"are movements towards tfieir objects. Emotions are move- 
ments from their objects. 

4. Their restraining power is experienced with great 
diversity of degree, and at their height they attain an oyer-* 
whelming force, paralysing the other energies. 

5. Emotions, like desires, arc concerned with Self, and 
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■are marks of the weakness of our nature. But they differ 
[completely in function, the Desires cravin g s^atisfagtion, the 
jEmotio ns sh unning injury. 

V.’r-’6. The_ Emotions are in clpsc_ relation with Intelligence. 
Fear, the lowest of them all, may be experienced in some form 
, by every sentient creature, but in its higher forms it is depen- 
■-dent on the exercise of intelligence. If the lower animals are 
often subjects of fear from which man is delivered by his 
intelligence, it is no less true that the animals escape many 
fonms of fear to ^yhich men are liable. 

Emotions in their rise are naturally independent of the 
/Will, and‘in their exercise may reach a paroxysm, ungovernable 
/by the Will. 'i'In all their ordinary' exercise, however, they arc 
subject to the laws of self-government. In liarmony tvith the 
j common laws of activity, the measure of control possible under 
excitement may be increased. 

8. Wonder, in filling the mind, throws an arrest for a time 
upon the voluntary direction of activity ; Grief dulls the mind, 
abating proportionately its interest in things around ; Fear is 
capable of putting a restraint upon powers, both of intelligence 
and of action. 

Besides their inherently restraining power^ Emotions are 
naturally fitted for amalgamation with the impulses. Wien 
j acting in combination with an Impulse, the Emotion which 
; restrains in one direction, lends its force to intensify tlie power 
I of impulse urging in another direction. This law of combina- 
i tion holds good, however, only when the Emotion is experi- 
jenced in moderate degree. As it rises towards full energy 
\ it absorbs consciousness, and the possibility of amalgamation 
■with an Impulse ceases. Fear, when moderate in degree, 
jwill give force to the desire of safety; Wonder will quicken 
Icuriosit)' ; Grief ivill stimulate reflectiveness. But as Emotion 
rises in intensity, the stimulating force gradually abates. At 
the maximum of force, Fear paralyses. Wonder stupifies. Grief 
deepens into the listlessness of despair. 
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.10. Problems. — (i.) Is Wonder greatest in mind when 
it is the child of ignorance or of knowledge? (2.) Can the 
Emotions be proved to afford evidence of the greatne.ss of 
our nature, while they are at the same time essentially con 
nected with its weakness ? (3.) How does the emotion of Fear 
stand related to the affection of Reverence? (4.} Is Grief 
capable of proving in any way an elevating power, though its 
immediate effect is depressing? 




PART nr. 


THE WILL. 


CHAPTER I. 

■< ITS K.\TURE AND RELATIONS TO OUR OTHER POWERS. 

Will is a power of control over the other faculties and 
capacities of oiir nature, by means of wjiicli we are enabled to 
d^ermine personal activity, /•'■/•' ' 

It is to be c.irefully observed that Will is control of our j 
own powers, not of external things. Edwards has quite over- 
looked this, in his definition, — ‘Will is that which chooses 
anything .’ — Freedom of Will, i. i. And again, he extends its 
application to ‘ tiling present and absent.’ Locke had said. 
Essay It. at, sec. 15, with more accuracy, ‘ Volition is an actj 
of the mind knoningly exerting that dominion it takes itselE 
to have over any part of the man, by employing it in, or with 4 
holding it from, any particular action. And what is the Willh 
but the faculty to do this?’ So Reid makes Will ‘ a power to 
determine in things which he conceives to depend upon his 
determinations .’ — Active Penuers, ii. i. From the time of 
Kant, the doctrine of the Will has generally had the leading 
place in the Ethical systems of Germany. Next in importance 
in the treatment of the Will, is the literature of America, which 
has distinct Treatises on this subject by Edwards, Upham, 
Tappan, Whedon, Hazard, Bledsoe, and Day, 
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■ ■ 2, U'ill is a power distincl from all the other power., 
nlrendy named. Intellect is hnowing power, Will is controllin.- 
power. ■ Affection is inclination towards another person, WiVi 
is guid-ance of our own activity. Desire i s craving of-what we 
Jinve not, Will is use of what belongs to us as part of. our own 
_rature. Emotion is e.xcitemcnt of feeling in contemplation of 
an object, Will is energy from within, directing us in our 
rcl.ations to extcm.al objects. Affection, Desire, and Emotion, 
are all concerned with cxtcrrul objects, Will is concerned with 
the mr.n.-’gcment of affections, desires, and emotions. Intel- 
lect, besides being occupied v.ntli the ohjacts and occasions 
nhicli awahen affections, desires, and emotions, is ctpable of 
making these exercises of feeling themselves tlte matter of 
observ-ation, but it is the function of Will, under fixed law.s, to 
determine in the case of all these, including Intellect, the 
tunc, manner, and measure of exercise. 

.Most imporunt of these distinctions is that between desire 
and will. These have often been identified, llieir distinction 
IS thorough-going, as indicated above. This has been insisted 
upon by Locke, Essay ii. at ; by Reid, AeS. Patcers, it, i, 
Work.s, 531 ; by Stewart, Ad. avA ,1/hr. Pcv:crs, App. p. 471. 
Works, VI. p. 345 ; by Upham, on the IfW, c. v. p. S4. Des 
Canes identified Desire and Will, /yfrrvjh.'cr </./%f/t>r. xxxii. 
So also did _PricstIey, PMlosafhical jVtssssi/y, p. 35. Edwards 
said, ‘ fJ'/V/ seems to be a word of more general signification, 
extending to things present and absent. JPh.f/rr'IfespccLs 
somctliing absent ... 1 cannot think they are so cntirelv 
distinct, that they can ever be properly said to run counter.’ 
— Frici. cf Will, I. I, Dr. 'Thomas Brown said, ‘These 
brief feelings, which the body immediately obeys, . . . arc 
commonly termed Volitions ; while the more lasting wkhes, 
w nich have no such direct termination, arc simply denominated 
Desires.’ — Cause arui Effed, i. 3, 3d ed. p. 51. 

3. Will is an essential and prominent feature of Person 
alilv. '.A person is a Self-conscious Intelligence, capable of 
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selHeJerraination. If Intelligence is needful to make know- 
ledge of Moral Law possible, Will, or power of self-determina- 
tion, is needful to make obedience to that law possible. 
Power of self-determination is thus essential to the nature of 
a moral being. Kant says of man that ‘ his will ’ is his ‘ proper 
self,’ Metapk, of Ethics, ed, 71. It is power of control 
over our whole nature. ‘ The immediate object of ever)' act 
of will is to move some portion of the body, or to influence 
mental activity.’ — Freedom of Mind in Willing, p. 13, by Row- 
land G. Hazard, New York, 1864. The author, however, 
gives a definition too wide, when he says, ‘ Will is the power 
or faculty of the mind for eflTort,’ p. 24. 
f Will holds a double relation to Intelligence, (i.) £ 
relation of superiority in respect of control ; and (2.) a relation 
of dependence in respect of need for guidance in the govern- 
ment of the subordinate powers. The former is the common 
relation of Will to all other powers of personal activity. The 
latter is a special relation subsisting between Will and Intel- 
lect, by reason of which self-control in human experience is a' 
Rational Self-control. 

Reason is t he ‘legislato r and governor of Will.’ — Kant, 
'Metaph. of Ethics, p. 18. The term ‘ governor ’ must, however, 
be interpreted in harmony with legislation or discover)' of law, 
which is the proper function of intelligence. 

Intellect has superiority of teaching power, without con 
trolling power. Will has superiority of controlling power, with- 
out teaching power. The grand distinction of man as an 
active being is recognised when the harmony of these two is 
such as to secure unity of force, and unity of result. 

‘'i 5. To all the powers lower than Intelligence, Will holds 
only the single relation of superiority in respect of control, 
without any dependence in respect of authoritative guidance. 
These lower powers afford occasion for the exercise of Will, 
but Will is not dependent on them for a rule of action. This 
singleness of relationship is consequent upon the natural 
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inferiority of the affections, desires, and motives to Intelligence, 
and their dependence upon it for exercise. These impulses 
are in their nature insufficient to afford a rule of conduct; 
Will, or power of self-direction, therefore, needs a rule of guid- 
ance. On the subjects of this and the preceding paragraph, 
see Upham on the Wilt, Part l. chaps, ii. and iii. ; Tappan, 
The Doctrine of the Will, chaps, iv. v. ; Xlazard, Freedom oj 
Mind in Willing, Book i. c. iiu 

6. Consequent upon the superior relation subsisting 
between Will and Intellect, in comparison with that subsisting 
between the Will and affections, desires and emotions, the Will 
may be represented as standing between the higher power and 
the lower powers, to maintain proper action, that the higher may 
guide the lower, and the lower not override the higher. In 
this view, Intelleet may give law to the Will, the lower powers 

Kant has represented this relation by sajdng that the Will 
stands between the sensory and the reasom 

7. Intellect, in affording the law of conduct, is constantly 
and closely connected with the sensibilities, thereby providing 
for completeness of control on the part of the Will, when 
executing moral law. 

8. The lower powers, such as the affections and the 
desires, may operate without check from the Will ; for, the 
relation between Will and Impulse is not such that Will must 
control, but only such that it may control. 

Problems. — ( r.) Distinguish between willing, choosing, 
and preferring. Ehlwards on the Will, 1. 1, criticised by Tappan, 
Doctrine of the Will, p. 73; Hazard on Willing, p. 177. (2.) 

What forms of choice lie within the sphere of Will, and what 
beyond 1 (3.) Interpret the terra Desire, when a form of 

action is said to be its object, e.g., I desire to write, — I wish 
to speak with you. (4.) Can a rigid line of separation be 
drawn between a sphere of thought and a sphere of action 1 
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THE WILL : ITS EXERCISE. 

1 . An act .C>f_ffill.-direcU'ng present activity, is named a | 
Volition, from the Latin void, I will. ‘ Voluntas est, quse quid 
enm ratione desiderat’ — Cicero, Tiise. Disfmt. iv. 6. 

2 . Volitions are distinguished from each other according 
to the nature of the power over which control is exercised. 
Thus the volition may involve personal determination in the 
direction of affection or desire, — of obserrmtion or reflection. , 

3 . An exercise of pure will is unknoum in consciousness.' 
IVe may will to think, or to sjanpathize wltli one in suffering, 
or to restrain our fears, but we cannot will to will. This is a 
simple interpretation of the nature of Will, as indicated in the 
previous chap^r^ sec. i. ‘A mere Will without any motive 
is cjiime^l^aii^ contradictory.’ — Leibnitz, Fourth Paper, 
Letters eif JLeibnitz and Clarhe, p. 93. Reid states it thus, — 

‘ Eveiy .act of will must have an object. He th.at wills must 
will something.’ — Aeih-e Penvers, Ess.ay 11. t. ; Hamilton, 531. 
‘Volitions never exist independently of motives.’ — Upham, 
The Will, sec. 136, p. 213. 

4 . Volitions may have different degrees of volitional force,-- 
according to the measure of control exercised on an existing 
impulse. There may be simple eonsent of the Will, that is, 
Volition in simple accordance with an c.xisting Impulse. And 
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there may be ^itera te dtSirtr.inatior. p{ thcJ\VilI, that r;, Voli- 
tion in accordance with a distinct decision of the Intclkc: a 
to what is right or nrong in action, or, — bej-ond the mom! 
'pherc, — as to what is prudent or adrantageous. Deliberate 
determination may lead either to exercise of an existing im- 
pulse, or to resistance of the impulse to as to provide for its 
expulsion from the mind. Consent of Will m.ay be without 
deliberation ; Resistance by the Will never can- Diversity of 
degree in volitional force depends on the degree in which 
Intellect has regulative power in guiding our actions. * Rational 
actions require preliminaiy effort to design the plan, or the 
series of efforts by which the end maybe reached.' — Ccurs'.hn 
ar.d Frccdctr. in by P.owland G. Hazard, p. 13, 

London, 1869 — two letters of great ability, addre"ed to Mr. 
John S. Mill, worthy of the earlier work from the same pen. 

6 . Volition is not uniformly the spring of our actions 
TTrcre is a spontaneous, as well as ’a volitional, origin of 
activity. There are forms of activitj' provided for by the 
constitution of our nature, independently of our choice ; rs 
there arc others which can be originated only by means of 
personal choice. Tnat ‘internal principles and motives 
operate in a uniform manner, ’ as Hume maintains , — Liharit 
ar.d NerasHy, Essi)s, 11. 103, — is beyond doubt ' • ••' ' 

6 . Volition is the origin of activity only in so far as actions 

,are regulated by our intellectual powers. It is only the intel- 
ligent being which can contemplate, devise, and execute a 
form of activity purely subjective in its source. v,e 

originate is achieved, in respect of plan, by means of thought ; 
in respect of force, by means of will. Only such action as 
owes its form to intellectual as well as volitional power is 
properly named Self-originated. See Causation and Fradcr. 
in Willinr, by Rowland G. Hazard. 

7 . Volition fulfils its function in other cases by the con- 
trol of activity which it does not originate. "ITie. oiigin.o' 
activity is then spontaneous; only its continMnee is under 
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sway of the 'VYii*- Thus the current impressions received 
TiifbuginKe^ senses, are not voluntary in origin, but only in 
continuance. So it is with the desires, affections, and emo- 
tions, in so far as they are dependent on the sensory. What I 
see in walking, is seen because I have an organ of vision, and also 
intellectual power capable of acting spontaneously in harmony* 
with this org^. What I feel in consequence of what I see, is' 
just as plainly spontaneous. But concentration of attention 
upon any one object is voluntary, as implied in the previous, 
paragraph. In so far as a man does not originate his own 
activity, he is the creature of circumstances ; in so far as he 
originates his actions, he is the master of circumstances. 

8. Volition is concerned with the continuity of every 
action, whether Will be or be not competent to originate the 
action or actually involved in its origin. Or, to indicate the 
position as regarded from the opposite extreme, the Will is 
capable of terminating all normal forms of personal activity. 
Otherwise, action ceases to be personal, and becomes abnormal. 
Sensibility, contrasting with activity, follows a different law. 
Continued agitation of feeling, despite efforts of Will, involves 
nothmg abnormal. As Cicero has said, — ‘Qu® Gneci 
vocant, nobis perturhationes appellari magis placet, quair 
inorbos' — Tmc. Disput. iv. 5. Continuance of excitement 
even when we long to escape from it, is in accordance wit 
our nature, — is agitation, not disease. 

9. In so far as the Will cannot originate all actions, and 
cannot altogether prevent the rise of impulses, it has only a 
restricted control. Within these natural limits, however, the 
control exercised by the Will is rational self-control, inasmuch 
.as the exercise of intellectual power is constantly under com- 
mand of the Will, for the guidance of our activity. 

10. A Rational Self-control is adequate self-control of all 
person.al activity. It is adequate in range, inasmuch as it 
applies to continuance of activity on the part of all our powers. 
It is adeauate in guiding power, inasmuch as it has been 
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shown that Reason is competent to supply a moral law, or 
law of guidance sufficient for the diiection of all forms of 
actiraty, and Will is capable of operating in harmony with 
Intellect. See above, Part i. chap, iii Truth superior to 
personality is the one requisite for harmonious self-direction 
of the life. Such truth, Reason is competent to recognise ; 
and the exercise of Reason, Will is competent to command. 
Any disturbance of this relation between Reason and Will is a 
breach of the normal condition of human nature. 

11 . The question as to the Freedom of the Will is ob- 
viously concerned with the laws which regulate the exercise of 
the facult)'. But this question is so universally regarded as 
the chief matter of dispute affecting the Will, that it is desir- 
able to assign to it a special chapter. Its extreme difficulty is 
a further reason for distinct treatment, since it is, as Hume 
avers, ‘the most contentious question of metaphysics, the 
most contentious science .’ — Human Understanding, sec. S, 
Essays, ii. no. 

12 . Problems.— (i.) Trace the effects to Ethical Science 
arising from the identification of Reason and Will. (2.) Dis- 
tinguish between knowledge voluntarily acquired, and that 
acquired involuntarily. (3.) Can Will originate an exercise of 
Affection? (4.) Are there any circumstances in which love 
or pity may be matter of command ? (5.) How can there be 
various degrees of force belonging to volitions? Give ex- 
amples and interpret them, so as to discover the law or law.s 
which determine volitional force. (6.) Does strengtji of Will 
vary among the individuals of the race? — Hughes, The Human 
Will, ch. X,, London, 1867. (7.) Is Will a faculty capable of 
development 1 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

1. The question as to the freedom of the Will, being 
essentially concerned with the laws regulating the exercise of 
this power, is e-xdusively a question of Psychology, to be 
determined by analysing the facts of consciousness. This 
statement settles the method to be followed, and thereby shuts 
off for the present the Metaphj-sical questions necessarily and 
closely connected with this subject. The area of discussion 
is thus narrowed to the fundamental problem. The conelative 
rnetaphysical problems are not thereby abandoned, but merely 
separated and delayed. 

The philosophic nature of tlie problem is sital to the whole 
discussion. If it be accurately represented as a question con- 
cerned exclusively with the operations of mind, the form of 
the discussion at least is fixed. Snme. AS a defend?i_fl/ 
Necessitarianism , with a ‘reconciling project' on hand, held 
‘ that men begin at the wrong end of this question concerning 
liberty and necessity, when they enter upon it by examining 
the faculties of the soul, the influence of the understanding, 
and the operations of the will .’ — Human Understanding, sec. S, 
Essays, ii. io8. He would have us bepn with ‘ the operations 
of body and of brute unintelligent matter.’ Kant, in his 
re nowned iefence of Freedom , of Wil l, denounces in the 
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severest terms those who ‘ regard it as a mere psychologic..! 
quality.’ — Sec Kant’s Mctafhysic of Ethics, 3d cd. p. 135, 
where will be found some of Kant's strongest language. Hut 
it is to be observed tliat in deciding it to be a psychological 
question, or question concerning the haws of mind, nothing 
further is decided. More especially it is not thereby affirmed 
that the essential nature of the Wll's freedom can be fully 
explained, and this is the point at which Kant pours out his 
fuiy. 'I'he first demand is a c.ircful cliicid.ation of the facts 
involved, wlthcui whicli there can be no thorough disaission 
of the subject. What e.xplanations of the facts may be pos- 
sible, is an after question. 

2 . The problem as to the freedom of the IV'ill is further 
seen to be a Psychological one, by reference to the povicrs 
with the regulation of which the Will is concerned, .’vs 
already shown, an exercise of pure will is impossible, — pre- 
ceding chapter, sec. 3. If then it is the function of Will to 
control the Intellect, and the Impulses and Restraints natural 
to us, llie question as to its freedom in doing so, is purely a 
question as to the power belonging to Mind. It is a problem 
whidi inevitably raises coll.iteral questions .as to the laws which 
regulate Intelligence and the lower powers of mind, ll’ithout 
answering these, no solution can be reached. 

The nature of the question is misunderstood, and even per 
verted, if it be made a question .os to * liberty of indifference.’ 
‘In things absolutely indifferent there is no foundation for 
choice, and consequently no election nor -will.’ — ^Leibnitz, 
Fourth Paper, Letters of Leibnitz anti Clarke, p. 93, and again 
p. 167. 

3 . The problem as to the freedom of the AVill is, from one 
point of view, only a special aspect of the wider problem as 
to the measure of control which the will exercises over the 
other faculties and capacities of our nature. This wider pro- 
blem having in part engaged our attention, the facts already 
ascertained must be taVen into account as essential to the 
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settlement of this final question. What is the power of Will, 
depends for its'answer in great measure upon what is the rela- 
tive power of Intelligence on the one hand, and of Impulses, 
such as desires and affections, on the other hand. Has the 
Will controlling power over the other faculties, or have the 
other faculties controlling power over the Will 1 This is not 
the whole problem ; it is only one aspect of it ; yet, it is that 
aspect which has been most prominent throughout the dis- 
cussion, even to the overshadounng of the question concerning 
the nature of Will itself. 

4 . The problem maybe viewed apart from these relations, 
and then it wears the form of a question concerning the 
essential nature of the Will itself. Thus considered, the ques- 
tion comes to be this, — ^Is the nature of the power of will suchi 
as to make freedom an essential characteristic of its e.vercise 1 
In other words, , 1 s Will a self-determining powerl And ulti- 
mately, Has the Mind power of self-determination 1 
< ' "' 5 . These three phrases, — ^The AVill is free;' the Soul is free, 
anddhe Person is free, with their correlative negations, are, on 
either side, only three forms of expressing the same thing. 
’The following authors consider it of importance that liberty 
should be attributed to the person or agent, not to the faculty ; 
—Locke , £ssay, n. 21 ; Edward s, Freedom of the Will, i. 5 ; 
Reid, Act, and Mor. Formers, iv. iv. 5, Works, 61 1 ; Stewart . 
~bUsert., Note ddd, and Aet. Poitiers, App. i. Hazard 
defines Will thus, — ‘The power or faculty of the mind for 
effort’ — Freedom of Mind in Willing, p. 24. , - . 

6. On account of the re lative form of the problem 
having mainly engaged attention, the discussion has turned 
upon the comparative determining force of thoughts, voli- 
tions, and dispositions, as all three have a bearing on 
activity. The question has thus become very largely one as 
to the determin ing'jforce of Motives.. For if it can be shown 
that MoGveTiaSerinine or cause Volitions, the question of 
freedom of Wll is settled in the negative, by a direct applica- 
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tion of the law of Causality. On this ground, it has been 
(tacitly assumed that it holds true conversely, that if the Will is 
: free, in the sense of being superior to motives, it must be so 
; by superiority to the law of Causality also, although such a 
view really violates the nature of the problem, and that to the 
'extent of making it irrational. — Cicero, De Fato, xi. For 
whatever be the nature of the problem, it certainly does not 
stand thus. Is a Volition an uncaused event? Are there 
facts in consciousness which cannot be attributed to any 
cause ? Hume identifies the idea of necessity and of causality, 
Hum. Understanding, Libert, and Necess,, sec. 8, Essays, u. 96. 
And yet, so far is there common ground, that he says, ‘It is 
universally allowed that nothing exists without a cause of its 
existence, and that chance, when strictly c.\amincd, is a mere 
negative word, and not any real power wlpch has anjivhere a 
being in nature.’ — Jb. n. p. no. /, - vV.'. -'*• i ^ 1 - 

7 . Dealing with the relative aspect of the problem, we 
have to compare the determinative force of motives ano 
volitions ; not merely their power over our activit)', but 
their influence over each other, so as to decidej-'^whether 
motives determine volitions, orH’olitions determine motives, or 
whether both statements may be in some sense true. If the 
last possibility were established, it would then become needful 
to distinguish the difierent senses in which the word ‘ deter- 
mining ’ had been employed, and what bearing this diversity 
of usage had on the chief question as to the freedom of Will. 

' 8. The first requisite here is a satisfactory' explanation of 
the nature of Motives, by which they may be sharply and 
unmistakeably distinguished from Volitions. Edwards ^ves 
the definition thus, ‘ By f/iative I mean the whole of that which 
moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, whether that 
be one thing singly, or many things conjunctly'.’ — Freedom oj 
the Will, Pl I. sec. ii. This is objectionable on many ac- 
counts. We are dealing with the comparative force of mental 
powers, but this applies as well to things or external objects. 
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And since it is admitted that external objects awaken in us 
such impulses'as desire and aflfection, there is no need for the 
wide popular use of the term, which would reckon money and 
place as motives to action. More serious, however, is the 
objection that the definition begs the question in dispute. If 
the law of mental activity be that motives excite to volition, 
further philosophic investigation is useless. The matter is 
settled on the necessitarian side. The will is not free. The 
object awakens the motive, the motive excites the volition, and 
the action is the result. The object, together with sensibility 
of nature, which makes me luablc to its influence, is the cause 
of my action. Such a theory might have some fair claim to 
acceptance if it applied to an irrational nature, but is quite 
inadequate where motives must be classified as rational and 
irrational. IVIotivcs so different in nature must be regulated in 
their exercise by different laws. 

It must at least, then, require a scientific process to prove 
that the sin^e'.Iaw of mental exercise is, that motives excite to 
volition. We need first to know e.xactly what motives are, 
before we proceed to ascertain what effects they produce. 
Take the three terms, ‘that which mrocs, excites, or invites 
the mind.’ The last may be thromi out, as it points to the 
influence of the object, which is really represented in the 
mental movement with which we are to deal. The other two 
terms will serve the end, orBelsham’se-xpression ‘ moves or in- 
fluences the mind in its choice’ (Elements of Philos. 228), if we 
lake motive to nie.an, an internal force which moves or excites 
tlie mind towards a single definite line of action. Hunger, 
love of fame, S)TOpathy with a sufferer, nuiy suffice as examples. 
Motive is an internal force ; Hamilton saj’s, ‘ a mental ten- 
dency’ (Reid’s Works, 60S), which impels to action, either in- 
ternal or extem.al. The action may be confined to the mind 
itself, or it may pass over into the external sphere, this makes 
no difference. As several such impulses may unite their force, 
it is legitimate to speak ot the whole as the motive force in the 
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case. Reid used motive in the sense of ‘a thing that is con- 
ceived ' — ens rationis, and so was led to hold that motives ‘ may 
vijluaice to action, but they do not act.’ — Act. Powers, tv. iv. i, 
Works, 608. This is untenable ; see above. Part 11. chap. ii. 
sec. 2. Motives are likened to weights by Leibnitz, IMters 
tdxveen Z. and Clarke, Fifth Paper, 157, — defended 165, — 
defended after the death of Leibnitz, by Thummig, quoted 
by Hamilton, Rad’s Works, 61 1. 

In contrast, ‘The faculty of the fFrV/is thatpoweror principle 
of mind by which it is capable of choosing.’ — Edwards, Freedom 
of the Will, 1. I. To this must be added, ‘Choosing forms of 

Will is power oLd etf.nninin sLrvhether to act or not to act ; and , 
jn t he event of acting, whether to act in this wav or iu-ihat. 
The wnole dispute concentrates on these two points : What is 
motive, and what is willl 

9 . A classification of motives, or natural impulses which 
urge to action, is the next requisite for an adequate treatment 
of the problem. This classification has already been given, 
Part II. c i., under which thty have been presented in three 
groups, — Desires, Affections, and Judgments. Between the two 
first and the last a dear line of separation runs, warranting their 
classification as Dispositions and Judgments. The distinction 
of these two is broadly marked. The one class indudes forces 
which impel, only by their own inherent strength as feelings; 
and are non-rationaL The other class includes only forces 
which are rational as well as impelling, and which impel by 
reason of their rational character, thereby constituting a 
specific kind of motive. The difference between these two is 
so great that the impelling power of the latter can be expe- 
rienced only in a rational nature, whereas impulses of the 
former class may belong to natures of a lower Q-pe, and may be 
e.xperienced by them in a large degree, though not always to 
the full measure of human nature. The one is recognition of 
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disposition as motive-force. Upham, in a verj' interesting 
passage, proposes a classification of motives into personal and 
.moral . — Treatise on the tVill, n. sec. 133, p. 207. The dis- 
tinction is important, but the designations are unfortunate, as 
moral motives are pre-eminentlj' personal. 

10 . These two classes of motives have common relations 
to the AVill, but they have at the same time relations so dif- 
ferent as to set them in opposition to each other, disposition 
influencing Will in one way,) the understanding in another. 
This has been indicated so far in Part iii. c. i. sec. 4. sec. 5, 
and it is a consideration of vital importance. Both have some, 
influence in determining the exercise of the Will ; both are 
under some control of the Will .as to their own exercise, but 
only rational motives provide a rule to the Will for its guid- 
ance, in addition to fulfilling the function of impulse. 

"'' 11 . Both rational motives, and lower motives, including 
desires and affections, have some influence in determining the 
exercise of Will. Both Intelligence and .Disposition are 
cttpable of spontaneous action, and in accordance with this 
l.aw of their activity, both afford occasion for the e.xercise of 
Will. As already stated (Part iti. c. ii. sec. 3), an e.xercise of 
pure Will is impossible. The Will is thus dependent upon' 
the other energies of our nature for the primary condition of 
its exercise. Motives do so far determine the Will, as to' 
fix the direction and form of the volitions. This, however,] 
establishes nothing as to power or force to control the Will ; 
though it does discover a mettsure of e.\ercise on their p,arti 
independently of Will. 

' '■ 12 . The rational motives and "the lower motives, being 
quite distinct in nature, are capable of restricting each other 
in action. While spontaneous action both of Intelligence and 
of Disposition is recognised as fact, ujirestiicted e.xercise ol 
each motive power, until it exhausts its energy in fulfilment ol 
its end, is not similarly recognised. That dispositions may 
rise to a force equivalent to ascendency in consciousness, is a 
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well-known fact, aftenvards to be considered, but such ascend- 
ency is not recognised as a uniform law of their exercise. 
For example, desire of honour may arise simultaneously in the 
minds of a number of associated persons, when a question of 
precedence is to be settled. But the law of activity applying 
to this disposition is not such as to make it impossible for one 
to give way to another, and inevitable that all be swayed to the 
last by the desire of pre-eminence, hicn arc not forces which, 
being set in motion, must move on with a velocity proportioned 
to the single motive power, until they dash against each other. 
Sir W. Hamilton, criticising Reid, says, — ‘ If motives ^^inflxtencc 
to action,” they must co-operate in producing a certain effect 
on the agent; and the determination to act, and to act in 
a certain manner, is that effect.’ — Reid's Worl’s, 60S, To 
‘influence’ and to ‘determine’ are not synonymous; and so 
far are they from being necessarily consequent, that it is 
granted, in case of conflicting motives, that determination is, 
at least in some cases, contrary to influence. ‘ Human choice 
is affected by such stimuli, not determined by them.’ — Kant, 
ffletaph, of Ethics, 3d ed. 161. There is, then, in human 
nature some moderatin g power, distinct from an impulse such 
as desire, which may interfere with the law of exercise belong- 
ing to desire itself, so as to put restraint upon it. On the 
other hand, if each man exercise his own judgment in esti- 
mating carefully the qualifications of each of his associates, 
and in comparing them with his own, the law of intellectual 
action is not such that judgment must sway, so as to make 
it impossible that men should be influenced by a desire of pre- 
cedence. There is thus a moderating force, distinct from 
intelligence, which may interfere with its exercise, so as to 
put a restraint upon its action. The higher and lower 
motive forces of our nature are so different as to fit them for 
performing the part of counter-checks upon each other. A law 
of their exercise is this,— That the action of motives of thes 
one class involves a check upon motives of the other class. 
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This counter-chech, however, being consequent upon their 
own nature as contrary to each other, discovers nothing as to 
the action of Will. 

' t^3. The higher and the lower motives, by reason of their 
diversity of nature, and antagonism in action, are placed in 
different relations to the Will. The higher motives, as rational, 
that is, capable of discovering reasons for conduct, may be of 
the nature of rules or moral laws. They may therefore be 
both sufficient and authoritative as guides for the conduct, 
even to the restraint of the loner motives. The lower 
motives, on the other hand, are only forces seeking distinct 
ends, without being able to afford a reason for doing so, much 
less to take the place of moral law. WTrile sufficient to urge 
on towards the attainment of their own ends, they are neither 
sufficient nor authoritative as laws for the guidance of personal 
action. This is only an e.xposition of that fundamental law of 
moral life, that the Reason rule the passions. From this it 
might be argued, as Kant has done, that the law which re- 
quires personal control, implies the power of personal control, 
for Jforal Law cannot itself be an e-xpression of injustice, by 
demanding the impossible. The argument is irresistible, I 
tliinkj for, as it seems to me, the alternatives are, — moral 
government of free agents by law intrusted to themselves for 
application, or, government aLexira, through means of human 
sensibilities, to the sacrifice of human personalit }', — similar 
to the government of the horse by com and whip-cord — a 
government modified only by the reason and kindliness of the 
master. But I do not use the argument from moral law to 
human freedom, for in prosecuting a psychological investiga- 
tion, we are at present concerned with evidence, not with 
argument in support our position. , , , . 

/iT4. There is, in person^' 'expenence, control over both 
the higher and lower motives additional to that which they 
exercise over each other, and that is personal control, imply- 
ing freedom of self-government. We have seen that these 
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two clas-jcs of motives, as they come into play, naturaliy act 
as countcr-chcchs upon each other. But this docs not exhaust 
the measure of control c.xcrciscd over our thoughts and dis- 
[jositions. It only indic.atcs a very small part of it. Granting 
now spontaneous action of both thought and disposition, and 
natural restriction of the one by the other, there is besides, 
government of both so as to determine the manner .and 
measure of their e.xcrcise. T.ahc the ease a!rc.ady supposed, 
desire of pre-eminence, with its possible restraint, and even 
mastciy. By the exercise of intellect, facts are obsen-ed, 
compared, and classified, and subsequently a course of reason- 
ing is prosecuted in order to determine present duty. Tiiis 
process is not explained either by the influence of the desire, 
or by spontaneity of the intellect The explanation is not 
found in the desire of honour, for that is a motive to seel: 
only its own end, and, according to the law established above, 
sec. 1 1, it can act only .as a check upon such exercise of intel- 
lect .as would tend to its ouai restraint The explanation is 
not found in spontaneous action of the intellect, for while 
there may be a spontaneous recognition of facts, there can be 
no spontaneous prosecution of arguments. The lasvs of intel- 
lectual aclin’ty, as known to us in consciousness, directly con- 
tradict the supposition. Attention, the first essential act in 
the process, is a distinct exercise of personal power; and 
tlicrcaflcr, aiguments do not follow by fixed law, but by per- 
sonal effort, so that if the rc.asomng be fallacious, we h.ave the 
blame, — if it be correct, we have the praise of it. The occa- 
sion of the desire has not been of our own arranging, — the 
desire of honour has arisen spontaneously and naturally ; but 
we are conscious of personal volition in patting our intellect 
to use, and keeping it in exercise while we prosecute the 
investigation. Mr. Mill says, ‘To be conscious of free-will 
must mean to be conscious, before I have decided, that 1 am 
able to decide either way.' — Exam. 564. Mo. That woul-i 
not be consciousness of free-will, but only conviction of poi- 
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sessing such a power. To be conscious of free-will must 
mean to be conscious in deciding that I am deciding. — 
M'Cosh, Tntuitions, id ed. 266 j Mansel, Metaph. 363 ; Battle 
of the Two Philosophies, 35 ; Hazard on Causation, 132 ; Alex- 
ander, Moral' Causation, 12. 

Turn now to the desire itself. That receives a check, 
consequent upon the voluntai)' exercise of the intellect. The 
concentration of attention on the question of duty withdraws 
so much from the strength of the desir e, which for tlie time is 
held in subjection. And, as the e.xercise of attention is the 
result of personal effort, so by consequence is this temporaiy 
subjection of the desire. In this sense it is correct, in describ- 
ing freedom, to say, as Mr. Mill has done, that the will, as 
free, is ‘ capable of acting against motives,’ Exam. 576 ; but 
this does not mean that the will is cap.-ible of acting with- 
out motives j and still less that a man ‘ can do diiferentf 
things while the motives remain the stune.’ — Hartley on Maul 
507. 

Suppose now that the decision of duty in the case is. for 
the suppression of the desire of honour in the circumstances, 
how is submission possible J How can a natural desire be 
suppressed, tvhile the opportunity for gratification continues 1 
The view of the opportunit)' is sufficient to awaken the desire ; 
the desire itself is natural, — we may say, in tlie circumstances, 
inevitable. Is, then, its continuance equally inevitable 1 Cer- 
tainly not. Its suppression by personal determination is in 
accordance with familiar laws of mind. To transfer the atten- 
tion from the prospect of jionour to the question ot duty is to 
■put the desire under restraint; to eoncentrate the attention 
upon duty, awakening thereby the reverence for moral law, is 
to remove the conditions requisite for the continuance of the 
desire. In reversal of the law of its rise, we have the law of 
its departure. In this manner, man throws off a strong ambi- 
tion, and maintains the dignity of a moral being. In this way 
it is that he becomes master of circumstances by being master 
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of himself. By the opposite course, though still through the 
exercise of intelligence, man may concentrate attention on tiie 
object or opportunity for gratification. Such concentration 
thro-.vs open the mind to the full influence of the object, 
voluntarily placing the whole nature under its swa)-. In such 
a case the motive develops accordmg to the.single law of its 
own e.xercise. Its influence will be according to the sensi- 
bility of the nature. And ifj when at its maximum, the motive 
determine action, voliuon first gave to motive its force. ^ ' 

It is in our consciousness of self-control for the determina- 
tion of activit)-, that we obtain our only knowledge of causality. 
Each one knows himself ^'the cause of his own actions. In 
the e.xtcmal world we conlmue ignorant of.'causes, and are 
able only to trace uniform sequence, as Hume and Comte 
have insisted. But in consciousness we distinguish between 
sequence and causalit)'. IVe are conscious of oar own 
causal energy, by knowing the origin of our activit)' in self- 
determination. This was illustrated, though inconsistently, 
by Locke, Sssaj/ n. x.xi. sec. 5. It was held by Maine de 
Buan, ^'oittcllcs Ccnsidiraliom, p. 363 ; and Cousin, Cer/rs di 
i Histoire dc la Phihsophic, second course, L. six.; ttansLAT/r/. 
cf Mcdern Philosophy, ii. p. 206; and Manscl, Prolegomena 
Lo^a, 139 ; and is generally held by those who adopt the 
libertarian side. It is, however, rejected by Sir AV. Hamilton, 
hfeiaph. II. 390 ; Reid's Worhs, 866 ; Discussions, 612 ; and in 
this he finds a supporter in Mr. Mill, Exam. 357. Regarding 
the question from the point of view afibrded by the movement 
of the limbs, on which Maine de Biran had dwelt, Hamilton 
.-vrgues thus : ‘ Between the overt act of corporeal movement 
of which we are cognisant, and tlie internal act of mental deter- 
mination of which we are also cognisant, tliere intervenes a 
numerous series of intermediate agencies of which we have no 
knowledge; and consequently we can have no consciousness 
of any causal connexion between the extreme links of this 
chain.’ — hletaph. n. 391. That the management of brain, ner\e. 
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and muscle is not matter of consciousness, is admitted ; and 
consequently that we have no consciousness of causal con- 
nexion betiveeh volitions and'the movements of these organs. 
But we are conscious of the sensation of movement, and we 
are conscious of observing the movements. How, then, does 
the case standi I will to move my arm, and both by sensa- 
tion and obsen-atiou I recognise the consequent movement. 
This is not direct consciousness of the causal iiexus, but it is 
consciousness of the originatinsioxzt of the whole, the eflaciency 
of .which is tested by direct experiment, and confirmed by 
results within our own consciousness. According to Hamil- 
ton’s theory, it is ori^n of existence we need to recognise 
in order to reach causality ; and here we have consciousness 
of the origin of our activity. But the question is really to be 
settled elsewhere. Obscurity hangs over the intermediate 
stages in the case of bodily movements. But in the use of 
— in the government of understandmg and 
desire, for example, — ^it is otherwise. Everjdhing is within 
consciousness. By e.xercise of Will, we bring the intellect into 
use, and by continuance of volitional energy we prosecute a 
course of reasoning. We are conscious of the fact of control, 
and in immediate connexion and dependence, we are conscious 
of the controlled exercise of mind. It is in this control of 
mental power that we have direct knowledge of the exercise of 
causal energy. ‘ Intelligence endowed with will is causality.’ 
— Kant, ZUtaph. of Ethics, 3d ed. p. 64-70. In the manage- 
ment of bodily organs the area of knowledge is widened, but 
our knowledge is immediate only so far as volition is con- 
cerned, and is only mediate so far as the next act is concerned. 
On this subject see Chalmers’s Sketches of Maital mtd Moral 
Philos, c. IV. sec. 27, ed. 1854, p. 161 j Hazard on Causation 
and Freedom in Willing, p. 7; and a valuable passage in 
Cairns’s Treatise on Moral Freedom, p. 222. 

15. Freedom of Will, as known in consciousness, is control 
over the whole nature by means of ''tlie control we have over 
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fiderstandhg. The- intellect is continually at conumnd 
lidance and impulse, our best dispositions are all in har- 
v.-ith it, and our evil dispositions, which are out of 
harmony with it, can be grappled with in earnest moral con- 
flict. So far from freedom of will being out of harmony with 
reason, and in violation of its fundamental principles, it is 
possible only in the possession and use of reason, and is 
preserved in its natural force only by the continuous govern- 
ment of reason in the sphere of personal actisit}-. The 
understanding roust be able to compare motives with some 
standard of judgment or rule of conduct, — must be able to 
go forward in thought, and forecast the form and tendencies 
of different actions, in order that there maybe any real choice 
or self-determinatio.n in action. Intelligence is essential to 
the exercise of Will. ‘ A false relish may frequently be cor- 
rected by argument and reflection.’ — Hume, Essays, ii. 227 ; 
Prir:. of Morals. In this close union of intellect and will for 
the control of all the powers of our nature, lies the expiana- 
.’ion of Kant’s tendency to identify the Will with the Practical 
Reason. The tjjo powers are certainly distinct, but their 
united action is essential. Their union in our nature provides 
for the possibility of personal freedom ; their union in self- 
government secures freedom in practice. 

16 . The negative aspect of freedom of Will, presenting 
the lower alternative open to man, is government by the 
passions in disregard of the reason, with use of the under- 
standing only as sen-ant to the lower propensities. This is 
the possibility of a two-sided nature, in which Will stands 
between, with the power of giving to either the ascendency. 
For freedom of Will is not merely power to act or to refrain, 
but power to accept impulse in action, from'the lower as well 
as from the higher side of our nature. M'here this lower alter- 
native is the one more commonly preferred, there is subjection 
of the kingdom of mind to Mob-Rule, v. Plato’s R^ublic. 
Such a life leads down into the abyss of wilful baseness, where 
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the grand elements of human personality are at length broken 
up by what is nothing less than moral suicide. 

17. As freedom of action is attainable through rational 
control of the whole nature, the key to the e.xercise of such 
freedom is found in the power of attention. This is the key 
to possible superiority over circumstances and dispositions, 
and also to the possibility of uniform guidance by the reason. 
The ruling type of human freedom, as recognised in conscious- 
ness, is discovered in the control e.vercised over attention. 
Intellect exerts its governing power only as we put it to) 
use for this end, and that means attention. Objects, when)' 
contemplated by us, touch our sensibility, and awaken dis- 
positions which have the force of motives. This being the 
law of our experience, we weaken or strengthen these lower 
motives according as we direct our attention. Our experience 
under contemplation of objects is the product of natural con- 
stitution, and is not subject of volition ; but the continuance 
and increase of such sensibility, with attendant dispositions, 
are elements of experience constantly under our own control, 
according as attention is bestowed upon tlie object, or wth- 
drarni from the object, and concentrated upon another. 

18. As the possibility of personal freedom is provided for 
in the full command we have over our intellect,, and as freedom 
is practically realized when intellect is used as the power 
guiding our conduct, moral freedom becomes an established 
attainment by means of successful conflict with the clamant 
dispositions.,. ‘ It is Conscience which preserves the might of 
the Will.’— Trendelenburg, Naturrccht, p. 56 . 

19. In proportion as the government of Intelligence over 
the life is voluntarily established, definite lines of moral action 
are preferred with uniformity, as occasion arises. The laws of 
moral conduct being definite, and applicable to the several 
powers which we possess, the lines of action which they mark 
out are no less certain. As perfect moral freedom is realized, 
consistency of moral action is attained, with such diversitj', in 
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the form of actions, as circumstances may require. The law 
being one, the Will is in full harmony with it. According to 
the accuracy of the estimate we have formed of a man’s moral 
character, will be the accuracy of our anticipations as to the 
manner in which he rvill act in given circumstances. The 
possibility of forecasting probable lines of moral action is not 
an argument against freedom of wll, but a proof that such 
freedom is in accordance with moral law, that is, in harmony 
with Reason. See Upham on the Will, chapters ni. and vi. 

20. Behind and beneath these inquiries as to control of 
intellect and dispositions, and as to the manner in which such 
control is carried through to its practical result in forming the 
external actions, there is a deeper and far more perplexing 
question, — How does the Will regulate itselfl If it can use 
intelligence to restrain disposition, or if it can Stimulate' dis- 
position, so as to hold the understanding in check, such use of 
other powers implies an inherent and superior power in itself. 
How is this power brought into exercise? How can Will 
regulate the forth-putting of its own energy ? It is when we 
thus ^Yithdraw from the relations in which Will acts, to consider 
Will in itself, that we encounter the most serious difficulty. At 
this point we pass beyond the facts of consciousness, as Kant 
maintained — Mctaplu of Ethics, 3d cd. p. 71, — and enter the 
region of hypothesis and inference, where philosophy may be 
constrained to own its weakness. 

21. Proper treatment of the question requires careful 
appreciation of the source of its difficulty. The question itself 
is concerned with the power of pure 'R'ill, but, as already 
recognised, ch. ii. sec. 3 of the present Part, an exercise of 
pure will is unknown in consciousness, consequently the source 
of the difficulty is that we control our other powers without 
being conscious how power of control lies always at com- 
mand, or how it is brought into use as occasion requires. 
The real state of the case is this, — ^We use our power, knomng 
well to what end we exert it, but without knowing how we 
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bring it into use. The power itself is unique, but such ignor- 
ance of the manner in which we use a power has many analogies 
in the history of mind. i: ; 

22. Of legitimate ht-potheses , there are three available i 
forms, — (i.) constrained action, under dominion of some con 
trolling power, distinct from the Will itself; (a.) spontaneous 
action, according to an inherent and invariable law of energ)' 
operating within the Will itself ; or (3.) free action, admitting 
of variation within a sphere where alternative courses are 
equally possible. 

23. The hypothesis of constrained cutwn of Will is invali- 
dated on tile ground of inconsistency with the recognised 
facts of consciousness. Of these facts, the following are the 
most important, that Intelligence and Disposition are con- 
trolled, — that we are conscious of personal control over these 
powers, so that their exercise is in the dtre-*ion of our voli- 
tions, — and that we praise or blame ourselves as the authors 
of the consequent actions. To prove that these are only 
suppositions and not facts, has been found too hard a task for 
the supporters of the hypothesis of constrained action. If we 
cannot plead the testimony of consciousness as to the manner 
in which Will is brought into exercise, we have its clear testi- 
mony as to the fact of the Will’s control over the other powers 
of mind. Whatever be the law of its own e.xercise, Will is free 
from the dominion of intellect and disposition. It is not con- 
trolled by them, but controls both. The strongest m otiy.e does ‘ 
not determine the Will ; but the Will determines what m oilves 

, shall be allowed to gain strengt h. As to ‘the strongest 
motive,’ see Keid, Hct. Fincers, lEssay iv. 4, — Works, 6 to; 
Stewart, Philos, of Act. and hfor. Poicers, ti. App. i, — Works, 
VI. 351 ; Upham on the ll'lH, sec. 138; Tappan, Pcfiau oj 
Edii'ards, 21 ; Hazard, Freedom of Mind, Book il. a x. 

24. The hypothesis of sfontaneous action, according to an 
invariable law operating within the Will itself, is invalidated 
by the facts of consciousness. The facts indic.ated in the 
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previous paragraph are inexplicable on this supposition. 
While the fact of control over intellect and disposition is 
obvious, it is equally clear that the control is not so uniform 
as to favour belief in a law of spontaneity as characteristic of 
Will. So far from every disposition being uniformly gratified 
or checked as it arises, there are great variations in the mea- 
sure of control maintained. Inasmuch as intellect is brought 
into use, sometimes as guide and encourager of dispositions, 
sometimes as their restrainer, there is no such uniformity in 
the manner of control, as to harmonize with a law of spon- 
taneity in Will, similar to that which applies to the dispositions 
themselves when uncontrolled. • '‘'.•r. < 

25. The hypothesis of free action the law of exercise 
for the Will itself, is the only one which harmonizes with the 
facts of consciousness. Relative freedom in the” sense of free- 
dom from control of intellect and disposition on the part of 
the Will, being established by simple analysis of the facts of 
consciousness; controlling power on the part of the Will over 
both intellect and disposition being recognised in exercise 
within consciousness ; a theory of the Will is completed only 
by maintaining that this power is distinct in nature from any 
other known to us, and that freedom of action in adopting 
available alternatives, is the law of its exercise. 

26. That we should exercise a power without being con- 
scious of the manner of its exercise ; and that, on account of 
the absence of such consciousness, we should be unable to 
cqrnplete a philosophy of its action, are not singular facts, but 
facts which are sustained by numerous'ttjfalogies in tfie histoiy 
of mind. A whole series of examples is afforded by the" coh- 
trol which the mind has over the body in executing the deter- 
minations of the Will. We determine to walk, and we execute 
our intention, without knowing how the feat is accomplished, 
or being able to complete a philosophy of it, either physiologi- 
cal or mental, any more than we can complete our philosophy 
of volition. So it is with our use of the various senses. So 
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it is also, coining into the department of mind, with the 
marvels of memory. We recall the e.\perience of the past, so 
that we have no“uouht of the accuracy of our recollections, 
and we have the laws of association to guide us in some 
degree as to the manner in which facts are classified in order 
to be readily remembered ; but how we put in operation and 
employ the power of memory so as to recall past events, is 
what no philosophy has been able to explain, because con- 
sciousness yields no testimony. So is it, in like manner, with 
our recognition of first principles of truth and rectitude. The 
control of our bodily organs is a mystery of our life, which 
Physiology has only made more mysterious. The wonders of 
memory are altogether perple.xing. But when we penetrate as 
far as Will, discerning the internal power, which has sway 
over all other powers, making self-determination possible, a 
scheme of self-government rational, and formation of moral 
character a reality in personal progress ; we reach the inner 
mystery of human life. . The results of the exercise of Will we 
know j^ve^ are besides familiar with the work of self-control 
itself j but we cannot explain how the Will comes into action 
in accordance with the peculiar law of its own exercise. As 
pure volition is unknown, a philosophy of Pure Will is impos- 
sible. Beyond the psychological analysis which discovers the 
suTiordination of the understanding and dispositions to the 
Will, the utmost that can be attained is that Will is the ultimate 
powerjoLmind, in hatropnv_with IntellL gencgJ LQ provide for 
government of all the special and subordinate forces of human 
nature. In accordance with this view, Kant describes the 
Will as the man’s ‘proper self,’ and indicates the closeness of 
its union with intelligence by describing its laws as ‘ the laws 
of his intellectual will.’ — Melaph. of Ethics^ 3d ed. p. 71. 

27. Kant passes beyond the acknowledgment of our 
ignorance of the manner in which Will operates, to maintain 
that man exists in two states, a sensible and a cogitable ; in 
the former of which he is subject to physical law, in the latter 
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of which he is superior to it. The distinction is dr.iwn v.iti) ' 
preat clearness and power in the Grundlegung, — Rfda^h. cj 
liihics, pp. 70-73. The thcorj' is a bold one, having much 
to commend it as a speculative suggestion, but it is altogether 
untenable if it mean anything more than man’s superiority to 
physical laws, and his inability to give a complete explanation 
of^this superiority by means of the operations of his own Will. 
Tills theory of the cogitable world, as distinguished from the 
sensible world — the world of human causality, in which man , 
acts as a thing-in-itsclf, and the world of experience, in which 1 
man is a mere phenomenon, — does not make ‘the smalle'tj 
pretence to know anything of the laws obtaining’ in the cogi- j 
table world, ‘c.xccpting only' the formal condition of them,’ 
namely, ‘ their autormmj, which alone can consist with freedom,’ 
p. 71. But, iri'so far as it makes experience only phenotne- 
nal, it reduces the sensory too far, and separates it from true 
union with the higher nature of man. The doctrine of free- 
dom of will claims no such severance from the sphere of 
e.xpenence, and makes no such alTirmation of the merel)' 
phenomenal nature of that sphere. In so far as the theory 
makes the cogitable world ‘a mere idea, negative of the 
sensible world,’ and represents reason as ‘cogitating herself 
into a supersensible state ;’ and declares that ‘the notion of 
a cogitable system is a mere station which reason needs for a 
fulcrum to lift itself out of the mass of appearances, and cogi- 
tate itself as sni-active,’ it attempts the impossible, and offers 
the form of an mcplanation, where the reality is unattainable. 

28 . Eqfaally untenable are the representations of the later 
Transcendentalism, which makes human reason a manifestation 
^f Universal Reason^ .an 3 speaks of Will as containing ‘ the 
element of pure indeterminateness, or the pure reflection of 
the Ego (I) to itself,’ and as ‘ passing over from indistinguish 
able indefinitencss to Determinateness.’ — Hegel, Fhilasophi' 
dcs Rechts, sec. 5, sec. 6, pp. 16, 17. As Dr. J. Hutchison 
Stirling puts it, ‘ Undevelopedness gives free will.’ . . . ‘ Will 
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is the mides-eloped universal.’ — Leds. on Vie Philos, of Law, in. 
.\s already seen, the knowledge of pure will is impossible ; 
consciousness of its e.vercise there is none, and consequently 
knowledge of transition from indetermimiteness to determinate- 
ness is impossible. The theory, not only transcending an 
empirical Psychology, but breaking conne.\ion with it, is with- 
out a solid foundation, and thereby fails to establish its claim 
to be regarded as a philosophy of Will. Accordingly, as 
the younger Fichte has remarked, Hegel has no place for a 
doctrine of freedom of will in the individual — Im. Hermann 
Fichte, System dcr Ethik, vol ii. Part i. sec. 19, p. Si. As 
a dialectic scheme of universal existence, Hegel’s system is 
certainty the grandest production embraced in the history of 
philosophy. And yet, as a pure Dialectic, Spinoza’s system, • 
based on the radical conception of one great Substance, source, 
and explanation of all existence, maintains a closer harmony 
with tl'.c conditions of thought, if not with the characteristics 
of finite Personality. 

PROIU.01S. — (i.) Anal)'se and interpret current phrases 
which nrake actions the objects of Desire, such as , ' I desire to 
write;’ or, ‘I wish to sjieak inth you.’ (z.) Critically exa- 
mine the doctrine that freedom of Will must imply will to will. 

• The soul delcrroincs all the free acts of the will in the e.xer- 
cise of a power of willing and choosing. — Edwards, Freedom of 
the ]Vi!l, It. i. (3.) Slate the law of causality, and distin- 
guish between its application to external facts, and to the facts 
of mind. (4.) Does freedom of Will require us to ‘ define a 
cause, without comprehending, as a part of the definition, 
necessary connexion 'with its cfTcct’? — Hume, Essays, n. 111. 
(5.) Critically ex.amine the following, — ' I ask ray consciousness 
what I do feel, and I find, indeed, that I feel (or am convinced) 
that I could, and even should, have cliosen tlie other course if 
I had preferred it, that is, if I liad liked it better ; but not that 
I could h.avc chosen one course xvhile I preferred the other.’— 
Mr. Mill’s Exam, of Hamilton's Philos. 3d ed. p. 566. 
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NECESSITARIANTS.M- 

1 . The Necessitarian doctrine, in denpng freedom of 
nill, does not altogether refuse a place to freedom. But the 
only liberty which it acknowledges b liberty of acting as wt 
irill, denominated freedom from constraint or coaction. ‘ I say 
that a thing b free which exbts and acts by the sole necessity 
its nature.’ — Spinoza, Letter Oa, Life, Corresf. and Ethics, b 
R. Willis, M.D., p. 393. ‘ By liberty we can only mean a power 
of acting or not acting, according to the determinations of the 
Will’ — Hume, Essays, it. no. By freedom or libert)’ in an 
agent is meant, ‘being free from hindrance or impediment 
in the way of doing or conducting, in any respect, as he wills. 
—Edwards, The Will, Part i. sec. 5. 

2 . Such liberty being attributed to man, the upholders of 
the scheme have a double objection to the name Necessi- 
tarianb’m, as descriptive of then theory, first, because it seems 
,to convey that they have no place for liberty, and, secondly, 
because it seems to imply that they really hold that men are 
constrained in them actions^ both of which they deny. Thus 
Mr. Mill, as an upholder of the theory, speaks of it as ‘ the 
felsely^alled Doctrine of Necessity,’ — preferring ‘the fairer 
name of Determinism,’ and says, that the word Necessit)- ‘ in 
this application, signifies only invariability.’ — Exam. p. 53J. 



Determinism is an unsuitable word, because on both sides 
doctrine of determination of will is held, the dispute being h 
tween self detennination, and motive-determination. And st 
more to complicate matters, there is a sense in which Uberl 
nans may say, that volitions are determined by motives ; s 
irreceding chapter, sec. to. The doctrine itself Mr. Mill stat 
thus, — ‘ A volition is a moral effect, which follows the corvi. 
.spending moral causes as certainly and invari.ably as physical 
effects follow their physical c.auscs. Whether it must rio so, 1 
acknowledge myself to be entirely ignorant, be the phenomena 
moral or physical; and 1 condemn accordingly the word Ne- 
cessity as applied to cither c.asc. All I know is that it always 
does.’ — J!<. p. 5fie. These modifications, then, being obviously 
accumte in themselves, arc to bo carefully regarded in criticis- 
ing the theory. 

3. The distinctive features of Neccbsiiarianism or Deter- 
minism are,' nr^ative!}', the denial of freedom in willing to act ; 
and posUheiy, the presentation of a theory of Will, professedly 
adequate to account for all the facts of consciousness which 
bear upon the direction of hiiinan conduct. 

4. The Necessitarian theory, on its negative or critical 
side, rests upon an application of the law of caus.ality. It 
urges that every event follows a cause : that this holds true in' 
the sphere of mind as well as of matter; and so applies tO' 
volitions as well as sensations. At this point there is no* 
divergence of opinion. Indeed, most libertarians go further 
tli.an necessitarians here, and do not halt, like Mr. Mill, at the 
statement that the effect ‘ certainly and invariably ’ docs follow 
its cause, but advance to the position that it vmst do so. 
Liberty of indifference and liberty of caprice are repudiated, 
and are not to be set to the account of libertarianism, any 
more than a doctrine of constraint is to be charged against 
necessitarianism. These arc the extremes, taken in the heat 
of conflict, to be abandoned in calmer mood. That every 
.olition must have a cause, is a necessity freely admitted 
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To Hume it is grantetJ, according to his demand, that a cause 
has a ‘necessary connexion with its effect .’ — Essays n. lu. 
This does not, however, touch the question in dispute. 

Spinoza was a necessitarian in logical consistency, as the 
author of a dialectic which rests on the existence of only one 
substance. In his view, ' men deceive themselves when they 
suppose they are free,’ and this because, though conscious of 
their own acts, they are ignorant of the causes by which these 
acts are determined. — Ethics, Part li. prop. 35. 
tv 5 . The Necessitarian theory not only insists upon the 
application of the law of causality within the region of mind, 
as to which all are agreed, but further insists upon an interpn.'a- 
tim of the law in accordance with the analogy of the physical 
world. Looking from the effect backwards to the cause, it 
maintains that the law of causality warrants the affirmation, 
not only that an adequate cause has acted, but also hirui it 
has acted. Looking from the cause forward to the effect, it 
maintains, on warrant of the law of causality, not only tha' ’ 
the cause has produced the effect, but that it was necessitated 
to produce that effect. But this is something more than an 
application of the law of causality. With the law, it carries 
an interpretation founded on knowledge gathered in a par- 
ticular sphere. It is an argument from matter to mind, and 
as such needs to be vindicated on the basis of facts, not 
merely proclaimed on the authority of a general law. 

No mere statement of the law is sufficient to establish the 
theor)\ and obviate the need for an appeal to the facts of 
consciousness. To say that the same cause acting in the 
same circumstances will produce the same effect, is a most 
accurate statement, but is of no value in the attempt to 
prove that matter and mind, in so far as they do act, must 
act in a manner exactly analogous. The statement concerns 
only the amount of force or power in the cause, and no! 
the mode in which the cause operates. It is merely that the 
same produces the same, which ultimately is nothing more 
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than this, that the same is the same. To E.ay of two forces that 
Uiey wHi cause the same velocity or produce the same amount 
of heat, is only equivalent to saying that the two forces are the 
same. This is shown to be the case, equally when the measure- 
ment is applied to the cause, and to the effect. The same 
sympathy will lead to the same help ; the same selfishness will 
lead to the same neglect. No doubt. The same is the same, 
whether you measure from the one end or from the other. 
Ihit the whole matter in dispute lies bej-ond this. The theory 
must, therefore, be tested by an examination of the facts of 
consciouitness, with the anew of ascertaining the haws of exer- 
cise applying to mental causes or forces. And when we thus 
pass from the physical to the mental, wo at once recognise a 
complete difiercncc in the laws of exorcise governing the, 
forces of the two spheres. There is so much which is com- 
mon to both. Effects ‘ certainly and invariably' follow their 
c.a'i-cs in l>otli__Si)hcrcs. In both, causes arc as invariable in 
tJiiiirTiaturcJ jind as certain in their results. But there is .an 
essentia! difference between the mental and the physical. 
C ircumst.an ccs-do_ not so * certa inly and inva riabhiLdctcrmme. 
ca uses in th e .mental, as i n the p hysicaLsphere. Or, to put it 
in another and more positive form, there is in tlic mental 
world an adjustment of forces, which is not found in ihel 
material world, except avlicn man intei|x>ses to make the^ 
adjustment. This difference is so broadly marked, that there 
is in the sphere of'ihinil'at once less certainty, and more ccr-j 
tainjy a^ to results. There is le.ss ccrtainlj', so far as.circum- > 
stasc£.s contribute to the result ; and more ccitaimy, so far as ■ 
the nature of the operating force is concerned. Physical 
action (so c.illctl) depends mainly upon attendant conditions r 
mental action depends mainly on internal nature. As toj 
circumstances or attendant conditions, it is more certain thatl 
friction will produce fire, than that provocation wilt produce 1 
anger. On the other hand, considering the nature of the I 
efficient cause, it is less certain that steam will produce loco- 1 
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motion, than that volition will produce action. Thus, in the 
mental world, if you take such forces as love, pity, and rever- 
ence, a single distinct and uniform effect ‘ certainly and invari- 
ably’ follows from the action of each of the three ; but their 
exercise depends upon something more than the circumstances 
fitted to call them forth, and still more obvious is it that such 
circumstances afford no exact criterion of the measure in 
which these forces operate in mind. These are facts which 
go to show that causality in nund K jipt..exactly..analqgous 
with causality in matter. 

6. Passing now the controversial use of the law of 
Causality made by necessitarianism, we come to its construc- 
tive use, in forming a theory alleged to afford an adequate 
explanation of the facts of consciousness, so far as these are 
concerned with personal action. In this part, the theory deals 
.specially with the laws regulating the exercise of natural and 
acquired motives, as canydng a complete explanation of voli- 
tions. Necessitarians ‘affirm as a truth of experience, that 
I'olitions do, in point of fact, follow determinate moral ante- 
cedents with the same uniformity, and (when we have suffi- 
cient knowledge of the circumstances) with the same certainty, 
as physical effects follow their physical causes. These moral 
antecedents are desires, aversions, habits, and dispositions, 
combined with outward circumstances suited to call those 
internal incentives into action. All these again are effects of 
causes, those of them w-hich are mental being consequences 
of education, and of other moral and physical influences.’ — 
Mr. Mill, Exam. p. 561. In following through this theory of 
volitions, there is no need for raising the question as to the 
possibility of the development of our natural powers, already 
discussed in Part i. Div. ii. 

7 . Tlie Necessitarian theory accounts for the rise of distinct 
motives in consciousness, by affirming that there are ‘ outward 
circumstances suited to call those internal incentives into 
action.’ This is ground common to both theories. It has 
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been ahvays admitted that personal experience is tlius jar 
detctmined for us. But these ‘ internal incentives ’ are awak- 
ened not by any physical energy which objects exert over ns. 
but by natural sensibility, connected with observation. It is 
grantcn, then, that we have an example of necessity, not even 
of volition (certainly not of free-will) in the rise of motives. 
Wliether it be possible by voluntary determination to provide 
for the awakening of natural or acquired dispositions, need 
not at present detain us. 

8. The Necessitarian theory e.xplains the continuance and j 
influence of motives in consciousness by the constitution and 
acquired tendencies of the mind within which they arise. Mr. 
Jliil refers to ‘ education and other moral and physical influ- 
ences.' Edwards points to ‘ the particular temper which_the ■’ 
mind has b y nature, or that has been introduced and estab- 
lisbed_b)L.e£lufatioj)j example, custom, or some otlier means.’ 

— Pt. I. sec. ii. Here too is matter of agreement, but here ’ 
also the point of divergence is reached. It is granted that 
what a man is by nature, he is by necessity, that is, rvithout 
personal choice. And as men diflfer somewhat in constitution, 
it is granted that, independently of personal choice, there may 
be some diversity in the natural force of dispositions, as they 
• come into play. Thus far it is held on both sides, that there 
is determination without choice. Beyond this, the controversy 
begins. Libertarians dfstinguish bepveei;i-a man’s nature and 1 . 
his characte^jnaintaining that the 'one Is^made for him, and ^ 
the dthe r'lie ~n\akes for himself. This, however, may be' 
passed, while we consider the point of more immediate im- 
portance here, viz., the laws which determine the progressive 
strength of motives. Libertarians admit the accuracy of the 
Necessitarian theory, in so far'is it points to a man's nature and 
acquired tendencies .as contributing towards an explanation of 
the strength of a motive. But they affirm that, after making 
full allowance for the outward circumstances, 'for the nature of 
the man, and-for his acquired tendencies, the answer is incom- 
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plcte. They urge, that the influence of ol'scn-ali^n or a.'.Vv- 
tion, so .essential to our experience, is omitted ; and flint 
the solution of the question as to the strength of any motive, 
whether great or small, depends largely on the account given 
of personal observation. In absence of any philosophy of 
this. Libertarians affirm that the solution of the problem as 
to the latvs which determine the development of motive 
force, stands unfinished in the scheme of Kecessitarianism. 
Edwards arranged admirably the points of consideration, 
when he indicated these tlirce, — ^ the nature and circumstances 
of the thing virx[i ; the nature and circumstances of the niinsl 
that victos,- and the degree .and manner of its viat'.’ But the 
last named is ver)' imperfectly examined; see Frc:.io>n of Will, 
I. iL a. The incompleteness of its treatment is apparent in 
these statements of the general result, — ‘The Wll always is 
as the gre.atest apparent good is,’ and ‘the Will .always follows 
the la^t dictate of the understanding.’ Still more perplexing 
IS the statement of Hobbes, — ‘ Wilt is the last appetite in 
deliberating.’ — Lroiath. i. vi.. Works, vol. iii. p. 49. The 
term ‘Deliberation’ is, however, used in a veiy wide sense ; 
see p. 4S. A psychological investigation of the part which 
the understanding performs in conne.\ion with the increase of 
motive force in the mind, is, in the view of Libertarians, an 
obvious want in the opposite scheme. '' 

9 . Necessitarianism encounters difficulties, arising from its 
own nature, in attempting to construct a harmonious theorj’ of 
mor.aI government, .and 'to interpret the moral sentiments 
common to men. With a statement of each of these difficul- 
ties, I conclude the subject of the Will. 

10. ^cessitarianism_has_difficultj’_in jiccountingj.for_lhe 
consciousne ss of .Moral iRcsponsibility,,and for the justice of 
personal liabilitj^tt^punishmcnL The following is an outline 
onvTr. iMill’r view of the subject: — ‘Responsibility me.ans 
Vunislunent. WTicn we arc said to have the feeling of being 
morally responsible for our actions, the idea of being punished 
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for them is uppermost in the speaker's mind.' This may mean 
•e.\-pectation of punishment, or'' knowing that we shall deserre’ 
it. The former, 'as expectation of responsibility, is not con- 
sciousness of it. That which may be deemed to require the 
free-will hypothesis is ‘ the belief that we ought to be’ account- 
able : ‘ that we are justly accountable ; that guilt deserves 
punishment It is here that issue is joined between the two 
opinions.' — £xam.^. 571. ‘On the theory of Necessity (we. 
are told), a man cannot help acting as he does, and it I 
cannot be just that he should be punished for what he cannot | 
help. Not if the expectation of punishment enables him to | 
help it, and is //;r m/j' r/imns by which he can be enabled to j 
help it?’ — Exam. 575. ‘There are two ends which, on the I 
Necessitarian theory, are sufficient to justify punishment t' lhe b 
beneSt of the offender himself, and'the protection of others.''-'^' 
— li. 576. 

11 . A philosophy of the moral sentiments, including self- 
approbation and self-condemnation, shame and remorse, is 
peculiarly difficult under the necessitarian hypothesis. Remorse 
may be taken as the e.xarople. Priestley treats of it thus, — ‘ A 
man, when he reproaches himself for any particular action in 
his past conduct, m.iy fancy that if he was in the same situa- 
tion again, he would have acted differently. But tliis is a 
mere deception, and if he examines himself strictly, and takes 
in all the circumstances, he-may be satisfied that, with the same 
inward disposition of mind, and with precisely the same views 
of things as he had then, and exclusive of all others which he 
has acquired by reflection since, he could not have acted 
otherwise than he did.’ — I/ltisl. cf Phil. Ntcesstt)\ p. 99 ; see 
also Belsham’s Elements, p. 406. It is at least an awkward 
escape from a theoretic difficulty to maintain that the wliole 
human race is deceived. The philosophic question is this, — 
tVhat power belongs to us as intellectual beings ? Have we 
such power, that a man can attain to accurate Hews of the 
moral quality of .an action before he perform it, as well as 
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after the action is done? The negative cannot be maintained 
on a Utilitarian theory of morals, any more than on an In- 
tuitional theoiy. 

12. Problems. — (i.) On the theory that <nowledge of 
causality is only knowledge of sequence, can an appeal be 
consistently made to the law of causality itself, as sufficient 
wanant for a theory as to the origin of a new form of e.'cist- 
encel (a.) Granting moral distinctions as common to Intui- 
tionalism and Utilitarianism, can these afford any rule of 
conduct in harmony rvith a Necessitarian theoiy of volition ? 
(3.) Are Rewards and Punishments means of government, 
employed to determine the strongest motive; oraie they the 
consequences which naturally and justly follow voluntary con- 
formity to moral law, or violation of it 1 (4.) On the basis of the 
necessitarian theory, work out an explanation of the common 
opinion, as ex; ressed by Mr. Mill, ‘ That whoever cultivates a 
disposition to wrong, places his mind out of sympathy with 
the rest of his fe'low-creatures.’ — Exam. 572. {$.) .If men 
are governed by contrivances for aw'akening the strongest 
motive, how has it come to pass that rewards are less employed 
for this end than punishments I — The Battle af the Two 
PhilosoJ>hics, p. 49. (6.) In view of tire need for protecting 
common rights, what is the difference between these two 
cases : ‘ It is just to punish so far as is necessary lor this 
purpose, as it is just to put a wild beast to death (without 
unnecessary suffering) for the same object’3 — Exam. 578. 



PART IV. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


3. Besides ihe Afteclions and Emotions already described f 
in Part II., there are 'other dispositions of mind, which have 
as their objects, moral actions considered in themselves, or| 
'.'■persons regarded as agents acting within the moral sphere.' 
V Tliese are properly named “'Sloral Sentiments,' and are ex.; 
f perienced only through means of the exercise of our morall 
nature, distinguishing between right and wrong. 

2. These Sentiments afford illustrations of the common 
law of mind, that all e.xercise of the intelligent nature is 
accompanied by an e.xpericnce of sensibility. Intelligence 
directed on moral distinctions, is thus attended by a particular 
order of sensibility. 

3. The moral sentiments diner in their psychological 
character, according as tlie judgment on which they attend, 
applies merely to an action in itself considered, or to the 
agent whose action is observed, or to self as the agent These 
sentiments may thus wear the character of mere feeling, or of 
affection, or of emotion. The, name ‘ moral sentiments,’ there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as indicating exact similarity of 
psychological character in the dispositions grouped under it, 
though they agree in these two characteristics,''that they are 
of the nature of sentiment or feeling in contrast with intelli- 
gence; and’ihat they attend upon moral judgments They 
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harmonize with the'Je judgments, as sentiment can harmonize 
with thought, and they support the judgments as attendant 
sanctions. 

4 . In accordance with their functions, the natural ground 
of classi.hcation^is obtained by reference to the distinct moral 
judgments which they accompany, as these judgments refer to 
tlie actions or to the agent, — and, in the latter case, to .mother 
person or to self. 

6, In harmony with the twofold division of moral quality, 
as right or wrong, moral sentiments appear in double form, as 
pleasurable or painful, each sentiment of a pleasurable kind, 
because of approval, having its contraiy, in case of a judgment 
of condemnation. 

6. Viewing a moral action simply in the light of the judg- 
ment pronounced upon it, we experience a sentiment of beauty 
or deformity, as the judgment is favourable or unfavourable. 
There is a moral beaut)', var)'ing in degree, according to har- 
mony with moral law, and the simplicity or comple.xity of the 
action. There is in like manner a moral deformity, asvaken- 
ing, more or less powerfully, a sense of aversion or dislike. 

7 . Consequent'bpon a judgment approving an action, and 
! the attendant sentiment of the beautiful, there, is^^admiration 

of the agent 'WithHhe opposite judgment, and'-its attendant 
feeling, there is^'disrespect to the agent These dispositions 
are of the nature of affections, analogous to love and hate. 
They accordingly have impelling power, as all affections have. 
Admiration of an agent in successive cases, leads to a judg- 
ment of general approval as to his character, attended by love 
and trust Disrespect to an agent, in like manner, in conse- 
quence of its recurrence, conducts to dislike and distrust. 
‘ A generous and noble character affords a satisfaction even in 
the sun'ey ; and when presented to us, though only in a poem 
or fable, nev'er fails to charm and delight us.’ — Hume, Essays, 
11. 195, Dissert, on the Eassions, sec. 2. 

8. Iiloial sentiment assumes a distinct t)-pe when the 
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judgment on which it depends is concerned with our own coiv 
<!l!Ct or character. Such .sentiments, however, follow the 
analogy of those already described.'-. 

As the sense of beauty or deformity is dependent upon a 
judgment concerned with the action only, cither sentiment is 
as natural in contemplation of our own action .as in contemplat- 
ing the action of another person. To shun e-xperience or 
acknowledgment of cither sentiment, simply because the .action 
h.ajipcns to be our own, is suppressfon of natural sentiment, 
possible only by shunning the approval or disapproval of con- 

0 . As there is a judgment of approval on ourselves when 
we have done a right .action, there is 'a sentiment or plc-asur.j 
able feeling of self-approbation attend.int on the judgment. 
This Sentiment, being c.vpericnced m consequence of the 
decision that there has been conformity nith moral law, is in 
natural h.imiony with tlic teaching of con.science. It is thus, 
according to its cssentcal lel.ation with our moral judgments, 
a sanction of these judgments, and a n.atural reward of right ' 
action. Its c.vpericnce is often described as ‘the testimony of 
a good conscience,’ meaning an approving conscience. 

10 . The frequent recurrence of judgments of self-approval, 
if sulTicicntly tested by strict moral law, warT.anis a f-ivourable 
judgment as to petuonal cluaradcr, .attended by a more endur- 
ing sentiment of self-esteem. Such self-esteem is in full har- 
mony with Conscience. It is in nature wholly distinct from 
I’ridc. which is an immoial sentiment, the attendant of false- 
hood and self-deccption. Self-esteem because of continuous 
observance of mor.al Law, is in perfect harmony with a true 
humility, springing from habitual recognition of the limits of 
all our powers, for humility is not, as llume m,akcs u, ‘ a dis- 
s.atisfaciiou with ourselves, on account of some defect or infirm 
ity .' — The Passions, sec. 2; Essays, 11. 191. Humility as a 
virtue is at the opposite c.atreiiie from humiliation or mortifi- 
taition, whether .as the result of our own conduct or that of 
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others. Self-esteem is an essential feature of a soundly w ork- 
inj moral nature. Theloss of it betokens moral disorder. 

11. As there is a judgment of condemnation pronounced 
by us upon ourselves when we have done a wrong action, 
there is a sentiment of dissatisfaction with ourselves, which 
involves us in the experience of great uneasiness. This is 
.often termed the accusation of an evil Conscience. In its 
more active form it is designated Shame, which, as it becomes 
.intensified, is named Remorse. This sentiment, as a restraining 
force, wears the cliaracter of Emotion. This restraint it exer- 
cises in harmony with the authority of Conscience, so as to 
prevent continuance in immorality. This emotion, in common 
with others, is liable to gain ascendency, and overleap the 
barriers of personal control. It may thus urge to recklessness 
in complete girrender of self-government. "! j.. r>- I- 

12. As continuance in immoral conduct leads to the loss 
of self-esteem, and to an intolerable experience of self-reproach, 
there is a struggle of the nature to escape its misery. And, il 
this attempt be made while the cause of the suffering continues 
in operation, it is carried through under shelter of false reason- 
ing and excuses, which blunt the sense of shame, and prepare 
the way for shamelessness, in wilful defiance of moral dis- 
tinctions. 

13. Moral sentiments which ate in harmony with Con- 
science, are by consequence in harmony with our whole moral 
nature. Disregard of such sentiments, indicates some form of 
moral disorder, 

14. ^Moml sentiments being essentially dependent on the 
moral judgments, rise spontaneously along with these judg- 
ments, and in accordance with them. They are not dependent 
on our Will, either to occasion or prevent their rise, e.xcept in 
so far as the judgments themselves depend upon our Will. 

15- This law of the rise of moral sentiments, by which 
they depend upon preceding judgments, makes the moral 
scnliment of no value as a standard for deciding the moral 
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rhnmctcr of actions. Evctylliing )iere depends upon tlie 
vr.iidity of the moral judgment witli which they have t.aken 
titeir rise. K sentiment of self-s.itisfaction will attend a judg- 
ment of self-approbation, whether that judgment be correct or 
not. The sole test of the inor.al v.alue of sentimental experi- 
ence is found in the test of the moral quality of personal' 
actions, -^clcar recognition of moml law. 

16. Prodlems. — (i.) Explain how one man c.an boast ol 
an act, which .another man regards with shame. (2.) In what 
combinations of experience may Shame instigate to action sub- 
versive of its own natunal endl (3.) In Adam Smith’s tiicory 
of Moral Sentiments, what is the value of his reference to 
a disinterested spectilor in attempting to secure ,a test of 
sympathy ? 




PART V. 


DISORDER OF OUR MORAL NATURE, 

1. The preceding investigations have repeatedly brought 
into view evidence that our moral nature is in a condition of 
disorder. Stated generally, the result is, that our nature does 
not work in full harmony with the dictates of the governing 
.power. 1 ' . '' 

•; 2. The evidence of moral disorder may be summarized 

! under three divisions : — (i.) insubordination of lower motives, 
as in the gratification of natural desires in opposition to the 
i guidance of Conscience; (2.) the action of impulses which 
are in their nature condemnejd by Conscience, such as env)', 

I selfishness, cruelty; (3.) Ihe experience of moral sentiment of 

I a kind which can have exercise only in a nature disordered, ; 
and as a check upon the increase of moral disorder, — the ' 
sentiment which accordin.c to its degree of strength is named 
self-disapprobation, — shame, — remorse. 

' ^ 3. The disorder of our moral nature, of which the evidence 
is so distinct and .abundant, has been aU but uniformly ac- - 
knowledged by philosophers. The explicit character of the 
general acknowledgment may be inferred from the following 
examples. The Socratic doctrine that Virtue is knowledge, 
and that no one is voluntarily evil, (taxis txwv ovSds, may 
seem adverse to an admission of disorder, and so in form it 
y is. for it implies the presence of adequate motive power for 
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Tv-ell-doing. But in reality it involves a very full acknowledg- 
ment of disorder, since it is supported on the ground that all 
men seek their own good, and that they excuse their folly by 
reference to some form of deception of which they have been 
j the victims. Plato says, ‘ Virtue is the health and beauty and 
I well-being of the soul, and vice is the disease and weakness 
I and deformity of the soul.’ — Rcpib. iv., 444; Jowett’s Transl. 11. 
276. The disorder he e.xplains in the following, raannw._, 
jFirst distinguishin^jthe parts of our nature as rationat, icon- 
' cupiscent, and irascible, he says, ‘Must not injustice be a 
kind of quanel between tliese three — a meddlesomeness, and 
interference, and rising up of a part of the soul against the 
whole soul, an assertion of unlawful authority, which is made 
by a rebellious subject against a true prince, of whom he is 
the natural vassal — that is the sort of thing; the confusion 
and error of these parts or elements is injustice and intemper- 
ance, and cowardice and ignorance, and in general all vice 1’ 
— Ib., Jowett, II. 275. See also the misery of a corrupt soul, 
as described in the Gorgias. Aristotle says, ‘AVe are more 
naturally disposed ’ towards those things which are wrong, and 
‘ more easily carried away to excess, than to propriety of con- 
duct,’ — Ethics III. I. The testimony from modem philosophy 
is equally explicit. Des Cartes says, ‘AVith respect to seem- 
ingly natural impulses, I have observed, when the question 
related to the choice of right or wrong in action, that they 
frequently led me to take the worse part.’ — Medit. tii., Prof. 
Veitch’s Transl. p. 39. I need not mention in detail Hume’s 
representations of human vanity in sec. 11. of hisXtAxrr/. on the 
Passions. In illustration of the fact ‘that an opposition of 
passions commonly causes a new emotion in the spirits, and 
produces more disorder than the concurrence of any two affec- 
tions of equal force,’ he says, ’ ‘ Hence we naturally desire 
what is forbid, and often take a pleasure in performing actions 
merely because they are unlan-ful. The notion of duty, when 
opposite to the passions, is not always able to overcome them ; 
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and v.-hen i,t fails of that effect, is apt rather to increase and, 
irritate them, by producing an opposition in our motives and 
j)rinciples.’ — Dissett. on ihe Passions, sec. vi.. Essays, ii. 218. 
Adam Smith’s Avhole theor)' is a testimony to moral disorder, 
in the acknowledgment of the continual need for going out oi 
self, in search of a disinterested spectator, in order to avoid 
bias. Mackintosh, in remarking that ‘ many passions prevail 
over ’ the moral sentiments, says, ‘ The prevalence itself . . . 
is perceived to be a disotder, when seen in another man, and 
felt to be so by the mind disordered, when the disorder sub- 
sides.’ — Dissert, sec. vi., Remarks on Butler, Whewell’s ed. 
p. 153. , Comte^s.ays,4dVc, must jegre|jhat evert in the best- 
natures, the social'affections are so overborne by the person^, 
as rarely to command conduct in a direct way. — Philos. 
/’w/riW, B. VI. c. 5; Sbab/iyy, Miss Martineau’s Tr, it. p. 131 
In accordance with this statement, Comte proceeds to speak 
of ‘ the radical imperfection of the human character,’ ii. p. 133, 
With these as representative witnesses to the fact of moral 
disorder, testimony need not be extended in proof of its 
general acknowledgment. 

4 . As the fact of moral disorder appears conspicuously, 
in the abnor mal action oftihe desires and affections, and^n' 
the e-vistence of dispositions, having the influence of motive 
forces, which are antagonistic to the authority of conscience 
an'd^'the harmony of our nature, the extent of the disorder 
niay'be computed on tliese data. Having regard to the dif- 
ference between Intelligence and Disposition, the question 
may be considered from the two opposite points of view 
afforded by these sides of our nature. For this purpose, it is 
not needful here to reproduce the evidence in support of the 
position that the conscience discovers to us jnoraUajlj.and 
has in this respect competent .a'ithontyjn.the_goyernnmnt _of_. 
our life. — Bart l. div. i. chaps, iii. and iv. Assuming this, our 
im-estigation must take the form of an inquiry, how far the 
conscience, .and our intellectual powers generally, are affected 
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in nature or action by the moral disorder existing in tiic mind ; 
and, on the other hand, hoiv far natural dispositions arc influ- 
enced by this disorder. 

6. Our IntclIcctual'Powc'rs are not so influenced by moral 
disorder as to render them uncertain guides in the recognition 
and application of moral truth. 

Taking first a general view, the contrast betv.ccn Intellect 
tnd Disposition is such that neither abnormal action of natural 
dispositions, nor the action of unnatural dispositions, produces 
an essential change upon intellect. Cognitive power, that is 
poster of sight or knowledge, is so different in nature from 
the power of disposition, th.at each produces distinct results 
according to its own nature ; in the one case, knowledge ; in 
the other, movement or excitement of mind. e.xercising im- 
pelling or restraining force.. It is no part of the function of 
cognitive power to producc’’sentimcnt, neither is it of senti- 
ment to provide knowledge. This is a .simple exposition of 
the difference of the two cla.sscs of powers. 

IVhcn, however, wc consider the laws which regulate the 
action of these tavo sides of our nature, wc find that they do 
■not operate singly, but conjointly, and in such a manner ns to 
influence each other. What then is the nature and possible 
rxtent of this influence 1 It is such that 'they niaj- mutually 
stimulate or restrain each other, but not such that ■'either can 
.'hange the, nature ,(}f the ptlmr,. or the laws of its c.vcrcise. 
Affection injts ardour can greatly restrain the action of ini*!- 
ect7 a fact commonly kijown under the designation of ‘ the 
blinding pov.er of love.’ ' Intellect in full c.xercise, takes ik.e 
government of affection, and thereby keeps it in check. 
These arc the laws which regulate the joint action of the tuo 
sides of our nature, and their bearing on the question under 
discussion is obvious. t Tlic intellect i s br its nature tiie 
governor of disposiUon^ bu^disposidon in itsTdevelopmcnt 
ina y~break~a way. from .its control. Abnormal action of natural 
dlsiTosition does involve a check on intellectual action, so 
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i long as such abnormal experience continues ; but when this 
\experience passes off, intellect has free play, and at all events 
continues unchanged in nature and function. Unnatural 
desires, however their presence in consciousness may be ac- 
counted for, do in point of fact follow the same laws of exer- 
cise as the natural in respect of conjoint action with intellect. 
Envy as well as affection, cruelty as well as sympathy, can 
restrain intellect or be restrained by it ; but in any case the 
laws of intellectual action continue undisturbed. 


Looking now at the distinct forms of intellectual power 
finding exercise in'" consciousness,'observation,' understanding, 
and ■^reason, the distinct law of intellectual action becomes 
apparent in a variety of applications. vi 

Z- Observation. — Disposi tion in any of its forms, normal, 
abnormal, or unnatural, has not stopped observation, nor 
perverted it, nor imposed upon it new laws of exercise. What- 
ever be the disorders in our nature, it has not ceased to be 
/ intelligent. Whatever be the medium or instrument of know- 
ledge, aU rests ultimately on /consciousness, and that is by its 
own nature indispuajjle.f^'^^"’'^' ^ ' 

^ Reasoning.— As the facts of observation supply the 
materials for reasoning, tlie laws of thought, which supply 
the tests of accuracy, are equally undeniable with the facts, 
making rational power a guide to certainty. Whatever we 
feel or desire, makes no difference as to the nature of a fallacy 
or of a logical argument. 

U Reason. — ^The recognition of self-evident universal truth, 
that is, truth of principle as distinct from truth of fact, if it be 
admitted on the testimony of consciousness as characteristic 
of the mind, implies power of such a nature, that neither the 
moral character of our dispositions, nor tlie degree of force 
they may severally attain in particular cases, supplies an 
element of experience whose interpretation carries in it, as a 


consequence, the loss of this power. The nature of our dis- 
\positions may go far to determine how often the first principles 
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of morals arc overlooked by us, or what measure of con'idera- 
tion and application they have when recognised; bat in saying 
so, it is admitted that the power of recognition remains. 

These considerations ate enough to show that the disorder 
in our nature does not so influence our imellcct as to pre- 
vent the recognition and application of moral la«". The 
cni is in consciousness, and the knowledge of it as evil 
is present also, but the conditions on which these two forms 
of e.xperiencc arise are quite distinct This conclusion is 
Ivcrse to the Socratic doctrine, that knowledge is ^’^rtue. 
here is a knowledge of vice, and a practice of it, while its 
true character is fully known. 

If we distinguish between the power and the authority of 
Conscience, as in the famous sentence of Butkr, ‘Had it 
strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest autho- 
rity, it would absolutely govern the world — Sermon ii., — it is 
needful to bear in mind that its impelling.force is not one 
which operates directly upon other motives, so as to measure 
its strength with theirs. Its power is simply such as belongs 
to the discoveiy of truth, which, in its owti nature, has the 
authority of law. But here, as in' all intcllcctu.al action, there 
is attendant sentiment, which is of such a nature as to e,xercise 
direct impelling force. Recognised moral law awakens rever- 
ence, which acts as motive force, and as a direct check upon dis- 
positions which are immoral in character. When we speak of 
want of power in Conscience, it is not want of tea''h'.ng power, 
which leaves the mind uncertain as to the fundamental dis- 
tinctions betu een right and tvrong, bufwant of reverence for 
moral law, a want which is inevitable if the teaching of con- 
science do not receive attention. Under this condition, with 
co-operation of the law of custom as it influences thought, and 
the law of habit as it influences practice, the mind may 
become regardless of moral law. 

6. As the disorder of our moral nature is, not such 'as to 
hinder the knowledge of moral distinctions, or to prevent their 
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application in the guidance of life, it does not’offer an obstacle! 
to the construction of a philosophy of man’s moral nature,; 
and of moral distinctions themselves. On the contraiy, the'' 
disorder of our nature is such that the character and extent of 
the disorder are clearly recognised by us. There is no man 
who regards selfishness as equally deserving of admiration 
when witnessed, and of self-approbation when practised, as 
benevolence, however frequently he may be conscious of the 
recurrence of both, ^\'hatever difficulty there may be in 
rendering s ubmission to moral law, that difficulty is recognised 
only by means of our k nowled ge of the law itself. This is the 
interpretation of moral conflict under a conviction of present 
duty, and also of the formation of moral character on the model 
of clearly recognised virtues. 

Dr. Wardlaw, in his Christian Ethics (4th ed. London, 
r844), has taken up a position which involves the denial of 
the possibility of Ethical I !hilosophr. because of the disorder 
of our moral nature. He argues that, because of this, we are ' 
unfitted for philosophizing on moral questions, and that our 
nature does not afford the requisite materials for an ethical 
philosophy. Man is ‘both the investigator, and, in part at 
least, the subject of investigation. In each of these views of 
him there is a source of error ; the first arising from the influ- 
ence of his depravity ondiis character as an investigator ; and 
the second from the disposition to make his own nature, with- 
out adverting to its fallen state, his standard of moral prin- 
ciples, and his study in endeavouring to ascertain them,’ p, 37. 
It must be conceded to Dr. Wardlaw that moralists have not 
given that amount of consideration to the extent and influence 
of moral disorder, which their admission of the fact clearly 
required. But, on the other hand. Dr. Wardlaw has gone to 
the opposite extreme of constructing a theory of this disorder 
which the facts of consciousness do not sustain. Moral 
Philosophers generally have not affirmed that our whole nature 
is in itself the standard of moral excellence, so that thoughts 
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and impulses are all equally good in themselves, and aiitliori- 
taiive as guides of conduct. The reverse of this is afiirmed 
in ever}- .system of Ethics until you descend as far as Mande- 
villc. Bat, on the other hand, Dr. Wardlaw takes an un- 
tenable position r.-hen he insists that man is incapable oi 
investigating moral questions ‘from the bias which, on all 
such subjcci.s, the moral state of the Iieart unavoidably imparts 
to the operations of the intellect ; — ^a bias which attaches 
uncertainty and inconclusivencss to all human inquiries and 
decisions concerning them,’ p. 38. He has no sooner penned 
this declaration than he is constrained to modify it by saying 
that our conclusions on moral rabjects ‘ .are not, without great 
caution, to be depended upon.' But, if caution is sufficient 
to make them reliable, the po.sitioa is abandoned, and it is 
granted that ccrt.ainty and conclusivcncss may attach to human 
decisions concerning moral truth and personal obligation. 

7 . The power to direct attention, exercised by us in our 
decisions on other subjects, is equally .available for guid- 
ance of thought and action where moral distinctions' are con- 
cerned. But this power is the condition which provides for 
the exercise of Will. — Part iti. ch. iii. sec. r4. The moral 
disorder existing in our nature is, therefore, not such as to 
unfit for obedience to moral law. It certainly involves the 
frequent experience of evil dispositions, when circumstances 
favour their rise, and consequently such influence over our 
thoughts of a disturbing or blinding nature as dispovtion can 
exert. But in the possibility of self-directed attention, a de.ar 
battle-ground is provided in consciousness, over which conflict 
with unnatural propensities may be waged. To what extern 
such conflict is undertaken, and to what extent successfully 
waged, in personal history, depends upon the degree in which 
regard is commonly given to moral law, and the reverence 
habitually cherished for it. 

8. How moral disorder originated in human nature, is a 
problem which philosophy is incompetent to solve. To cils- 
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tinguish between the normal and the abnormal is simple 
enough by analysis of the facts of consciousness. But the 
problem of the origin of abnormal e.cperience and action, is a 
historical not a psychological one. Philosophy can only bring 
out and set in array the facts which prove the disturbance ol 
the b.ilance originally established among tlie powers. But 
the problem thereby started, being insoluble by philosophic 
methods, can be answered only by direct Revelation. 

9. The more urgent practical question is, — How is moral 
disorricB'tp,b^^ca’pe^,'and the original balance of our nature 
r^pteiiV This problem really involves two very distinc, 
questions, — M'hat are the laws of mind in accordance with 
whicli successful conflict may be maintained with dispositions 
recognised as wrong 1 And, second. How shall such a moral 
victory as this be raised into a uniform aim of the life, until 
it is completely realized ! To the first question. Philosophy 
offers a reply by pointing to moral law as the rule of life, — to 
the law of attention, as providing for the control of disposi- 
tions by the Will, — and to the law of habit, as establishing 
ascendency so far as attained. These are tlie laws of moral 
progre.ss; and, in their reversal, appear the laws of moral 
deterioration. But, in so far as we need an answer to the 
question. How is a reigning motive power to be secured under 
sway of which the moral agent shall not weary ot his irksome 
task, and abandon it in despair? Philosophy is again con- 
strained to bear testimony to its insufficiency for solving the 
problem which it has itself raised. How to battle with dispo- 
sitions adverse to the harmony of our nattire, may be readily 
determined ; but how to restore motive power which has been 
lost, is a question which transcends philosophy. On this sub- 
ject, sec the vet)’ able Essay of Principal Shairp, ‘The 
Moral Dynamic Studies in Poetry and P/iilaseipIty, p. 348. 

10. Problems. — (i.) How far does the disorder of the 
moral nature contribute to the explanation of the diversity of 
moral decisions? (2.) Is there any sense in which an exercise 
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of natural disposition could be rcprcccntcd as abnorinai, 
without being by conscriuencc immoral} (3.) Under svhat 
conditions may an evil influence be said to become ungovern- 
able} (-1.) Are there, in human nature as known tons, any 
latent mental forces morally evil in character, svhich arc so 
related to the controlling power in mind, as to give them in- 
evitably the ascendency, when they arise in consciousness } 
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PRELIMINARY. 

1. Besidk the questions which concern the moral nature 
of man, there is -a still higher range of inquiry belonging to 
Moral Philosophy. It is concerned with the^origin of our 
existence, speci.illy considering our nature as moral beings, — 
.•'the relation in which a-e now stand to the source of our exist- 
ence,— the interpretation which such relation may afford of 
the sr-stem or order of things in Ivhich we find ourselves exist- 
ing, — and the destiny a-hich aaaits us. 

This is a region of inquiry properly denominated Meta-' 
• physica l, because the character of the inquiry transcends the 
sphere of investigation connected with the nature we possess, 
that is to say, transcends the psychological. This, though a 
common use of the term Metaphysic, is different from Kant’s 
use, according to which metaphysic is applied to a priori 
knoa ledge, as contrasted with knowledge through experience. 
But a priori knowledge is recognised in Consciousness, and is 
discovered in accordance with definite laaa of mind, as truly 
as the knowledge gathered by experience. The one is tran- 
scendental, the other empirical, yet these are t«'o branches of 
Psycholog)-. But a psycholog)' which discovers a priori laws 
of life, cannot be the . halti ng-place of Ethical inquiry. It 
only gives deeper interest to that sphere in which we seek an 
answer to the question as to the origin of our nature. 
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be found in the facts from which the inquiry takes its rise. 
Merely to start from facts is not a sufficient security for the 
accuracy of subsequent speculation. This security is found 
only by careful return upon the facts out of which the meta- 
physical problems arise. These, then, are the two funda- 
mental canons of metaphysical speculation: 'To start from 
facts in search of the solution of the problems to which they 
give rise : andio return to the facts for test of eveiy solution 
proposed. 

6. A view of the breadth of existence to be explained 
may be readily secured by separating existence into thre e 
divisions, material, intellectual, and moral. The validity of 
these divisions need not now be insisted upon. It is enough 
for the present purpose that reference be made to the char- 
acteristics of mind as traced in the Introduction. If any 
prefer to divide existence into inorganic and organic, with the 
addition, in case of the human race, of the peculiar mental or 
spiritual features belonging to it, there is no reason why such 
a classification should not be adopted. 

7. The various theories propounded in explanation of the 
order of things in which we exist are,’ The Theistic, or a Self- 
sufficient First Cause j^the contrary of this, which in its nega- 
tive form is .Adheistic, in its positive form Materialistic, making 
Self-existent Matter the source of all ;-VThe Pantheistic, pre- 
senting in a variety of forms the theory that God is All ; and, 
lastl}(\The Polytheistic, that there are many Gods. The last 
need not detain us, as it is not vindicated on philosophic 
grouncbv 

For Evidence of the all but universal recognition of Deity, 
and expectation of a Future Existence, among the nations 
.and tribes of man, see TyloPs Friviitive Culture, 2 vols. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

1. The solution of tlic problem of finite existence is found 
first in a Self-sufficient Being, Infinite and Eternal, who is First 
Cause, or source of all e-xistence besides. 

2. The problem concerning the origin of being is first 
consciously raised in the search for satisfaction as to the 
source of personal existence, and of all existence recognised 
around. This problem is tire expression of a purely intellec- 
tual demand. Its solution is not directly required by the 
practical necessities of life. There is, therefore, no reason to 
conclude that men uniformly grapple with the question. Does 
God e-xistl .\chnowledgmcnt of the Divine existence is, 
indeed, closely allied with the requirements of personal life. 
But deliberate testing of the grounds on which this acknow- 
ledgment is made, is a logical and metaphysical exercise on 
which there is no evidence to conclude that men uniformly 
enter. The raising of the question is evidence of the pre- 
valence of philosophic thought Confirmation of this appears 
in the fact that the formal discussions of the subject occur in 
treatises more or less philosophic in character. 

3. The first and most conspicuous fact connected with all 
forms of existence whose origin we seek to have explained is, 
tliat .alLaicifinitCJtnd restricted. That limited and restricted 
existence is not self-sufficient is evident. To say so is merely 
to present an amplification of the first statement For, to say 
that a being is limited, either in the measure of existence. 
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or in the mnge of its powers, is to say that it is not s;lf- 
sufncient The intellect must raise the question, How has it 
been so limited I or, AlTicnce has it the laws of its existence ( 
And these questions arise, because their solution is not seen 
in the being itself. This is the root of the problem. Wien, 
further, it is said of any being that it is restricted, it is meant 
that there is other existence so related to this as to lend some 
help to its action, as moisture and heat contribute to the 
gron-th of a plant, or to impose a check upon its action, as 
resistance of the atmosphere wearies the runner. It is to be 
obsen ed further, that it is in the highest order of finite being 
that restriction is most apparent The more numerous the 
lorms of effort the more the points of restraint Whether, 
therefore, we recognise change of form and condition actually 
occurring, or merely limitation of being, we equally need an 
explanation of existence. 

4. The logical alternati ves o pen to us in seeking a solu- 
tion of limited and restneted existence are two . — An infi nite 
regress J3f,finite .causes ; or, "A self-sufficient eternal firs t-cause. 
The four theories which have been offered come under the 
^•eep of this duality of logical alternative. The Theistic 
doctrine, as a deliberate acceptance of the one alternative, 
stands in logical opposition to all the other three, which 
ether accept the opposite alternative, or fail to deal m'th the 
essential features of the problem. 

5. The regress of finite causes, each one of w'hich shall be 
adequate to account for the measure of e.xistence previously 
recognised, is logically the nearest solution, and meets the 
first demands of a logical process, under the law of Causality. 
To postulate a cause simply adequate to produce known 
existence, satisfies the immediate claim of intelligence. Ac- 
cordingly, the truth of the conclusion may be accepted, merely 
as implying conformity with the laws of thought, though there 
be no means at command for verifying the supposition as to 
tlie existence of such a cause. The conclusion is thus of only 
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a general nature, such as this, — ^In the cause there must be at 
least suffident power to produce the effect To this con- 
clusion there can be no logical exception. Still, what is thus 
accepted, logically, but only hypothetically, is not conclusive. 
The intellectual requirement which raised the first question, 
now raises another as to the e.xi5tence of this hypothetical 
cause, and so must continue as long as, in strict conformity 
witli logical rule, only limited existence is postulated. In this 
line, therefore, there is no logical landing-place which can 
be conclusive, and no logical warrant for stopping. Besides, 
as the second stage in the process is only hypothetical, and 
there is no discoven’ of actual existence, by the contemplation 
of which we should have required to raise a fresh question, 
there is nothing better than a l ogical g round for procedure. 
As, then, it is impossible for us to continue the process to 
infinity, so is it impossible to rest in the belief that the history 
of existence has been progressively, what the order of thought 
must be regressively. And for these reasons. First. Logica 
consistency in reasoning cannot be identified with reality oi 
e.xistence. As individual thinkers differ in the measure 

of their knowledge of the various forms of existence, and each 
one logically postulates a cause adequate only to meet the 
measure of his own knowledge, the logical result is distinct in 
each ca.se. The line of thought is essentially connected with 
the individuality of the thinker, and has no further hold upon 
reality than that obtained in the facts from which the intel- 
lectual process takes its rise. 77iirJ , An infinite succession of 
finite causes involves a hypothesis of infinity, without even 
so much as a hj^rothetical basis on which to support it. At 
each stage in the logical process, there is at least the hypo, 
thetical basis of a definite amount of existence on which to 
postulate a sufficient cause. When the intellectual process is 
stopped, we have warrant for affirming merely our inability to 
continue the process for ever, and similarly our inability to 
affirm that at some stage we should reach a logical halting- 
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place. If, to escape the discomfort arising from the inmt of 
any solution of the problem, ■we suggest an infinite regression 
of finite causes, the suggestion is not only g ratuito us, but -ne 
raise a new problem. On what ground are we to affirm inSnit} 
of e-ristence 1 We have made an affirmation without trace of 
logical warrant. Our difficulties in carrj'ing through an in- 
tellectual process bear trimess to the limits of our thought, 
but provide no foundation for a hypothesis as^ to existence. 

' 6. In pqstulating'a self-sufficient cause, ‘incite in powei 
and- eternal in duration, we postu' e.^mbre ‘than is Iogicr.Uy 
sufficient to account for knotvn existence. If, therefore, there 
be any warrant for this affirmation, it cannot be obtained by 
a logical process. It cannot be logically competent to reason 
[rom finite existence to infinite, — ^from ‘-restricted existence to 
that which is s^-sufficient — Hamilton’s Discussions, p. ij. 
If we rest somehow in the acknowledgment of a Self-sufficient 
Being, it cannot be as the conclusion of a discursive process. 
Attempts at .demonstration, whether starting'Yrom the most 
gerieral'cqnceptions, such as being, or extension (<t priori in 
form) ; or ‘starting from the facts of e.xperience (a posteriori in 
form), are equally unsuccessful, however great the ability 
which they discover. Either the whole question is assumed 
in starting, or-Sthe Infinite is not reached in concluding. 
Kant has clearly shown this, and has thus rendered special 
service to the Theistic doctrine. — Critique of Pure Reason, 
Transc. Dialec. n. in., Meiklejohn’s Transl. p. 359. To begin, 
as- Clarke did, with the proposition that ‘ soitiething has 
existed from eternity,’ is virtually to propose an argument, 
after having assumed what is to be proved. — Demonstration oj 
t/ie Beistg anti Attributes of God, p. 8. Gillespie’s form of the 
a priori argument, starting with the proposition, ‘ Infinity of 
Extension is necessarily existing,’ is liable to the same objec- 
tion, with the additional disadvantage of attributing a property 
of matter to the Deity. — The Necessary Escistence of the Deity. 
The argument from Design is admirable as an inference from 
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the character of the effect to the nature of the cause, but it 
pre-supposes the truth that there is a first cause. The argu- 
ment of Des Cartes, as of Anselm, from the clearness of the 
idea of God, to the certainty of his existence, is incompetent, 
because we cannot lay down the canon that our thoughts are 
the criterion of reality, or that every clear idea must have its 
counter-part in an e.xisting object. — Des Cartes, Meditation, m., 
and Principles of Philos. Pi. i. xiv.; Anselm’s Proslogiim; for 
substance of the argument, see Ueberweg’s ffisi. l. 383. As 
Kant has said, we cannot allow reason ‘ to persuade itself into 
a belief of the objective e.xistence of a mere creation of its 
own thought’ — Pure Reason, Meiklejohn, 359. Some ideas 
are creations of our own thought ; for example, the idea of a 
centaur. Knowing this, we are aware that itJs_jncorapetent 
to reason ffom. the thought to the thing. But, can we dis- 
tinguish between thoughts which are of our own creation, and 
thoughts which are notl If so, the relations of thoughts to 
' things may vary, and we may be aware of the difference. 
Even if tlie clearness of our thought of God be no argument to 
the reality of the Divine existence, still the idea remains as a 
fact to be accounted for. 1 can e.xplain, by simple combina- 
tion of the attributes of different beings, how the idea of a 
centaur h.is been formed. But hoiv shall we account for the 
idea of God within us I -How has this conception been 
formed? Des Cartes has a strong position here. ‘By the 
name of God I understand a substance infinite, eternal, 
immutable, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, and by 
which I myself, and every other thing that e.xists, if any such 
there be, were created. But tliese properties are so great and 
excellent, that the more attentively I consider them, the less, 
as 1 feel persuaded, can the idea I have of them owe its 
origin to myself alone.’ — Medit. m., Prof. Veitch’s TransL p. 
45. See Plato's Republic, B. vi. 508-9 ; and vii. gry ; and the 
elder Fichte’s Way of the Blessed Life, translated by Dr. Smith, 
p. 48. Still, it is not the idea or conception of God which 
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proves the reality of the Divine existence, though the presence 
of such a conception requires to be explained. Logical pro- 
cesses are insufficient for reaching this high truth. Thus far 
Comte is correct in speaking of inaccessible heights; but the 
mind is not restricted merely to observation and logic for the 
discovciy of truth. There is in the nature of reason itself, 
provision for the recognition of higher truth. 

7 . The reality of the Divine existence is a truth so plain 
that it needs no proof, as it is a truth so high that it admits of 
none. It is not the clearness of the idea or conception of 
God, which proves his existence, for it is not a conception so 
clear to the mind of all men, as it was to Des Cartes, but 
often a conception rather vague, because not analytically 
examined. But there is certainty of belief in the Divine 
existence, supported by reference to finite existence, thereby 
explained. This is an intuitive belief, while that of infinite 
regress of finite causes is a logical belief. This is a belief so 
fundamental to human life, that men accept and apply it with- 
out question. MTien, advancing beyond this, the problem of 
finite existence is faced, the fact of the Divine e.xistence is at 
once regarded as the adequate solution. It is only when an 
attempt is made to prove it, that doubt is felt to arise ; and 
then, it is to be observed, the doubt attaches to the argument, 
not to the fact. In no region of inquiry more than here is 
there need for analysing doubt in order to decide upon its 
source. For, doubts concerned mere^,ivith the ^validity of 
accredited arguments, are to be disco unted, we seek a 
comect measure of doubt as to the true solution of the problem 
of finite existence. See Augustine, De Vera Religieite, 72. 

8. ^Inmitive belief in the Divine existence, contemplated 
in its radic al form, is belief in a Supreme Being. It is ac- 
knowledgment of a Being who controls our destiny, and that 
of all finite existence. The conception may be vague, and 
indeed is certain to be indistinct until some analytic process is 
voluntarily attempted. But that some reference to a Supreme 
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Being is natural to man, is/a conclusion establishe'l by th& 

' testimony of history (see Cudworth’s 7 «/<r//zZ'///ir/ 5 j'^/»/;),an 4 is\ 
supported by the most recent inquiries regarding uncivilized 1 
life. On the last-named subject see specially, Tyler’s Primi- 
tive Culture, 2 vols., 1870. An outline of the results I have 
given in the Appendix to tMrd Edition of Tlie Philosophy oj 
the Infinite, 1872. To represent the religious beliefs of savage 
tribes as the result of logical processes, is the least satisfac- 
torj' suggestion which can be made. On the admission that 
the belief is n atura l to the human mind, it is possible to find a 
general harmony of ascert.ained facts. The conception, being 
vague, may gather around it additions suggested by the cir- 
cumstances of the people. These additions may accordingly 
be different in the history of different tribes, and may even 
fail in self-consistency. But it is the common original idea of 
a Great Rulerwhich is the e.xplanation of the common features 
af belief and religious practice throughout the world. In 
h-mmony with this view, it is obvious that the idea of God 
becomes more comprehensive and self-consistent in all its 
features, as a people adrances in intellectual activity. 

9 . The belief in the Divine e.xistence, which is first ac- 
cepted simply as a determining force in practical life, is after- 
wards accepted as the only adequate solution of the problem 
of finite existence. As already suggested, the raising of this 
problem belongs to a period of philosophic thought. And in 
seeking a solution of it, the existence of a self-sufficient First 
Cause is accepted as adequate, and as the only adequate solu- 
tion. The inquiry as to tlie origin of known existence thus 
becomes the test of the harmony, of our belief with recognised 
facts. IVhat is thereby accepted has new significance, being no 
longer a vague belief, — no longer personal experience of the 
force of some natural impulse, — ^but a clear discovery of the 
fitness of this belief to meet all the demands of intellect in its 
search for causes. It is thus that the natural belief comes to 
h.ive associated witli it a fuller, clearer concention of the nature 
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of the Supreme Being. In this iray, also, the conception 
receives its true scientific place and application. From these 
considerations, it appears that the legitimate use of a discursive 
process, is not in an attempt to reach the fact of the Divine 
existence as a logical conclusion, but in t^ing the harmony 
between the belief and the fads of existence. This latter use 
of the reasoning process is in accordance with the scientific 
methods followed in all departments of investigation. When 
the mind makes inquiry as to the existence of a Being, Self- 
sufiicient and Supreme, it is certainly more in accordance with 
_the Umits of logical proof, that it should advance &om belief 
to confirmatory evidence, than that it should attempt to pass, 
by its own strength, from restticted,existence to the transcend- 
ent grandeur of Infinite Being. — Mahan’s il'irt TTicoL, 1867. 

10 . Belief in the Divine existence is confirm ed as the 
range of discovery extends our knowledge of the universe. 
With this belief given, the argument from design rises into a 
conspicuous place as an argument confirmatory'. And as the 
harmony of the universe becomes more manifest in the correla- 
tion of forces, and the relation of mind to action, the con- 
firmatorj’ argument gains in proportion. Here also it is that 
the contradictions and insufficiency of conflicting theories be- 
come most apparent To account for the order of the universe 
is the grand perplexity of every theory which attempts a r nilo- 
sophy of finite existence from any lower point of view than 
that recognised in the existence of an intelligent First Cause. 
f’/ll._ .The whole of the earlier conclusions in Moral Philo- 
• Sophy, as to personal obligation and responsibility, find an 
ultimate resting-place in the recognition of the Deity as moral 
ruler, source of moral good. ‘There is no teaching more 
mischievous than that which makes human belief in God the 
first regenerating power in human society, and God himseli 
second.’ — Essays, Thai, and Lit., by R. H. Hutton, i. 5, 
London, 1871. Any theory of existence lower than the 
Theistic, leaves the essential features of our moral nature 
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Hric\p!.iii)cil. 'I'he tem'icncy under such a theory is to depre- 
ciatc the facts of tnoral life which give cliar.ictcr to the great 
jaoblesn of experience, Kvidcnce of this appc.irs in all the 
development theories of moral nature. We have seen obliga- 
tion reduced to the strongest proclivity, and responsibility to 
pvinishiiicnl. Such representations fail in their appreciation of 
the farts to be explained. On the other hand, relying on the 
ba-is of necessary truth, wc have seen in tlic nature of moral 
hw, the source of pcr.‘-onal obbg.ation, and of individii.a’. 
responsibility. These correlated doctrines of Ethic.al science 
ina.v be .admitted to have logical consistency and coherence in 
systematic form, and yet may be regarded .as wanting in living 
I .metical force. Hut when that which springs from necessary 
law.', of mor.dity finds its resting-place m tlic government of a 
Supreme Huler, the tital relations of the whole order of moral 
truth, h'v, .and activity, become apparent on the grantiest 
.sc.ile. Jf c-ghtners .'pring from the applioition of haw, it is 
rren to be enforced !>y liie .Sovereign Ruler; and if tcsponsl- 
bdity for per on-al ronduct flow directly from obligation to act, 
we discov.r now the Judgment .Seat before which the response 
must be given, liven if Responsibility mean liability to 
puiii hment, narrow as this view is, it finds coherence only 
in tile rcinov.Ii.ilgnient of a Judge, vested witli autliorily .and 
power to inflict what is due. If wc venture further to gaze 
upon tile cnuiplications and leniblc mysteries of life, and 
attempt to ri'-c above the dead level v.licrc wc spc.ah oal) of 
tile inipi-rfccttoa v.-liicli nccc‘’s3rily clings to finite existence ; 
if, t.itii ti.e instincts of moral life, we venture to .anticipate 
that Jii-lice sliall triumph, and the loftiest characteristics of 
man y-iin .a cendvney in liis life, the rational warrant for such 
c'.pectation )> found only in the recognition of the Supreme 
(Jne, r.iling in absolute justice .and purity over llic liosts of 
mtelli.’c.nt creatures. 

12. Rtiicf in the Divine c.xivtcncc harmonizes with tlie 
religious in'tinct of our nature. Tliat men reason themselves 
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into religious feeling, is a proposition which could not claim 
serious attention.- But that men recognise religious feeling to 
be reasonable, and that all the more clearly in proportion as 
they reflect profoundly on the higher relations of life, is a 
position more in harmony with the facts of experience. At 
the same time it must be allowed that reasoning of this kind 
is more the exercise of disciplined minds than of men gene- 
rally, and partakes somewhat more of the character of philo- 
sophic thought than of what might fitly be called religious 
thought Religious i nstinct seems, therefore, the term to 
describe the source of that widespread religious life which 
appears in our world under a multitude of forms. MTien sub- 
jected to analytic investigation, it is distinctly marked by two 
prominent features, first, the sense of dependence on higher 
power which is the spontaneous experience of a nature sensible 
of its inherent weakness, and subjection to governing forces in 
the universe ; and, s^aiul, reverence of feeling for the perfec- 
tion belonging to the Absolute Being. These two ate the 
essential elements of the religious instinct, swayed by the 
fundamental belief in the Divine existence. The harmony of 
faith with such feeling is complete. Only in such faith can a 
harmony be found. Without it there is the saddening, crush- 
ing sense of hopeless subjection to inexorable forces v/hich in 
mystery sway the universe, regardless of intensest human 
emotion. Without this faith, a capacity of reverence is ' a 
fountain of disappointment, finding no higher object towards 
which it may direct it* force than is discovered among men of 
■wide experience and lofty disposition who die by our side. 
But with faith in Deity, dependence rises to trust, attended by 
peace the most profound which the human spirit can reach, 
and by reverence which finds in an object of infinite excel- 
Wnce an exhanstless sour^ of satisJ^5ion,rattracting to\vards,'i 
the loftiest attainiii^cnL( ^ ' 



CHAPTER II. 

THK MATr.niAI.ISTlC (ATHEISTIC) THEORY. 

Having iri(5ic.'.U(l tlic nature nn'l value of the first logical 
rllcm.ativc which lies open to us in seeking to account for the 
origin of finite c.xistencc, I pass to the conMilcration of con- 
flicting li.co'ie" taking firs; the opjio'.ilc e.vtremc, in the fonn 
of .a thoroughgoing eontraiiiction of the Thcistic doctrine 
Tile other two theorie', —the Ikanthcistic .and Polytheistic, — 
a" they do not involve a thoroughgoing contradiction, are 
miaed tl.corie", .ami as sjcli arc wanting in relf-consistency. 

1. .A p’.uely .Atheistic tlicory, being merely negative, proves 
nothing. Merely to utter a deni.al of the Divine c.aislcnce is 
.alw.ays po^d-lc ; hut such a (lcni.al is of no scientific v.aluc. 
R’or is there any logical worth in a pica of ignorance as to 
r.ich a tran'cende-nt fact as the c.vistcncc of an absolute hut 
invisible ruler. Wc have .'ccn that to argue from tliouglit to 
c.sislcncc is unwariant.ahle ; much more unwarrantable is it to 
rc.’ron from ignorance to non-existence. Equally impossible 
is it to argue legitimately against the c.xisicnce of an ohjccl 
merely on the ground that no such existence is visible. 
Though one avenue of knowledge be closed against us, it 
docs no: tlicrcforc follow that other means of information are 
not open. A plea grounded on invisibility is only a specific 
form of the illegitimate argument from ignorance to non- 
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2. The negative ivorth of an Atheistic doctrine is to be 
tested by its success in assailing the theistic position. Suc- 
cess here can be attained only in one of two ways. Either 
it must be shown, £ist, that the theistic doctrine is insufficient 
to account for recognised facts ; or, second , that a charge of 
self-contradiction can be established. These are the two 
available lines of criticism. But a doctrine that an Absolute 
First Cause is the source of all dependent existence is beyond 
reach of a charge of insufficiency. To repel this charge, how- 
ever, is not to advance any argument for theism. No theory 
is established by simply rebutting a criticism, A charge of 
self-contradiction is equally powerless against the theistic 
doctrine, for, while the whole extent of being is embraced, the 
line runs clear between dependent being on the one side, and 
Absolute being on the other. /All finite existence is regarded 
IS dependent ; and' the Absolute Being, as the one source of 
ill^finite existence. Whatever may be said of other theories. 
Theism stands clear of the charge of self-contradiction.' 

■ 3. No argument is logically c ompet ent against Theism on 
the ground that it postulates a cause more th an sufficient to 
produce the effect. Such an argument, based on what has 
been named the law of parsimony — the ScholasticJ^ntia non 
sunt multiplicanda prmter necessitatem’ — ^must be final against 
a logical process which would infer infinit)' of being from the 
fact of finite existence. Hence it is that by mere 1 gical 
methods, no other course is open than that of taking succes- 
sive stages of logical progress, through a regress of fnilt 
causes^ But, in saying so, we merely indicate the law which 
determines the order of legitimate thought, and do not 
establish anything as to the facts of e.xistence. If however 
the fact of Divine existence is matter of natural belief, not 
demonstrated by logical methods, objection is incompetent on 
the ground that the cause of existence is more than sufficient 
to produce the effect That the sum of being, or even ol 
power, is not discovered in the energy e.xercised at a given 
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moment, is one of the most familiar tmths even of oidinary 
experience. 

4 . The theorj' which criticises the Theistic doctrine, and 
meets it, with direct contradiction, must in tun^.endwe criti- 
cism, by subjecting _to scrutiny a theory of finite eias tenc^ 
which shall account for the facts on ground lower than 
Theism. In order to take rank as a theory of the universe, 
and thus rise above mere Sceptic ism, it must pass over frotn 
the negative form into a positive,.^ 

6. In meeting this demand, the theory becomes Material- 
istic. The e.\planation of die universe is alleged to be dis- 
covered in its material substance, and this subsTance is eternal. 
But such a theor)’ is insufiicient as an explanation of the most 
commonly recognised facts. Without touching the multitude of 
complex questions involved in .any theory which would attempt 
to e.\plain the present condition of the universe, with un- 
organized matter as its sole cause or source, there are two 
considerations which are fatal to its logical claims. First. - 
unorganized matter is inadequate as the cause of the various 
forms of organized existence. Second, we recognise in our own 
consciousness a form of existence higher than the material. 
Explanation of the higher by the lower is achieved only by 
the reversal of Logic. — See Huxley ‘ On the Physical Basis of 
Life,’ Lay Sermons, p. 132 ; As regards Protoplasm, by Dr. J. 
Hutchison Stirling. 

6. The perplexity of the problem under a Materialistic 
theory is not lessened but increased, when duality of origin is 
assigned, by inlioducingJEorce.Jn.iidditionJo_Material Sub- 
stance. Duality of existence, with co-etemity of duration, in- 
volves perplexity sufficient to-bar logical procedure. This 
duality of e.xistcnce implies diversity of nature and mutual 
restriction ; and these trvo, diversity and limitation, raise anew 
tlie problem which they were meant to solve. The explana- 
tion needs to be e.xplained. Arrain. matter and force are, 
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for motion, they are proved insufficient to account for existence. 
That which needs to have force exerted upon it in order to 
be moved is not self-sufficient, and the same is true of the 
force which needs matter on which to exert its energy. 

7. Materialism not onlyTails to reach a primaiy source of 
finite existence, but, at the opposite extreme, iPfails to har- 
monize the complex facts of known e.xistence. Intelligence 
be taken as the highest of these facts, with which to 
te« the adequacy of the materialistic doctrine. Intellect starts 
the problem, and the solution must at least carry an explana- 
tion of such powers as belong to the investigator. Let us say 
that matter and force conjointly produce intelligence, or that 
one of the two is competent to originate this high type of 
being. How can thought interpret and accept the possibility? 
Either the cause need not be adequate to produce the effect, 
and we are reduced to Hume's ma.\im, ‘Any thing may pro- 
duce any thing,’ which is a mere utterance of Scepticism, or 
avowal of absolute ignorance, amounting to an abandonment 
of the problem, in face of the natural demands of intelligence; 
or, there is that in tl e cause which is competent to produce 
the effect, in which case force is more than material, it is 
intelligent ; a Personal Intelligence is the fountain of depen- 
dent personalit)', and the Materialistic position is abandoned. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE PAKTHEISTIC THEORY. 

1. This theory, That God is all, — ro trSv , — has appeared 
in a variety of forms. The common intellectual aim of the 
tlieory is to maintain, not onlyJunity in the source of finite 
existence, but'absolute and eternal unity of all e.xistence. 
That there is a changeable, a fluctuating, even an ejianescent 
existence, is freely admitted ; but the imperfect and transitory 
are only p henorh'e nal. — the mere vaiying manifestations of the 
one abiding, unchangeable Being, — the surface swell on the 
unfathomable and untroubled ocean of existence. 

2. The theory wears.a materialistic oi^^piritualistic type, 
according to the point of view from which the facts are 
regarded. '■ From the lowest point of view, matter itself is of • 
the very nature of the Deity. In this form, tlie theoiy is only 
a higher phase of materialism. vFrom the highest point of 
view, the Deity is the spiritual substance pervading all things ; 
and, in activity. Deity is the spiritual force operating through 
all things. In this type of the theory, matter in all its foims, 
and intellect as existing under the trammels of finite personality, 
are the occasional broken discoveries of the grandeur of abso- 
lute being, which must itself for ever continue undiscovered. 

Akin to this in thought, but quite apart from any formula ted 
philosophic theory, is the poetic perception of life and intel- 
ligence in all forms of existence. But quite distinct in thought, 
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Avhile often approximating in expression, is the theistic view, 
that God.discovers himself in all, and makes known the grea’- 
ness of his nature to all his creatures who look with the eyes 
of intelligence on the face of nature, on tlie relationships of 
social life, and on the mysteries of the soul, which is constituted 
observer of all that lies within its restricted ken. 

3. The special difficulty of a Panthcistic.tl;eory 
connect '.the facts with’-lhe doctrine by any competent philqso- 
sophic process. It first presupposes a conception of Deity, 
such as belongs to the Theistic doctrine; and secondly, a 
theoretic affirmation that all known finite existence belongs, 
either essentially or in a phenomenal sense, to the Divine 
nature. Both of these are positions which need to be estab- 
lished by a distinct philosophic process. Without this, P.an- 
theism merely accepts the Theistic doctrine in the first stage 
of its development, in order to violate it in the second, thus 
becoming self-contradictory. To make good its claim to a 
place among philosophic theories, it must show first, how it 
reaches its theism, and ne.\t how it lifts up the ‘ all ' into its 
theism, for legitimat * construction of a Pantheism. 

4. The first test of Pantheism is in the account it gives of 
its Tneism. It does not profess to offer us any clearer or 
surer road from finite existence to a modified theism. Given 
the theistic point of vision, and it can descry the gleams of 
transcendent grandeur sweeping across all the varieties of 
finite form. But, how is the point of vision reached 1 Pan- 
theism does not propose to resuscitate the argument from 
finite to infinite, from dependent to absolute','- In every case, 
a theistic conception is regarded as tmtufal to’ the mind, and 
the reality of the Divine existence is admitted as matter of 
natural belief. In so far, therefore, as the reality of theistic 
existence is concerned. Pantheism does not, by the structure 
of any new philosophic process, separate itself from the purely 
theistic doctrine. 

5. The second test of the Pantheistic theory is concerned 
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w ith the pliilpsophic competency ol Us account of the relation 
of finite existence to the Dmne nature. By what logical pro- 
cess can we identify the *aIL’ witH^tite Divine 1 The duality 
of existence being admitted as fact, to establish a real unity is 
the grand difficult)'. If it be impossible in accordance with 
logical consistency to argue from a finite result to an infinite 
cause j the impossibility is still more manifest if we attempt to 
assign finitude to the infinite, and thus seek to escape the 
necessity for a transition. The lower a Pantheistic theorj 
descends, the greater the difficulty becomes. The higher the 
t)'pe of theoi)', the more it separates itself from the facts of the 
universe, and encounters difficulty of another sort. ,'To say 
that the Divine nature embraces material existence, i^eoreti- 
cally to reduce absolute being to a level where its essential 
property is lost. The infinite becomes divisible. liTo say', 
finite existence is of the Divine nature, is to lift restricted 
existence to a level where its essential characteristics vanish. 
'J’he dependent becomes absolute. The facts of a restricted, 
multiform universe are not solved ; but simply overlooked, 
while men discourse in the language of transcendental faith. 
Man himself is the great obstacle to the acceptance of this 
philosophy; he is the living refutation of it The Person- 
ality which makes independent action possible ; the law which 
applies to such personality ; the obligation which flows from 
that law ; the action at one time in obedience to that law, at 
another in violation of it ; all these are the indubitable facts 
of a present existence which make it impossible for us legiti- 
mately to embrace all being in unity. This is fatal to the 
philosophic claims of Comte’s conception of a Great Being ; 
the sum of all humanity. The Philosophy which declines the 
search for causes, is naturally at its weakest in seeking for a 
Deity, and arranging forms of worship. — Comte’s Poliiiqut 
Positive, and Catechisme; Lewes’s Hisf. of Philos, ii. 635 ; 
M'Cosh’s Method oj Dh). Grot. 7th ed. p. 240. From the 
Pantheistic position, personal freedom and responsibility are 
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not facts but delusions, as Spinoza considers them. Hoiv, 
then, shall rve discover the delusion I It is not discovered by 
constructing a dialet^c and then pointing out the inconsist- 
ency of these afle^d facts with the logical framework. This 
cannot satisfy the scientific demand. We must face the fact 
of absolute existence, since a theism of some sort is admitted. 
We must next take the finite universe as known to us, and 
propound its explanation. If no other course is satisfactory, 
an attempt must be made to prove that consciousness is illu- 
sory. The attempt is essential in order to claim philosophic 
rank for Pantheism. But such a line of proof has nowhere 
been offered. v-“ 

6. The scientific insufficiency of the Pantheistic line of 
thought becomes apparent by examination of the philosophic 
systems which may fairly be claimed as contributing in some 
degree towards a Pantheistic view of the universe. As Pan- 
theism is not always openly avowed, it does not become any 
part of the duty of one recording historical facts to assign to 
every theory its exact place. No thinker is fairly chargeable 
with more than th ■ results of his own reasoning ; and if he do 
not carry out his theory to its full results, that must be because 
he has recognised reason sufficient to interpose some obstacle. 
On Pantheistic theories, see Cudworth’s Infdlectual System ; 
Modern Pantheism, Essays on Ecligious Philos, by Emile 
Saisset, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1863; Mansel’s Bampton Led. 
5th ed. p. 38. 

7 . The whole philosophic system of Spinoza, as developed 
in the Ethica, is avowedly Pantheistic, and is properly taken 1 
a test of the philosophic value of such a theory. Hume dc 
scribed it as Atheism, and spoke of its author as ‘ that famous 
atheist,’ — Treat, of Hum. Hat. 1. iv. 5, — and so the system has 
been described by others. Such representations are, however, 
altogether inconsistent with the structure of the theory. It may 
be logically competent to argue that Pantheism, consistently ear- 
ned out. becomes Atheism, that the theistic element is lost in 
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the All, and that materialism is the logical result. But it was 
not so in the hands of Spinoza. Neither in theot)', nor in 
personal belief and practice, was Spinoza atheistic. His sys- 
tem has theism in its very centre, tliough it be a pantheism, and 
his whole frame of mind was alien to atheistic belief and feeling. 
See Spinoza’s Ufe, Correspondence, and Elhics, by Willis, where 
the whole evidence on the subject is well presented to the 
English reader. With Spinoza, God is everything, and it is 
the overwhelming grandeur of the one conception which makes 
it impossible for him to admit a distinct existence for any 
other being. Take away all finite forms, and what remains for 
Spinoza is not Nothing, but God, the absolutely Infinite Being. 
Take the Deity out of his scheme of thought, and the theory 
becomes notliing. With_^m tjte «istence of tlm Dei ty is a 
necessary.and eternal truth. Account for other existence as 
you may, this is the fundamental certainty. The real ^traini 
upon Spinoza’s theory is where it accounts for finite forms op 
existence, and attempts to gai n Pantheism by maintaining 
That these are modes of the attributes of God. The point is 
reached at Prop. xv. Pars i., which, with its Demonstr. and 
Schol., must be mastered by the student in order to reject or 
accept Spinoza. Any one may, indeed, legitimately refuse to 
pass the Definition of Substance. But, once entered on the 
argument, Prop. xv. is the testing point. His theory may be 
summarized thus, — Substance is self-existent ; there is but one 
substance, God ; one substance cannot produce anotlter, i. Prop. 
VI. ; a cause or reason must be assigned for evetything, why 
it e.xists, as well as why it does not exist. Prop. xi. Demon, ii. ; 
‘ whatever is, is in God,' Prop. xv. ; ‘ all who have ever thought 
of the Divine nature in any proper way, deny that God is 
corporeal;’ ‘by body we understand a certain measure or 
quantity, having length, breadth, and thickness, and bounded 
by a definite outline;’ but corporeal substance itself is not 
divisible, since divisibility applies only to the mode of an 
attribute, not to the attribute itself, much less to the substance; 
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divisibility applies only to modality-, not to reality — modalUer, 
non aiitem realiter; for example, ‘water, as water, is produced 
and comiptible, but as substance it is neither produced nor 
corruptible;’ God himself therefore is not corruptible, but only 
the modes of his attributes; God himself is natura natur ans, 
‘nature acting;’ all that follows from the necessity of his 
nature ‘is natura naiura ta, nature acted upon,’ prop. 29; 
therefore ‘ things could not have been produced by God other- 
wise than they have been,’ prop. 33. The test of such a theory 
is twofold, from the theistic side, and from the finite side. 
First, it sacrifices the consistency of theism. The Absolute is 
represented as necessitated to act ; God is a necessary cause, 
and is said to be free only in the sense of acting by the 
necessity of his own nature, a position which denies to Deity 
any choice in action. To aggravate the difficulty, God is 
necessitated to cause the changeable and corruptible; ab- 
solutely perfect attributes are necessitated to produce cor- 
ruptible modes of existence, in other words, the inodes of 
existence are not in harmony with their causes. Second, It 
fails to explain he facts of finite existence. Body is not mere 
measurement, but the thing measured; not mere modality, 
but reality, which every observer recognises as distinct from 
selfl The theory of the ‘ All,’ is not a theory of the universe 
as knotvn to us. These are fatal objections to the logical 
coherence of the scheme, and they cannot be modified with- 
out destroying its essential features. The difficulties belong 
to the illogical attempt to reduce contradictory elements to 
unity- of substance. 

8. Cousin says concerning his oivn treatment of ^this sub- 
ject, — ‘In the perplexing question of the relations of God to the 
world, we have constantly endeavoured to shun the double error 
of supposing a God of whom there may be no r-isible trace in 
the world, and a God so passed into the world that he may 
not be different from it; the dead God of the schools, and 
the grosser God of pantheism.’ — Hist, oj Mod. Philos. Note 3 
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o T,ect. V. ; so Pascal, in the preface ’to the Pensia. It is not 
clear that Cousin altogether succeeded in his intention, as, for 
example, in his views of creation and of universal reason. 
Speaking of the Deity as cause, he says, ‘ Being an absolute 
cause it cannot avoid passing into action; it cannot avoid 
developing itself.’ — Hist, of Mod. Philos, i. 72. So also he 
has allowed himself to identify human reason with the Divine. 

‘ Reason is not, then, individual, hence it is not ours ; it does 
not belong to us, is not human. . . . Ideas are conceptions of 
this absolute and universal reason, which we do not constitute, 
but which appear in us.’ — Ib. i. 76. It is on the ground of 
such passages as these that Cousin has been regarded as the 
e.xponent of a Pantheistic system. Much that might, at first 
sight, appear to warrant such a conclusion, admits of a different 
interpretation. If there are passages which seem more to 
favour the charge of Pantheism, Cousin himself did not regard 
them in that light. 

9 . The course which German thought took after the days 
of Kant, was decidedly in a Pantheistic direction, though it 
did not result in the construction of a pure Pantheism, such as 
that of Spinozx The identification of the Ego (I) with abso- 
lute Reason by tlie elder Fichte ; SchelUng’s absorption of the 
Ego (I) into the Absolute, and tlie elaborate Dialectic of 
Hegel which makes the idea the essence and source of things, 
all point in the same direction. The system of Hegel is that 
which in form most approaches the appearance of Pantheism. 
Instead of the definitions of Spinoza, Hegel begins with pure 
Being and pure Nothing, that is, bare existence without any 
determinate quality, and its contradiction. _ With these there 
begin moments, or, more properly, movements. The com- 
binatiofrbf Being and Nothing, that is, the movement of the 
one into the other, leads to Becoming, — Wissensehaft der 
Zogik, — Werkc, m. 77, 7S. In starting witli Being, the possi- 
bility of a beginning of the world is denied. — Ib. p. 106. 
‘ There can nothina begin, whether so far as it is, or so far as 
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it is not ; for, in so far as it is, it does not first begin; but in 
so far as it is not, neither does it then begin.’ — Ji. The 
movements of Becoming involve passing-into-being and 
passing-out-of-bcing — EnlsUJtat und Vergcfim, p. loS, — the 
disappearance of Being in Nothing and of Nothing in Being, 
and the result is determinate Being, or being e-visting in a 
definite place or state, p. iia. The determinate existence, or 
Being possessed of quality, is by its determinateness distin- 
guished from some other. This is the interpretation of quality 
or determinateness, — ‘ It is something over against another, 
it is changeable and finite,’ — leranderlUh und cndlich. The 
determinate Being is finite ; it is a something contrasted with 
another something; each has another opposite to it, p. laa. 
This introduces the distinction of existence in itself, An- 
sichseyn; and existence-for-another, Seyn-fur-Andcrcs, p. 1*4. 
This cxistence-in-itself is the thing-in-itself, Dins-an-sich; but 
an answer to the question, what requires that determinations 
be assigned to being, is an impossibility, p. 127. ‘The thing- 
in-itself is the same as that Absolute of which one knows 
nothing, but that in it all is one. We very well know what 
these things-in-themselves are ; they are as such nothing else 
than truthless, empty abstractions,’ p. 127. But the finite, 
with its relation of inner and outer, is the ending, perishing, 
or passing away ; and if it merely pass away, it goes back to 
abstract nothing, and we make no progress, p. 139. But in 
passing away, it is affirmative of the Infinite, a union nith 
which is intpossible. ‘The Finite stands perpetually over 
against the Infinite,’ p. 140. The limited is the bounded or 
bound. In this appears the ought-to, the necessity to pass 
over into something else. Something is raised above its 
limitation, and yet this ought-to has its limit, p. t42. The finite 
in passing away is not passed away, it has become another 
finite, and that becomes another, and so on to infinity, p. r47. 
This, as affirmative being, must have its other, or contrary, 
that is the Infinite, which in this aspect is only the negative 
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of the finite, p. 14S. But. as standing opposite each other, 
the Infinite is restricted by the finite, is in reality only an- 
other finite, p. 454. The finite passes over to the Infinite, 
and the Infinite passes over again into the finite for its rcaliza- 
rion. The finite and infinite thus relatively contain each 
other, and it is in the absorption of both that we attain the 
true Infinite, — the unity of finite and Infinite, p. 157. 

For Hegel’s Philosophy, see Schwegler’s Hisi.; Ueberwcg’s 
Hist.; Translation of first p.art of Hegel’s Logic, in Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling’s Sccrd of beginning vol. i. 319, 

and Lectures on Jurispruiience, by same author. 

This system may first be regarded as representative of a 
course of .abstraction. In this ligiit, evciy one will allow, that 
Being or Existence is the ultimate abstraction, and that from 
this ultimatum we m.ay s)'nthctically return to the complex 
order of things with which we are familiar. But that this can 
produce a theory of existence is not evident. It is a develop- 
ment of abstract tlioiight, not a theoiy of e.xistence ; and to 
argue fioin thought to existence is incompetent. — V. p. iiC- 
iiS. 

Viev.ing the whole as a philosophic system, the following 
considerations arc adverse to its logical competency. Its first 
requisite is moment or mox’cmcnt, which it assumes, but does 
not account for. And as movement cannot come firom.inde- 
tenuinate being, nor- from nothing, its presence is an incon- 
sistency, unless it be merely mental movement which is 
intended, in which case the claim of the theorj’ to be received 
as a llieoty of existence is abandoned. Tlie line of progress 
from a negative to a positive is jncompetcnl. At every stage 
in advance tlicre is a violation of logical rule, by the assump- 
tion of more in the conclusion than is involved in the premisses. 
It is admitted that the finite must have a beginning, and yet 
no explanation of such beginning is afforded, since the ques- 
tion of caus.ality is ignored. Determinate being is placed 
before the Infinite, and leads to it If this mean only that the 
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mind seeks the explanation of the finite in the Infinite 
Hegelianism has made a wide detour, with weaty zigzag, to 
reach a position which may be taken at once. The whole 
question of the origin of existence lies outside the Hegelian 
l4)gic. Consciousness and thought are assumed and em- 
ployed, yet not made account of : and all the while Hegel’s 
offer is thb, — Given the single contradictory Being and 
Nothing, and I shall create, not the universe merelv, but 
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KNOA\aEDGE OF THE DIVINE NATURE. 

the Divine nature. This follows from the place which faith 
holds among our cognitive powers. To classify belief other- 
wise would be an inconsistency. Sir W. Hamilton and Cousin 
agree in this, though differing so widely as to knowledge of 
tlie Infinite. — Hamilton’s Metaph. ii. 15, and 350; Cousin’s 
Hist, of Hod. Philos, i. 79. That a knowledge of the Deity 
belongs to man has been tlie general testimony of philo-" 
Sophie thought, from Socrates and Plato down through the'’ 
I^itristic period, even while it was held that none of the cate- 
gories .apply to God, as by Clement of Alexandria. — Strom, v., 
and Augustine, Dt Vera Tteligione, and De Triti. v. e. And 
this knowledge of God has been maintained along with those 
acknowledgments of his incomprehensibility, of wliich Sir W. 
Hamilton has given examples in his philosophical testimonies 
to ‘learned ignorance.’ — Hisettssions, p. 634, and Mansel 
in his Pampton Led., Pref. to-sth ed. p. xx. The saying of 
Clemons Ale-xandrinus may be taken as axiomatic : ‘ Neither 
is there knowledge without faith, nor faith without knowledge.’ 
So Cousin : ‘ To believe is to know and comprehend in some 
degree.’ — Hist. i. 79. Hamilton, on the contrary, held that 
the Infinite is ‘an object of belief, but not of knowledge.’ — 
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Letter to me in reply to first ed. of Philos, of the Infinite, given 
in the third ed. p. 497, and Metafk. It. 530. On this subject, 
see Prof. Fraser's Essays in Philos, p, sor, and Rational 
PsycIiolc^'S Young’s Province of Reason; and Prof. Noah 
.Porter’s Human Intellect, p. 645. 

/ Tlie hnoivledge of the Dirinc nature is not merely 
negative knowledge. As the reality of the Divine existence 
is not a conclusion reached by logical process, it is impossible 
to interpret the acknowledgment of a Supreme or Infinite 
Being, as if it were mere assent to an abstract proposition, 
or submission to the conditions of thought Indeed, nega- 
tion of one thing is possible only by afnrroation of another, 
and consciousness bears witness to no such exercise as may 
with propriety be named ‘negative thinking,’ resulting in ‘a 
negative notion.’ Sir IV. Hamilton's distinction bet>vecn a 
positive and negative notion is given in the Lofic, i. 10:, and 
IS defended in his Letter, Philos, of Inf. p. 500, or Metaph. 
It. 534 ; and supported by Mansel, Prolegomena Logica, p. 4S. 
'rhis doctrine I have criticised at length, Philos, of the Inf. 
3d ed., beginning at p. 272. See Cousin, Hist, of Med. Philos. 
I. S6, and M'Cosh, Intuitions, 250. 

3 . Belief in an Infinite Being involves such knowledge of 
/his nature as enables us to distinguish his existence from 
iail existence besides. Belief is the assent of the mind to a 
ruth, while the reality so acknowledged is not matter of 
observation. See Manscl’s Philos, of the Conditioned, p. 129, 
and appendix to Philos, of Infin. 3d ed. p. 503. Tlius, facts 
which we accept on the testimony of others, propositions to 
which we assent without being able to complete their verifica- 
tion, and such a transcendent fact as the Divine existence, 
arc matters of faith. Bat faith is the exercise of an intelligent 
nature, apart from which it is impossible. Assent cannot be 
given except on condition of an apprehension of truth, 
sufficient to distinguish it from all other known trutli. Since, 
then, a belief in the Dirine existence belongs to us. this 
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implies some knowledge of the Divine nature. That in this 
belief tlie mind meets t he incomprehensi ble is beyond a doubt ; 
but it meets a l iving bein g, an In telligence , a Ruler, not_an 
A bstract ion. That this Being is possessed of intelligence and 
power is so far from being doubtful, that the admission is 
essenti.al to the presence of the belief. And besides, all thought 
concerning this Being, in oracr to be logically competent in 
terms of the belief from which it springs, must reject every 
aspect of limitation which can apply either to this intelligence 
or power, acknowledging that any limits which we recognise 
are the measure of our thought, not of its object Sucli denial 
of the objective .application of the limits recognised in con- 
sciousness is not the result of any intellectual weakness, but 
of distinct intelligence resting on belief, as, in another sphere, 
the mind assents to the truth that the law of gravitation 
must apply in undiscovered regions of the world. 

4. Knowledge of God is .advanced by means of e,xtending 
knowledge of nature, and especially of the conditions and 
possible attainments of personal existence. Widening know- 
ledge of the facts to be e.xplained gives increased knowledge 
of the nature and government of the Being whose action affords 
the c.\planation. 

■ 5. Knowledge of God on the ground of analogy betweei 
the Divine nature and human intelligence, presupposes a 
distinct knowledge of tlie attributes of Deity, fitting us to 
detect analog)', and to determine where it fails. Neglect of 
this fundament.ll law of analogical reasoning is the glaring 
defect in Bishop Browne’s works on this subject, otherwise so 
valuable. — Trcccd. of the Hum. Understanding, ad ed., London, 
lyag; and Things Divine and' Supernatural, London, 1733. 
The .ability to recognise where analogy fails, saves us from 
resting content in anthropomorphic representations of Deity,'- 
which would vitiate the radical conception resting on the 
fundamental belief — Buchanan’s Amlogy as a Guide to Truth. 

6. Such knowledge as we have of the Divine n.iture. is 
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kno\rledge of Infinite Being, not of Infinitude. Here the 
position of Sir AV. Hamilton and Mansel is strong even to self- 
evidence. Human knonledge cannot compass the Infinite. 
But, on the other hand, it seems no less certain that Sir W. 
Hamilton was wrong, on psychological grounds, in maintaining 
that ‘ e.'cistence can only be an object of thought, inasmuch 
as it is an object thought,’ — Letter, Pkilos. of the Infn. p. 498, 
— and that partial knowledge of an object is knowledge of a 
part, — Ib. Mansel went still further wrong in making concep- 
tion of an object equivalent to ‘ consciousness of Being,’ or 
knowledge of ‘a thing in consciousness.’ — Bampt. Led. 7th 
ed. p. 51. See Young’s Province of Peason, London, 1S60. 

The Infinitude of the Divine Nature involves eternal 
incomprehensibility of the excellence of that nature, since no 
manifestation of the Divine power can discover the fulness 
of the Divine nature, and progress of human knowledge can 
be nothing more than relative approximation towards a fuller 
knowledge of the Divine. 

8. Knowledge of the Divine nature being attainable only 
through knowledge of finite existence, we can formulate our 
knowledge only by regarding the Deity as possessed of such 
Attributes as are adequate for the accompli-shment of recognised 
facts. AVMle the facts of the universe guide us in postulating 
the Divine attributes, our belief in the infinitude of the Divine 
nature must regulate us in our affirmations and inferences. 
It is in this way that the original belief in the Divine existence 
delivers human thought from those contradictions set in array 
ay Mansel as a barrier to s)-steraatic theology. — Limits cf 
Reasons Thought, Bampt. Led. 



CHAPTER V. 

RELATIONS OF THE ABSOLUTE BEING TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF MORAL LIFE. 

Fro.m the Psychology of Ethics there arise four metaphysical 
problems which have their solution essentially connected with 
the fact of Divine existence. These are,) the foundation of 
Virtue -p the relation of the human will to Divine sovereignty ; 
•the disorder of our moral nature j and^the question as to a 
Future State of existence. 

I. The Foundation of VtRTUE. 

1. The first metaphysical question peculiar to Ethical 
science is this, Wliat is the source of all morality, or, as it is 
often put, What is the foundation of Virtue 1 Granting that 
we, as moral beings, are enable of recognising moral law, and 
of putting it into application, so as to realize virtue in our life, 
what is the ultimate ground of that morality? 

2. Here there are two alternatives: — Either a th,eory_of 
t he Im per sonality ofReas on, identifj-ingit with Absolute Intel- 
ligence, so that it is God in us who unfolds his own excellence 
in moral life ; or a theoiy th at'Human Rea son, while distinct 
from Divine Intelligence, is a power for recognising absolute 
truth, implanted by the Author of our being, and for the ex- 
planation of which we are thrown back in thought upon that 
which belongs to the Divine nature itself, 

3. There are no data on which to warrant a metaphysical 
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conclusion to the impenonality of Reason. Cousin ashs the 
question — ‘Is Reason, strictly speaking, purely human? or 
rather, is it only so far human as it makes its appearance in 
man ? ’ To which he replies, ‘ Reason is not individual, hence 
it is not ours j it does not belong to us, is not human.’ — Hist', 
of Mod. Philos, l. p. 75 ; Cours de Mod. Phil. Legon v. This 
statement rests on the basis, that we are not ourselves the 
source of the knowledge we have, which is at once granted by 
all who accept a priori truth. But is this basis sufficient to 
bear the theory built upon it? We are not ourselves the 
source of the knowledge we have of an outer world, but we 
do not think of attributing impersonality to the organ of knoiv- 
ledge. Though the conditions of knowledge are very different 
in the two cases, there is no warrant to regard Reason in 
any other or higher light than as an organ of knowledge. All 
that Cousin pleads for in the exercise of the faculty is’ granted, 
without accepting his conclusion, and the reference to the Deity 
is not ignored, but merely presented in a different form. 

4. Knowledge of moral law belongs to the exercise of our 
Reason, which discovers that law, without explaining how this 
discovery has been provided for, or on what ultimate basis 

' 5. Taking now the Divine Existence as the e.xplanation of 

all finite being, it is in conformity with the solution of the 
earlier problem, that w g regard the Divine natur e_itself-as 
t he foundation of 'Virtue. We cannot satisfy the intellectual 
demand in this case, by resting in the idea of mere Powei, 
and affirming of it infinity of degree. There must be that in 
the Divine nature which explains the purpose and procedure 
realizing themselves in a moral race. We thus reach the 
metaphysical result, that th e foundation of virtue i s the moral 
purity or perfection of the Divin e-nature. 

0. The relation of the Divine Will to the Dirine nature 
must be such that the former is the sure e.xponent of the latter. 
Moral obligation and responsibility imply the exercise of 
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Divine control subjecting us to moral law. We mar’, there- 
fore, affirm that the source of all morality is in the Divine 
Win, but this can r.mk only as a provisional and partial state- 
ment, l eanin g upon the excellence of the Divine nature. 
Human morality cannot have its ultimate source in mere com- 
mand, or exerdse of authority over dependent being. Such a 
supposition would imply cither '^that God might act capri- 
ciously, that is, without regard to his own perfection ; of that 
he might act in violation of his own perfection. In appeal- 
ing to the Divine nature, we do not affirm that God was 
necessitated to create, as if he were subjected to constraint 
from a superior power j or as if his power were not exercised 
in accordance with Will. It is simply affirmed that the action 
of the Deity must be in accordance with the perfection of his 
on-n nature, — never can fall beneath it. 

In this appears tlie illogical character of Scholastic asser- 
tions, reproduced in a v.iriety of forms in later times, such as 
that of William of Occam, — ‘Nullum actum malum esse nisi 
quatenus a Deo prohibitum, et qui non possit fieri bonus si a 
Deo pnccipiafur — there is no act which is n-rong except as 
it is forbidden by God, and which cannot be made right, if 
comm-anded by God. Such a position can have no meta- 
physical sanction, and results from the attempt to interpret 
absolute nature by the negation of finite restrictions, in neglect 
at once of the testimony of our own moral nature, and of the 
appIic.ition of our original belief in the Divine Being. 

II. B-elation of Divine Sovereignty to Free Will. 

1. If the Divine e.\istence is the e.xplanation of all finite 
being, it follows that there is Divine sovereignty over all such 
being. This is a simple interpretation of the relation between! 
the Absolute and the dependent. Dependence of origin, 
willi ‘independence of subsequent existence, were a contra- 
diction. The dependent cannot restrict the Absolute. Sove- 
reignty in originating dependent being, at the cost of sur- 
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render of sovereignty over the created existence, is impossible. 
The Absolute Being cannot restrict his own nature. 

2. As Divine Sovereignty must apply to all forms of origi- 
nated being, no creature can be so highly endowed as to 
be independent of Divine control As independence could 
not be achieved by the dependent, it could not be conferred 
by the Absolute Being. Subjection to sovereign control must 
therefore hold true of the rational as well as of the irrational, 
and of actirit}- as well as of sensitirity in creatures. 

. 3. MTiile Absolute Sovereignty of the Deity is a clear 

metaphysical deduction from 'the ptimarj' belief in His exist- 
ence, it does not carry metaphysical warrant for a further 
inference as to' the manner in which such absolute sovereighty 
is exercised. Inference on Ihis-'subject must come from the 
facts of experience. 

4. There are running all through the universe, lines of 
, evidence which illustrate sovereign confrol IVTiilst holding 

the highest place among the living agencies of the world, man 
is conscious of subjection to forces which he cannot control, 
and to which he must conform his efforts if these are to be 
attended with success. His experience is a lesson of continual 
subjection. The laws of existence he can discover; these 
laws he can in some degree employ for the attainment of his 
OT,u ends; but -lie cannot alter their nature or change their 
applications. Physical laws, such as provide for supplies of 
light' and heat, and for the currents of the air and ocean, are 
so beyond our power, that we are accustomed to describe them 
as laws of nature. The laws of mind are equally definite and 
uniform in their action ; they are laws of our nature, altogether 
superior to personal choice. 

5. In obseiving and classifying the facts which indicate 
the action of a superior determining power in the universe, we 
discover evidence of diversity in the manner of control over 
the different forms of existence. These forms vary so greatly 
that they may be classified as animate and inanimate, rational 
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and irrational, and the latvs of their control may differ accord- 
ingly. Taking out own control over other beings as guide, 
we are able to reason by analogy towards sovereign control 
over dependent being. Our control over the productions of 
the soil, over animals, and over our fellow-men, varies so 
greatly, as to enable us to conclude that there may be diversity 
in the forms of sovereign control. We are not in possession 
of facts, however, by which to reach e.xact conclusions as to 
the manner in which Divine control is exercised over the 
actions of men. As we have no immediate consciousness of 
Divine control being exercised over us, the exact manner and 
measure of that control transcends the range of a legitimate 
philosophy. If this admission be made, it precludes an argu- 
ment from Sovereignty to the denial of freedom of will, as v;e 
are precluded from reasoning from freedom of will to a denial 
of Divine Sovereignly. On exactly the same ground, our 
ignorance of the manner of exercise, we cannot reason from 
Divine foreknowledge to the denial of human freedom ; any 
more than we are w.-uranted to reason, as some have done, from 
freedom to the denial of foreknowledge. — See Ed. Williams, 
Equity cf Divine Govt., znA Defaue of Mod. Calvinism; and 
Mozley on the Au^stmian Doct. of Predcstimiion. 

6. While granting that the facts of intelligent self-control 
are those which are most'perple.xing in view of our belief in 
tlie absolute sovereign^’ of the Deity, it is to be observed that 
Will itself be.irs witness to sovereignty. The analysis of con-, 
sciousness has shown that our freedom is not an absolute, but . 
a restricted freedom. A tvill capable of controlling our other 
powers, only by means of intelligent appreciation of the laws’ 
under which these powers operate, is not a faculty which can! 
claim to possess freedom of such a nature as to be contradic- 1 
toiy of our belief in Divine Sovereignty. On the other hand, ; 
a freedom which implies moral obligation and responsibility ( 
does, by its nature and exercise, carry a continual acknow 
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III. The Origin of Evil. 

1. If the Deity be the source of all dependent being,! 
which exists only because he wills that it should, how does hel 
permit the outbreak and continuance of moral evil 1 This is 
one of the darkest and most perplexing problems of moral| 
philosophy. 

2. The imperfection which belongs to a finite nature/ 
occasions no perplexity, and afibrds no help towards a solu 
tion of our difficulty. To say that finite existence is imperfect, 
is only an identical proposition ; it is to say, that finite exist- 
ence is finite. The finitiide of known existence raises the 
problem of e.xistence, and originates inquiry irithout giving 
occasion for perplexity. Archbishop King puts it accurately 
when he says, 'Either nothing at all must be created, or 
something imperfect .’ — Origin cf Evil, chap. v. sec..v. subsec. 
i. sth ed. p. 309. The question, then, is not, why does im-i 
perfect being e,xist, and why are all the natural evils belonging 
to restricted existence found in the universe; but why does 
moral evil exist, that is, why in the realm of creation is there; 
any being out of harmony with the laws of its own nature, and 
out of harmony with the nature and will of the Deitj'l 

3. The ^problem concerning the origin of ^moral evil has 
■.wo aspects, ithe possibility of such evil, and'-its permission. 
;i.) Hoiv could moral evil be superinduced upon a nature 
morally pure? (2.) How could moral evil be permitted by 
the Supreme Being, who is at once absolutely pure and 

, absolutely powerful ? The first question is psychological, the 
second metaphysical. BTiile, however, the first is psj’cho- 
logical, being concerned with the laws of mind, the circum- 
stance that we are conscious of the operations of our nature 
only in its disordered state, gives to the question in some 
degree a speculative character. 

4. That the Deity himsell is not the source of moral evil 
is involved in the acknowledgment of his existence as the 
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absolute Being. Tiiat vliich is inevitable on a Pantheistic 
chcme is impossible on a Tbeistic, which maintains essential 
„’uality of e.\istence. Spinoza and Hegel did not hesitate to 
acknowledge that as all finite modes belong to the Infinite, all 
forms of evil must. The Tbeistic scheme, maintaining that 
■ no finite modes can belong to the Infinite, maintains that no 
evil can. The Pantheistic conclusion is merely an example of 
logical consistciicy, springing out of a scheme of tiiought, and 
nothing more; tlic Tbeistic conclusion is logical and meta- 
physical as well, consistency of thought springing out of a 
scheme of being. Tiiis is the essential contrast between a 
|)hilosophy based on a natural belief as to reality of existence, 
and a philosophy which rests only upon definitions or the 
forms of thought. 

The impoosibility of the Deity himself being the source of 
: moral evil is app.arent by reference to the moral perfection 
of his nature. This is only an amplific.ation, by way of ex- 
position of the nature of an Absolute Being. We find in thi^ 
Divine nature the e.xplanation of all that is noblest in iis) 
Moral law, and obligation, and responsibility which apply to us,| ^ 
all rest upon absolute moral purity in him. In denial of this, 
the’ solution of tiie problem of existence is broken down. 
The fallacy, if there be aiy, must lie at an earlier stage ; it 
cannot lie here. The present position can be turned only bj 
an argument that the source of finite existence is not found in 
One Absolute Being. If the moral law in us is the expression 
of the Divine Will concerning us, he is a God of perfect moral 

5. In the laws of our moral nature as known in conscious- 
ness, we find some clue to the possibility of the outbreak 
of moral evil. Our nature, being complex, so that desires, 
alTections, emotions, intelligence, and will, have their severa' 
parts to perform ; and having its perfection secured only in 
tlie continued balance of all these ; the possibility-of-its -dis- 
l orde r is fo und injlie^peculjar nature.of.theJIesircs,^r aaving 
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powere. — See before, Psythol. of Ethics, Pt. Ii. cliap. i. sec. 7, 
p. 154. It is only the possibility of the outbreak of moral clii- 
order which here concerns us, not the actual outbreak itself. 

^ which must be matter of histoiy, not of philosophy. 

' The clue here obtained is nothing more, for there still re- 
niains the difficulty of deciding how a nature perfectly balanced 
could disturb its own harmony. So far as present experience 
can guide, the.mcpla^ionJiesaa.tlte/recdom.of the-will,_that 
is, thej)pwcrJo take or not to take the guidance of nioralJa_w._ 
Wiry such a power should have been left to any being, is not 
a question at all, for without such power there could have 
been no morality. Why God should hare created moral 
beings, is a question rvhich is not concerned with the possi- 
bility of the disorder of their nature when created. But the 
poss ibility of disorder may be enough to account for tire fact 
of disorder, in the event of its taking place. 

6. The permission of the outbreak and continuance of 
moral disorder still remains the darkest mystery which the 
universe occasions. If tliere be absolute sovereignty, rvhy is 
moral evil allorvedJ Archbishop King has well indicated the 
alternatives to which our thoughts may turn. ‘There are 
three ways whereby God may be conceived able to have pre- 
vented bad elections : first, if he had created no free being at 
all ; secondly, if his omnipotence interpose, and occasionally 
restramThe will, which is naturally free, from any wrong elec- 
tion ; thirdl y, if he should change the present state of things, 
and translate man into another, where the occasions to error 
and incitements to evil being cut off, he should meet with 
nothing that could tempt him to choose amiss.'; — Ori^n of Evil, 
chap. V. sec. v. sub. 2, p. 312*. More shortly.— ^No free beings : 
— free agents always restrainetl_tYhen.tempted ,to_lran^ress ; 
or -free .agents whose freed om is never trie d in sueb-.a-waY as 
to test-i’oluntaiy submission to moral law. Of these, the first 
must be discarded as involving a claim for restriction upon 
.she absolute ; the second, as implying a breach on the nature 
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of the creature ; and the third, as inconsistent with the condi- 
tions of moral life. 

7. If then we can see no way in which moral beings could 
certainly be guarded against an outbreak of moral evil, why 
did the Sovereign Being not visit with the punishment of 
destruction any moral agent who voluntarily destroyed the 
harmony of the moral world! This is the final form of a 
mystery, which is insoluble from the lower side of existence, 
and whose solution can lie only in the heights of Absolute 
Being. 

IV. The Future State. (Immortality of the Soul.) 

1. With an Absolute Being as the Great First Cause, the 
final problem of the Metaphysic of Ethics concerns the ques- - 
tion of future e,xistence for ourselves as moral beings. Having 
moral life from him, what is our destiny! What are the 
rational e.xpectations which may be formed as to a life beyond 
the present state! The immediate occasion for the question 
is the fact that there is a limit beyond which the present life 
cannot be continued. In seeking its answer, we must con- 
sider first *the facts out of which the question arises, and after- 
wards 'the relation of the Absolute Being to tlie problem. 

2. The facts which point towards the termination of our 
present state of existence are connected w ith our ph ysical 
n ature, not w it h, our mental. In physical life, there is a pro- 
gression of bodily development until maturity is reached, after 
ivhich there is gradual decay. But in mind, there is the law^ 
of progress, without evidence of the same law of decay. That; 
our nature is one, and that weakness of body can entail! 
restraint upon mental action, are admitted facts j but the latter' 
places the source of restraint in tlie body, not in the mind.j 
Besides, the body may be dismembered and the mind con4 
tinue active as before. The phenomena of consciousness 
connected with amputation are of interest here. But chief 
importance attaches to the contrast between the facts of physi- 
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cai and mental life during the infinnities of age. At such 
a time, when the recollection of the occurrences of the day is , 
difTicult, recollections of events which happened threescore 
years before, are vivid and exact. Such facts point tov.-ards 
the possibility of continued existence of the spirit, apart from 
the body. See Taylor’s Physical Theory of Another Life. 

3 . Ilesides these, the facts of our moral life seem to 
■narrant a conclusion to the certainty of a future state. If 
there be moral obligation and responsibility, their full signi- 
ficance can be realized only in "another state of being, where 
account of moral actions can be rendered. On this line of 
reflection, it is legitimate to conclude that the future state 
must be one of rctvards and punishments. But the argument 
does not rest on what Comte has called ‘ the police consider.a- 
tion of a Future State,’ — Philos. Positive, Martinc.iu’s Transl. 
II. 165 ; a consideration which is the legitimate logical accom- 
paniment of the utilitarian and necessitarian view of respon- 
sibility, as expressed by Mr. Mill, ‘Supposing a man to be 
of a vicious disposition, he cannot help doing the criminal 
act, if he is allowed to believe that he will be able to commit 
it unpunished,’ Exam. 575 ; a consideration all trace of which 
is lost under a transcendental universalism, such as that of 
Spinoza or Hegel. I am not, however, looking along the line of 
a ‘ police consideration ' of restraint, but along the line of higher 
intellectual and ethical possibilities, where, in full harmony 
with obligations held sacred here, the spiritual achievements of 
■the present life will remain as a personal possession, whose real 
Iworth shall find acknowledgment from the Absolute Ruler. 
,The argument, resting on our conception of perfection of char- 
acter yet to be attained, our progress towards it, our aspiration 
after it, finds, in all these considerations, warrant for anticipat- 
ing that the Future which obligation implies, must afford scope 
for the realization of the possibilities after which we aspire. — 
See specially the verj' striking passages towards the close of 
the Apologia of Socrates, preseiwed by Plato. 
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4 . Wliile the most prominent facts of our life thus com- ) 
)ine to sujiport the belief that there is for man a great Future, { 
here is nothing which logically warrants an inference to ' 
Immortality, of existence. Such a conclusion can be sustained ^ 
neither from the immateriality of the soul, the favourite logical 
basis— see Dr. S. Clarke’s Anm’crta DothaeU, with Defences ; — 
nof'frora the ceaseless motion of the soul, as with Plato in 
the Madras ; — nor from the ideas of abstract beauty, good- 
neiis, and. magnitude, as in the Phado; — nor* from the nature 
of the soul as a simple being, as argued by Moses Mendels- 
sohn (1729-178(5) in his P/iadon. Mendelssohn’s PJiSdon is 
a Dialogue after the Platonic model, preceded by a sketch 
of the character of Socrates, first published at Berlin, 1767, 
which reached a fifth edition in 1814, and is criticised by 
Kant, Krilik dcr Rein. Vcrnf., Meiklejohn’s Transl. p. 245. 
The finite, since it is not the self-sufficient, cannot afford an 
argument towards immortality. The nature which is de- 
pendent upon the Absolute Being for its origin, must be ' 
dependent on his will for its continuance. IVhile, therefore, ' 
Futurity of E.xistence is clearly involved in the facts of the 
present life. Eternity of existence must depend upon the 
Divine Will, and can be known only as matter of distinct re- 
velation, not as matter of metaphysical deduction. All that is 
greatest in us points towards an immeasurable future. Thither 
we must look for the solution of many of our dark problems, 
and for that purity and grandeur of personal life unknown in 
the present state. But Immortality, if it be ours, must be the 
gift of God. Over the best intellect, if it be restricted to 
pure speculation, must hang the ^eat uncertainty which found 
utterance in the closing words of the Apology of Socrates, — 

‘ The hour to depart has come, — for me to die, for you to 
live ; but which of us is going to a better state is unknown 
to eveiy' one except to God ,’ — aoijXov waiTt Qc<p. 
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The application of psj'chological and metaphysical con- 
clusions to personal and social life is a task so much more 
simple than that of discovering the fundamental positions of 
the science, that the main points belonging to this division of 
the subject may be presented in brief outline. 

The great leading questions here requiring attention are, 
the formation of moral character, -the guidance of individual 
life, and'the regulation of social life. To touch upon the more 
essential points involved in the disposal of these questions, is 
all that can be attempted in such a Handbook as the present. 
Connected especially with Sociglog)' there is a vast range of 
intricate inquiry which cannot be embraced here. 

I. Laws which REoutATE the Forsutioh of Character. 

1. Character, as distinct from nature, is an established 
srder of dbposition which by development gradually acquires 
strength, in accordance with the rules of life most commonly 
acted upon. Its measure is found in the prevailing disposi- 
tions ; the standard of measurement, in the moral law. Char- 
acter is, therefore, good or bad, according as the reigning dis- 
positions are in harmony with Conscience, or antagonistic to 
its authority. In accordance with the law of development. 
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ri'.ni.iCter may ass'iice a selfish or benevolent, an U])riglit or 
a (lislionest t}-pe. Tlie goodness temporarily manifested in a 
single action, may find an abiding representation in the dis* 
position n hid) prompts the moral agent readily to reproduce 
such forms of action when opportunity offers. The morally 
right disposition by development gains strength, and acquires 
an aptness to e.scrt its influence which places it more at the 
command of the per-on. 

2. Dispositions whicli incline the mind to duty are named 
Virtues. There are, then, as many virtues in the perfect 
human character as there are natural dispositions declared to 
be ntorally right, and fitted for influencing conduct in fulfil- 

3. The laws which regulate tiic formation of moral characteri 
are concerned with two distinct .spheres — the one , intellectual 
or guiding, the othe r, operative or executive ; the one concerned , 
with deciding what is right, the olljcr with doing it^ The law; 
of Association rules in the one case, the law of Habit in the 
other. 

4. Tnr. Lasv of Association, which provides gcnerall)’" 
for facility in retaining and recalling knowledge, enables ui 
to -classify actions and dispositions as right and wrong, that 
we may act upon the classification, without needing to test its' 
nccumcy on each occasion. In this we .are naturally helped, 
as Herbert Spencer and others have maintained, by the moral 
convictions which have prevailed before our own time. The 
results of the observation and experience of previous genera- 
tions are necessarily transmitted. But on no basis of ethical 
philosophy can it be warrantable that the moral judgments 
prevalent in society, whether in our own time or in earlier ages, 
should have unquestioning submission. 

'' 6. Tiir. Daw of Hamt, as concerned with our activity, 
is most important in the formation of character. It prosndes 
for greater facility in action by frequent repetition of the act. 
It must not be confounded with the law of Custom. Under 
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the law of Habit, moral conflict in self-government is simplified ; 
subjection of all the motive forces to rational control become? 
more constant; and dispositions which incline to the perform- 
ance of duty gain practical ascendency in co-operation with 
conscience. On this ground, Aristotle gave prominence to 
Habit. — Ethics, i. 8. Such Habit is not ‘ a mechanical neces- 
sity,’ as Kant represents it — Mdqpk. of Ethics, 214, — ^biit an 
aptness which is essentially dependent on personal direction, 
as it implies previous faithfulness in the application of Con- 

n. The Number and Relations of the Virtues. 

1. In conformity with Conscience, a classification of the 
Virtues may be found in harmony of disposition with the 
knoivn relations of personal existence to the Absolute Being, 
and to finite persons around. Three fundamental virtues are 
thus obtained, Reverencc,*Modesty, and'Sympathy ;^everence 
for the Absolute Being, above all finite being; ‘Modesty, 
which truthfully estimates personal dignity and efficiency; 
and ’Sympathy, which respects and esteems others as persons 
to whom belong the dignity and responsibility of human 

2. From this wider and more general range of obsen 
tion, embracing the foundations of character, we may pass to 
the virtues which belong essentially to the guidance of in- 
dividu.al life. As concerning determinations to act, there is 
Fai thfulne ss to known law, which, as a virtue of more general 
application, is often distinguished by the name of Con- 
scientiousness ; as concerning action itself, Coura ge in 
the execution of known law; as’regards personaj gratification. 
Temperance, in harmony with a rational nature ; as concerning 
dealings with others. Love of Justice, founded on respect 
for the law of Justice. 

3. The relations of the Virtues are such as to provide for 
special combinations among them, and perfect harmony of the 
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^vllole in a single character. There are ctir^nal virtues, asi 
ancient philosophy proclaimed, hinge or pivot virtues, on 
which dependent virtues turn. Thus, 'Reverence carries 
with it meekness and lowliness ; 'Modesty, humility and peni- 
tence; Courage, endurance and perseverance. As all virtues 
are dispositions cultivated in subjection to moral law, the unity 
of that law provides forjhe harmony of the virtues. 

HI. Guidance of Social Life. 

1. The na tural basis of society is biological Society exists 
as a necessity of our life, in accordance with the constitution 
we have received, the laws of which are above our choice. 
Society is founded, not in Individualism nor in Association- 
alism, but in viuil social organism. In this view, Comte’s 
observation is stnctly'accurale~ancl profoundly important, see 
p. 64, that the family is the primary unit in Society. Society 
is, therefore, strong only as family life is preserved in its 
integrity. It is this which is the natural condemnation of ail 
speculative communism, such as that presented by Plato in 
the Republic. 

.2. The Ethical basis of Society is discovered in the identity 
of nature belonging to the race, placed as that is under com- 
mon moral law, from which spring common obligations and 
common rights. 

3. As Society is founded biologically, or as matter of life, 
on the union of the se.ves ; so is it founded ethically, or as 
matter of rational combination, on the common application of 
the s.ame moral law to both sexes. The obligation to physical, 
intellectual, and moral purity is e-xactly the same for both, and, 
being placed under common law, each of the sexes is con 
stituted the guardian of purity in the other. 

4. Diversity of nature given to the sexes, implies diverse, 
application of a common moral law for the attainment of a 
moral unity in social life. To man is given robustness, to 
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control ami provide for the other ; to woman, such fineness of 
nature as requires support, yet elevates by refining the stronger 
nature with which it is associated. In these facts, biological 
and ethical law are seen to combine in the regulation of botli 
sexes, for the consolidation "and progress of Society. On the 
I otlier hand, the harmony of personal and social life is dis- 
turbed, if in the one case robustness degenerate to coarseness, 
or in the other fineness degenerate to weakness. The man 
who uses his strength to defend the purity of woman, performs 
the moral part assigned to him in life, and he only is manly 
I in the true ethical sense. The man who uses his potver to 
, corrupt woman, is self-degraded, cniel, and cov.-ardly. The 
1 woman who, in receiving the protection which is her birth- 
'right, uses her influence to refine and elevate, performs her 
moral part in life. She who uses her influence to comipt 
others, debases herself, and makes her life a moral anom.aly, 
specially glaring and offensive because of the refining influence 
inliustcd to her keeping. 

5. The marriage bond is the only adequate acknowledg- 
ment of the biological and ethical laws appointed to regulate 
human society. In this alone is there realization of the truth, 
that the family is the primary form of society. In accordance 
with the common obligations imposed by moral law, inter- 
preted and applied to the special relations of husband and 
wife, marriage implies a mutual pledge to life-long, consistent 
endeavour to reach in family history a high standard of attain- 
ment in physic.al, intellectual, moral, and religious life. .‘V 
lower ideal is unworthy of rational government of the social 
life. 

6. In the family circle, with the relations of husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters, moral law 

, provides for the scries of relative duties incidental to the 
natural relations of life. — Maurice’s Social Morality. 

7. On a w'ider and less close relationship of individu.i!', 
where the relation tests upon the general rights of contract. 
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such as the unto a of employers and employed, it is stil' 
universal moral law, — the undeviating principle of Justice, — 
which determines relative obligations. In this way, Political 
Hcononiv rests ultimately' on an ethical basis. 

IV. MORAl,.COKDlTIpN_S OF PoUTICAL GOVERNMEKT. 

1. The basis of Political Organization must be found in' 
the biological and moral structure of Society. Men in arrang- 
ing or oi^anizing themselves for the guidance of the more 
general relationships of the race, can find rational warrant for 
procedure only in acltnowledgment of the laws of human life, 
physical and moral, 

2. As the basis of Society is the unity of the race, and the ' 
moral equality of all, Political Government can be legitimately 
constructed only on condition of the acknowledgment of 
natunal obligations .and rights as inviolable. Political or 
Positive Law comes into existence only with the acknowledg- 
ment that there is natural law superior to itself, for moral law 
has universal and uniform sway. 

3. As moral action is possible only by personal direction^ 
of' motive, the attainment of moral ends is beyond the reach ) 
of Politiaal Government. Political law may, nevertheless, 
greatly favour or retard a"pure moral life among the people 
living under it. But the healthy relations of Political Govern- 
ment to a sound morality can be secured only by providing 
that Positive Laws, which transcend tlie moral sphere in 
their applications, are in nature harmonious with moral law. 
Such security is attained only where legislators and people 
have reverence for moral law. All leg.al reform, other than 
that which is merely formal, is an attempt to bring positive 
law more completely' into harmony with the principle of 
equity, as advancing experience may guide. 

4. As the ultimate end of Political Organization is com- 
munity of interest, it is implied in its existence, that the real. 
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jabiding interests of all men are the same, and that when pre- 
sent, temporary interests come into competition, these arc to 
be regulated on the principle of Justice, that is, the equality 
!of all, — for in the eyes of the Law, all men are equal. 

5 . As Political Government involves a modified limitation 
of personal liberties for the purpose of securing the common 
good, it is essential to its constitution and procedure, that it 
be acknowledged that there are liberties which men cannot, 
consistently with moral law, surrender, and with which political 
government cannot interfere without stepping beyond its 
natural boundaries. If only there be protection for the rights 
of all, and provision for the common good, there must be 
unfettered liberty of thought, utterance, and action. Politi- 
cal Government becomes the bulwark of civil and religious 
liberty only by rigid acknowledgment of the limits of its own 

, 6. Political Government, in seeking the common good, 

' must restrict by punishment wilful injury as infraction o! 
natural or acquired rights. In this, however, by its constitu- 
tion and aim, it acts only as the guardian of common interests, 
not as the judge of personal motives, that is, political cannot 
pass over into moral government 

V. MoittUTY IN ITS ItEI..\TIONS TO RCI.ICION. 

1 . As there is a Natural Theology springing out of mor- 
ality, so is there a Natural Religion. It has been already 
indicated, p. 231, on what ground it seems legitimate to con- 
clude that religious sentiment is a natural instinct, acting as 
an impulse, and checking the low materialism to which the 
mind is in some ways prone. But on the ground of the meta- 
physical conclusions as to the Divine existence and nature, it 
becomes here matter of legitimate deduction, that religious 
thought and feeling rest on a rational basis, and are capable 
of being elevated and purified by application of our original 
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belief to the guidance of our life, in harmony with personal ' 
obligation and responsibility. 

2 . Philosophy thus becomes the vindicator and npholdcr ' 
of reverential and submissive acknowledgment of the Abso- ! 
late Being, affording in itself a rational basis of religions | 
homage. Such was recognised as the result of philosophic ^ 
thought by the best spirits which preceded the Christian era, 
as in the case of Socrates, Apologia., and of Plato, Republic, 
Book VI. And since the dawn of that era, the Christian 
system has shed its grand light over the darkest mysteries of 
philosophic thought, and opened for Philosophy itself new 
courses of inquirj', culminating in a fuller devotion. So Hume, 
whose thought at many points seems antagonistic to this ad- 
mission, says, ‘There is only one occasion when philosophy 
will think it necessarj’ and even honourable to justify herself, 
and that is, when religion may seem to be in the least offended ; 
whoso rights are as dear to her as her own, and are indeed the 
.same.' — Treat, on Hum. Nat. Book i. sec. 5, vol. i. p. 435. 

3 . As the existence of the Deity is the transcendent fact 
of philosophy, the rational homage offered to Him is the 
highest e.\ercisc of mind. In such exercise, intellect is occu- 
pied with the highest conceptions which it can reach, and our 
sensibility proves competent for companionship with thought, 
as it goes forth on its most exalted range. The unity of both 
sides of our nature in tliis exercise is the loftiest and surest 
indication of the possibility of attainment far beyond everj’- 
thing that has yet come within the limits of consciousness. 

4 . In accordance with the conclusion thus reached,! 
religion becomes the loftiest element of indhidual, family, andl 
social culture, as it is the obvious duty of every intelligence • 
contemplating God as the source of finite existence and of al 
forms of good with which restricted being is blessed. — See 
Chapters on Worship, in Maurice's Social Morality. 

6. In the application of hloral Law, there is provision 
for the development of a life of purity ; of consistent actii ity, i 
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seeking the attainment of those ends tthich our powers are 
fitted to secure j and of generous regard for others, making 
us their helpers in well-doing. But our highest greatness 
appears in the appreciation of Absolute Gieatness, and dedi- 
cation of all our energies to the fulfilment of the will of Him 
who has bestowed upon us a moral nature. The religious life 
and the mor al are thu s essenthtlly related. Foi^' we "jaelS" 
a^true andlHl homage to tfie^uthor of our being, not when 
we observe forms of worship merely, but when we use our 
whole nature aright, realizing Moral Law in action, because it 
has been vitalized in personal character. 
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A.— CAN CONSCIENCE BE EDUCATED? 

THERn is no part of this text-book which has more uniformly 
met with adverse criticism from those who give a general 
assent to its theory, than the position that Conscience cannot 
be educated (p. Si). Adverse criticism was inevitable, for 
the position here maintained is opposed to current popular 
forms of teaching. Besides, the criticism must have some 
plausibility, for there is undoubtedly a measure of truth under- 
lying the popular declaration that Conscience needs to be 
educated. But, if we consider what is really intended by 
those who m.ake the asserlion, and understood by those who 
.assent to it, the criticism founded upon it loses greatly in 
force. If it be me.ant that all need to be instructed in matters 
of duty, there is no one avho will dispute the position. But 
this does not affect the assertion in the text. If more than 
this be meant, the statement is-open to question. 

Without being minute, it is obvious that if ‘we labour to 
enlighten and instruct out Conscience,’ we regard it as de- 
ficient in guiding power and authority. If so, it is impos 
sible to speak of the supremacy of our Conscience. Butler’s 
most important position is lost. This results from a tacit 
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.acceptance of popular and unscientific phraseology as a basis 
for scientific deduction. The phraseology is equivocal, and 
the deduction unn-arranted. 

The position that Conscience cannot be educated is so 
far from being assumed from want of due consideration, that 
it is essential to the theory here maintained. -^Tiiat Conscience 
intuitively recognises moral law ;Vfhat it is supreme in its 
authority; .find that it cannot be 'educated, — are three pro- 
positions which hang or fall together. The philosophic 
accuracy of all the three seems to me established on the 
fullest evidence. No criticism of the proposition that Con- 
science cannot be educated, which has come under my notice, 
shews a full appreciation of the interdependence of these 
three propositions. That of Professor Birhs of Cambridge 
may be taken as an illustration. He says: — ‘No doubt, if 
we begin by confining the name of Conscience to the sound 
and healthy conclusions of the mind on moral questions, to 
its clear and distinct vision of spiritual truth, or its perfect 
insight into the course of practical duty, then all need ol 
training is excluded by the definition. But the definition will 
then degenerate into a barren truism. The mind needs no 
training to judge rightly, wherever right judgment is already 
attained. It needs no increase of light where it already sees 
clearly. But this is neither the popular nor yet the scientific 
meaning of the word. We certainly do not mean by con- 
scientious convictions those which are infallibly right, but 
simply those which are honestly entertained. A person follows 
his conscience when he does what he sincerely thinks to be 
his duty, though he may have mistaken his duty, and acted on 
a wTong judgment .’ — First Principles of Moral Sciaice, p. 253. 

In order to understand tire position that Conscience cannot 
be educated, it is needful to distinguish between judgments 
on moral questions and ' intuitive perceptions of moral l.aw. 
This distinction has been insisted upon above, pp. 23-43. 
The criticism by Professor Birks overlooks this. ' Moral judg- 
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mcnts, conscientious convictions, and conscientious feelings, 
are all exercises of mind quite distinct from^ntuitions. We 
must get behind judgments, convictions, and feelings; rve 
must get deeper into our nature, and discover a prior and 
simpler exercise. Neither judgments, nor convictions, nor 
feelings can properly be called' intuitions. We must find a 
power fulfilling a special function. We must shew that the 
rc.iEon for marking off a cerwin number of our judgments, 
convictions, and feelings ju ‘conscientious,’ is their relation 
to this higher power. 'VTliis we 'must do if we are to reach 
scientific exactness, and place Intuition.alism on a legiti- 
mate basis, with a claim to self-consistenc)'. If careful 
analysis discover that we possess a knowledge of moral law, 
simply and in itself, — such as a law of truthfulness, or of 
benevolence, or of justice, — this is the underlying test of ail 
our thoughts and feelings on moral subjects. AVhether there 
is really such a powcrls a fair subject for discussion. But, if 
an intuitive cognitive power be granted, it seems impossible to 
deny that education is incompatible with its nature. In this 
w.ay the criticism just quoted misses its mark. ‘Sound and 
healthy conclusions ’ of the mind on moral questions are not 
to be referred to an intuitive power, any more than unsound 
and unhealthy conclusions could be so assigned. Conclusions, 
whether well lOr ill .founded, are products of the reasoning 
pojyer,'' ’riieir nature precludes us from refemng them to an 
intu itive faculw. Such a reference would be self-contradictory. 
Had I attributed all correct conclusions to Conscience, and 
all incorrect conclusions to some other power, it would cer- 
tainly have been a ‘barren truism’ to have said that Con- 
science could not be educated. It would have been an 
unseemly play upon words. But it is something quite different 
from this which I h.ave asserted, and much more in harmony 
with an intuitional theory. In saying that Conscience cannot 
be educated, I have only said that Intuition is and must be 
independent of training. The unfortunate philosophic results 
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of attributing to Conscience all our mistaken views of duty- 
are to my mind very obvious. For e.\ample this very state- 
ment — ‘A person follows his conscience when he does what 
he sincerely thinks to be his duty, though he may have mis- 
taken his duty and acted on a wrong judgment’ I greatly 
prefer to say, that the man sincerely thinks he is following 
his conscience, when in reality he is not doing so, rather than 
lay to the charge of conscience the mass of our erroneous 
judgments. It is because a man's conscience is not charge- 
able with his mistaken judgments, that the man himself is 
responsible. The need for greater philosophic exactness has 
a fresh illustration in Mr. Sidgwick’s suggestion of a twofold 
moral character for the same action : ‘As all schools teach 
that a person may mistake his duty, and do what .is mong, 
sincerely believing it to be right, it results that an action may 
be right in one sense and wrong in another .’ — Methods of 
Ethics, iSi. , : 

B.— RECENT LITERATURE. 

1 Autobiography of J. S. Mill, 1873.— The parts of this 
work of most interest to the student of Moral Philosophy may 
be briefly enumerated: — the moral influences under which 
Mill grew up, 38 ; his father’s aversion to religion, 40 ; his 
father’s teaching as to the origin of the world, 42 j and as to 
concealment of opinion, 43. J. S. Mill’s own ‘ideal concep- 
tion of a Perfect Being;’ ‘the guide of conscience,’ 46. Early 
influence of Bentham on his mind, 64; of Hartley, 68; the 
crisis in his mental history — despondency and escape from it, 
132. Happiness only to be attained by not making it the 
direct end, 142 ; internal culture, a prime necessity of human 
well-being, 143 ; the incubus of the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity, 168; Determinism, 170; his examination of Hamil- 
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tin’s Philosophy, 271 ; Relations of Intuitionalism and the 
Philosophy derived from experience and association, 273. 

Three Essays om Religion, by J. S. Mill, 1874 . 1 . 

Xaturd This is ‘the collective name for all facts,' 6. li 
has two principal meanings — (i) ‘All powers of the outer and 
inner world and their products,’ or (a) ‘ what takes place with- 
out the agency of man,’ S ; is nature a test of right and wrong? 
13 ; the sms of writers on Natural Theology, 36; either the 
Creator wills miseiy, or he cannot do all that he wills, 37 ; 
tlie only admissible ethical theory of creation, 38 ; the duty 
of man is not to follow nature, but to amend it, 54 ; conform- 
ity to nature has no connection with right and wTong, 62. 
( ij } Utility or R eligion. — Is religious belief an instrument 
of social good? 77. The good coming with inculcation of 
morality is not to be attributed to religion, but mainly to the 
following things! — influence of authority, 78; of education. 
So ; of public opinion, 84. There is evil in ascribing the 
maxims of moiality to a supernatural origin, 99 ; ‘ Religion of 
Humanity,' 109 ; denial of absolute perfection as belonging 
to the Author and Ruler of this world, 1 1 2 ; moral difiiculties 
and perversities involved in Revelation, 113; the Manichean 
doctrine the only form of rational belief in the supernatural, 
iiG ; the one grand loss endured by the sceptic, the hope of 
Futurity, 120. (Ill, OhlEiSM. — Monotheism alone can present 
a scientific claim to acceptance, 133 ; the question as to the 
origin of things issues from a recognised want of the mind, r?.; 
‘A God governing the world by fixed laws’ is a conception 
consistent with scientific investigation, 135 ; in Nature there 
rre a permanent element and a changeable, 142 ; Force, Mind, 
Voluntary Action, — if these require Mind as their source, the 
source itself must need another Mind to account for it, 150 ; 
argument from consent of mankind, 155 ; from Consciousness, 
161; from Design, 167; the adaptations in nature afford a 
large balance of probability in favour of creation by intelli- 
gence, 174 ; Divine attributes, 176 ; immortality, igfi ; Revcla- 
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tion, 212. Conclusion — 'The rational attitude of a thinking 
mind towards the supernatural, whether in natural or revealed 
religion, is that of scepticism, as distinguished from belief on 
the one hand, and atheism on the other,’ 242. 

Old-Fashioned Ethic s and Common Sen se Meta physics, 
byW.T.TiTomton, 1873 — ^Anti-tJtiHraiian,but Non-Intuitional, 
proceeding largely on the objective method, or method of 
e.vtemal observation, with abundance of illustration. Utilita- 
rianism amplifies a mo iety of Christianity. 12; no amount of 
iitility can of itself constitute virtue, 14; utilitarianism has two 
equally authoritative rules, — probable consequences, and usual 
consequences, 27 ; allows a dangerous latitude of interpreta- 
tion, i}.; has not a fixed and definite notion of e-xpediency, 
32 ; obliterates all distinctions between different kinds of virtue, 
33 ; offers no argument in support of the greatest happiness 
principle, 4S; intuitionism is, by its nature, unsusceptible of 
decisive proof, 40. The author maintains ‘ natural rights,’ but 
does not say ‘ that they are intuitively perceived,’ 41. ‘ As for 
sense of justice, or of duty, or moral sense or faculty, what I 
understand by that is not recognition of certain rights or duties 
as such, but recognition of the obligation to respect whatever 
rights, and to fulfil whatever duties are recognised,’ 41. There 
are such things as abstract right and wTong, resting not on 
fancied intuition, but on a solidly rational basis, 82. The 
secdnd Essay is an argument against the possibility of a 
Science of History, grounded on the freedom of the will. An- 
other Essay deals with recent phases of scientific atheism. 

First Principles of_Moral SaENCE,JhyJP.rofessor_Biriis, 
Cambridge, 1S73. — Intuitional in natural ethics, with a blend- 
ing of Christian ethics. The volume consists of lectures on 
the true place of moral science, the certainty of moral truth, 
the divisions of moral science, the nature and office of con- 
science, the doctrine of utility, and the relations of moral 
science to physical science, political economy, and theologj". 
That on the relation of moral science to political economy 
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specially desen’es consideration. Ethics is ‘ the science of 
J Ideal Hnmanity,’ 17 ; accordingly, the science is not derived', 
I from experience, t8. The author holds the freedom of the 
will, 7S ; maintains, in harmony with the Aristotelian dictum, 
that the object of moral science is to make men good, 46 ; 
that conscience can be educated, 253 ; and refers repeatedly 
to the ‘ awakening of natural conscience,’ without, however, 
presenting any formal analytic explanation of the process. 

S ensatio n.and iNTumoN, by James Sulljs hl.A., 1874. — 
Essays, of which two are ethical, both on the assumption 01 
the Udiitarian theory. The first of these is on ‘ The Genesis ^ 
of the Free-will Doctrine.’ Assuming the doctrine false, how 
to account for its prevalence. As a ‘ definition of the curious 
tenet,' the following is given : — ‘ Our voluntary actions are the 
unconditional products of perfectly spontaneous beings, and 
must be conceived as falling into certain directions, rather 
than into others . . . simply because of the fortuitous and un- 
predictable selection of an undetermined mind or will,’ 118. 
Whore sucli a doctrine has been upheld, the author does not 
state. ‘ The impression likely to be made on the mind of a 
primitive man by voluntaty- actions,’ 120. He must have taken 
a ‘ purely objective mode jjf distinguishing voluntary acdons 
from the natural movements,' 123; but ‘ there seems no ground 
for assiuning th.it men could ever have regarded their own 
actions simply as objective facts, having no connection with 
the conscious, prompting soul within.’ The primitive man 
would notice the want of a ‘ conspicuous cause’ for voluntary 
actions, 120; a ‘high degree orvariability’ in the actions, 121; 
a contrast between ‘ free and externally coerced human ac- 
tions,’ 1 23 ; then he would refer to the ‘ conscious and prompt- 
ing soul within,’ 123; next, would recognise the ‘ theological 
interest,’ 126; then adopt a special name, ‘ will,' 128; lastly, 
make this power ‘ inhere in the spiritual substance,’ and then 
‘ the obscuration of the real nature of voluntary action was 
completed,’ 129. 'E’’e second Essay, on ‘ Moral Self-culture,’ 
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is an inquiiy as to * the essential features of religious self- 
discipline.’ Here the author saj’s, ‘ The fundamental moral 
idea of all of them seems to be, that worthy living is not a 
matter of external action merely, but requires the preparatory 
processes of ordered thought and regulated emotion,’ 145. 

The Methods of Ethics, by Henjy^Sidgiviclq M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1874.— A” vindication of Utili- 
tarianism. It is not a critique of the conflicting methods of 
inquiry followed in an experiential and an intuitional philo- 
sophy. It is a criticism of rival theories, tested by the 
question of the moral standard adopted. A threefold classifi- 
cation of Ethical theories is given i^Egoistic Hedonism, which 
makes self-love, or self-interest, the sole test of what is right ; 

-Intuitionalism, which makes absolute and self-evident law 
the standard; and~Universal Utilitarianism, which tabes as 
its test the greatest happiness of the greatest number. The 
author avows himself an Intuitional Utilitarian. Throughout 
the work Psychological analysis is little employed. The 
objective method, or that of external observation, is generally 
preferred. Great favour is shown for an Eclectic mode of deal- 
ing with conflicting theories. In consequence, it is often diffi- 
cult to say towards which side the discussion is tending, while 
assertions are commonly guarded with ‘it seems,' or ‘upon the 
whole,’ or similar modifying phrase. A condensed statement 
is not-easily attempted. The author ‘seems’ to assume that 
‘right,’ ‘ought,’ and ‘duty,’ are the same, Iniroa. p. Za, passim, 
yet he would embrace the ‘right’ under the ‘good,’ 93. It is 
maintained that Moral Reason not only discovers moral law, 
but decides its application, 24, 26, passim. It determines 
‘the true first principles of actions,’ and judges of ‘the 
relations of means to ends.’ The Free-Will question is set 
aside as non-essential, and otherwise hopeless. ‘The Freedom 
of the Will presents itself to me as an unsolved problem,’ 45 ; 
— but our dispositions ‘ may be modified by voluntary effort,’ 
179; ‘we seem to be led to the conclusion’ that'tve cannot. 
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without the idea of Free-Will, * make the common conception 
of right conduct at once rational and definite,’ 258 ; — so with 
‘personal] merit,’ 329. Egoism or Empirical Hedonism, 
restricted to self-interest as the sole end of life, is set aside as 
untenable, io7-r74. The main portion of the book is devoted 
to a negative criticism of the Intuitional theory, which is 
represented as standing mid-way between the scheme of self- 
interest and^ Utilitarianism — a transition from the one to the 
other. *An intuitive operation of the practical reason seems 
to be assumed in all moral systems,’ 26, 364 ; Utilitarianism 
rests on a principle which ‘cannot be known by induction 
from experience,’ 84 ; Intuitionalism is identified with ‘ Com- 
mon Sense ^Morality,’ a phrase made to cover self-evident 
principles,— ^common opinion, — and even any deviation of 
thought on moral subjects which gains currency in a com- 
munity, 136, 13S, 183, jpo. So reference is made to ‘Con- 
science, or common moral judgments and sentiments,’ 177. 
What is right for me is right for all, 1S3, repeated 358, 
modified 450. Special space is given to the attempt to reduce 
the claims of the principle of Justice to be regarded as objec- 
tive truth intuitively known, 236, 267. Conclusion, ‘Ideal 
Justice is veiy difficult to delineate, even in outline,’ 267. 
Utilitarianism defended and expounded, 381-473. As to dis- 
tribution of happiness, the Utilitarian principle needs to be 
supplemented thus, — ‘It seems reasonable to treat any one 
man in the same way as any other, if there be no reason 
apparent for treating him differently’ 1 387. How to meet the 
difficulty of the Egoist, 391. ‘Why all Utility is not included 
within morality,’ 397. ‘Utilitarianism solves the difficulties 
arising from w-ant of precision in Intuitionalism,' 396. Under 
Common Sense hlorality there seems to be ‘in most cases 
a large vague margin, with respect to which consenstis could 
not be affirmed,’ 407, Under Utilitarianism the same state 
of things seems to exist, but from the altered point of view the 
‘vague margin’ we.ars a different appearance. ‘It is not 
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necessary that a clear and precise theoretical line should be 
drawn between right and wrong in this matter. Here, as in 
other cases, it is sufficient for practical purposes if the main 
central portion of the region of duty be strongly illuminated, 
while the margin is left somewhat obscure,’ 423, How is the 
Utilitarian principle to be applied? By the method of 
Empirical Hedonism. ‘We have in each case to compare all 
the pleasures and pains that can be foreseen as probable 
results of the different alternatives of conduct presented to ns, 
and to adopt the alternative which seems likely to lead to the 
greatest happiness on the whole,’ 428. ‘ That this method is 
liable to the most serious errors, and this comparison must 
generally be of the roughest and vaguest kind, we have 
already seen ; and it is highly important to bear this in mind : 
but yet we seem unable to find any substitute for it,' 440. 
‘The Utilitarian must repudiate as superstitious the awe of 
established morality as an absolute or Divine code,’ 439. 

‘ At the same time, this sentiment is in no way incompatible 
with Utilitarianism,’ na/e, 439. How exceptions to moral 
rules ate to be allowed, 448. How the ‘enlightened Utili- 
tarian should proceed as an innovator on current morality,’ 
458. ‘ Though two different kinds of conduct cannot both be 

right under the same circumstances, two contradictory opinions 
as to the rightness of conduct may possibly both be ex- 
pedient,’ 454. ‘A Utilitarian may reasonably desire . . . 
that the vulgar should keep aloof from his s)>stem as a whole, 
in so far as the inevitable indefiniteness and complexit)' of its 
calculations render it likely to lead to bad results in their 
hands,’ 453. ‘Of course in an ideal community of en- 
lightened Utilitarians this swarm of puzzles and paradoxes 
would vanish.’ 

Huiie’s Treatise on Human Nature, and Essays, 
Edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. r874-s. — 
General Introduction (Intuitional), by Mr. Green. Opens 
with a criticism of Locke’s Essay, bj' use of a stem test of con- 
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sistency. The early portion applies exclusively to the side of 
Intellectual Philosophy, but is interesting to the student of 
Ethics as a criticism of the experiential theory of knowledge. 
The relation of Locke’s ‘ideas got by sensation’ and ‘ideas 
of reflection ’ is minutely traced, vol. i., S. The discussion 
comes into the region of Ethical Science, when Locke’s tdew 
of the idea of God is examined, ii6. Criticism of Locke’s 
‘intuitive knowledge of our own existence,’ 122. ‘A real 
existence of the mind, founded on the logical necessity of sub- 
stantiation, rests on a shifting basis,’ 124. We are thus 
tempted ‘ to treat the inner sjmthesis as a figure of thought, . . 
and to confine real existence to single feelings.' But ‘the 
final result will rather be the discovery that the single feeling 
is nothing real, but that the synthesis of appearance, which 
alone for us constitutes realitj-, is never final or complete : that 
thus absolute reality is never to be found by us, belonging as 
it does only to divine self-consciousness, of which the presence 
in us is the source and bond of the ever-growing synthesis 
called knowledge,’ 125. Critidsm of Locke’s demonstration 
of the being of God, 125. Relation of Berkeley and Hume, 
133. Berkeley, by making the philosophy of Locke consistent 
with itself, ‘empties it of three-parts of its suggestiveness,’ 134. 
Berkeley’s theory criticised, r33-i6o. Hume’s mission, 161. 
Granted impressions of sensation and of reflection, to what 
impressions can relaiiom, sucli as cause and effect, be 
reduced? 162. ‘The vital nerve of his philosophy lies in his 
statement of the “association of ideas,” as a sort of process 
of spontaneous generation,’ 162. Here Physiolog)' is of no 
avail. ‘The quarrel of the physiologist with the meta- 
physician is due to an ignorantia elaichi on the part of the 
former.’ ‘The question is whether the conceptions which all 
sciences presuppose shall have an account given of them or 
not,' 164. ‘Empirical Psychology’ has to ascertain what con- 
sciousness is to itself at the beginning’ 163. Assuming the 
beginning in impressions, the question is, — Can the theory 
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explain thonght, or “ cognition by means of conceptions,” as 
something which happens in sequence upon previous psychical 
events,’ i66. Hume made a strenuous effort, but failed. A 
natmal histoiy of self-consciousness is impossible. ‘Such a 
history must be of events, and self-consciousness is not 
reducible to a series of events,’ i66. Hume’s position as to 
self and God, 291. 

Introduction to the Moral Part of the Treatise on 
Human Nature, by hlr. Green. Vol. II. — In the Moral 
Part, ‘ the originality of Hume lies in his systematic efforts to 
account for those objects, apparently other than pleasuie and 
pain, which determine desire,’ i. ‘To understand that it is 
the constitution of the desired object . . . which forms the 
central question of Ethics, is the condition of all clea' 
thinking on the subject,’ 3. Does the prior consideration 
which determines desire ‘consist merely in the return of an 
image of past pleasure, or is it a conception , — the thought of 
an object under relations to self, or of self in relation to certain 
objects, in a word, self-consciousness as distinct from simple 
feeling ? ’ 4. “* Happiness ” is a familiar cover for confusion,’ 
0. Locke’s position, — ‘Every one knows what best pleases 
him, and that he actually prefers.’ Different meanings of 
Happiness, 6. ‘“The desired good is really just as it appears,” 
this admission has always been the rock on which consistent 
Hedonism has broken,’ ti. The relation of personal character 
and circumstances to personal happiness, ir-ra. Responsi- 
bility and the choice of pleasures, 13. ‘The voice of con- 
science,’ 16. ‘^^'hether something is good for us on the whole 
is to be determined, not by the imagination of pleasure, but by 
the conception of self,’ 16. Hume’s characteristic lies in the 
more consistent application of the principles and method of 
Locke, 22. ‘The work of reason in constituting the moral 
judgment (“ I ought ”), as well as the moral motive (“ I must, 
because I ought”), could not find due recognition in an age 
which took its notion of reason from Locke,’ 28. _,Hume re- 
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jects rational or unselfish affections, — ‘ this involves rejection 
of reason as supplying either moral motive or moral standard,’ 
3 a. Hume’s account of knowledge of self, 37. How Hume 
attempts to account for the ‘distinction between moral and 
other good,’ 54. Requirements for an answer, SS- Locke’s 
law of God disappears under Hume’s theory', 55. Virtues and 
vices are the usual likes and dislikes of society, 57. Moral 
sense, 59. Omissions in course of Hume’s argument, 59. 
Insufficiency of his account of ‘oughtness,’ 65. Self-con- 
demnation disappears, 69. 

The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, 
Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton, by Dr. M'Cosh, 
President of Princeton College, New Jersey, United States, 
1873. — The first continuous history of the 'Scotch School,’ 
and written in full harmony with its position and spirit. It 
opens with a sketch of the characteristics of the ‘school,’ as 
proceeding on the method of observation ; employing self-con- 
sciousness ; maintaining principles independent of experience, 
2-6. State of Scotland during the r7th century, 11-22. In- 
teresting biographical details are given, shewing much research. 
The sketches include not only the well-known representa- 
tives, but less-known adherents. Dr. M'Cosh has here 
gathered together a large amount of information not otherwise 
accessible. Hutcheson naturally stands out as the first con- 
spicuous figure. An extended account is given of the theories 
of Hume, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Criticism is very’ 
freely exercised throughout, but is specially minute in dealing 
with Hamilton’s Philosophy. There is a brief general review 
of the Philosophy of the iSth century, p. 267 ; and a closing 
chapter on the Metaphysics of the future, p. 454. 

For guidance in the study of Mind and Body, works adapted 
to the requirements of those devoted to mental science are 
accumulating. In German, the Ji^rokosmus of Hermann 
Lotze has been completed, — a work eminently marked by 
exhaustiveness of treatmcnL The question is discussed from 
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the psychological standpoint. The improved and e.\tended 
edition of Geschichte des MaUrialismus by Friedrich Albert 
Lange, is now published in three volumes. Its discussions in- 
clude all the most recent investigations on the physiological 
side, including those of Ferrier in our on-n countiy. 

MtasicAL Reports of the AVest Riding Lunatic Asylum, 
vol. iii., 1873. — ^This volume contains Dr. Ferrier’s account ol 
his experiments on the action of the brain in live animals, 
while under the influence of chloroform. The experiments 
were made chiefly on the cat, the dog, and the rabbit The 
cortical substance of the brain was exposed, and an electric 
current applied to different parts ; the results were marked in 
each case, and afterwards a comparison was instituted with 
the ^dew of noting the degree of uniformity attained. AVhether 
the results of operating on the cortical of the cerebrum while 
the animal is in a stupefied condition are to be accepted as 
trustworthy indications of the ordinary' action of the organ, 
may be open to question. But the results are sufficiently 
uniform to call for consideration, and to warrant certain 
simple conclusions. Dr. Ferrier has been able to localise 
definite functions, connecting certain portions of the cerebrum 
with the movements of separate bodily organs. Thus the 
excitement of a special part of the brain has been unifonniy 
followed by the movement of the right ear, 'of another with 
the opening of the jaws, of another with the movement of the 
tail. These are results novel and interesting, and apparently 
definite, though they do not lead us far in our study of the 
action of brain in the case of man. 

Body and Mind, by Dr. Maudsley. Enlarged and revised 
edition, 1873. — ^Thc volume contains three lectures on the 
connection and mutual influence of Body and Mind. The 
first gives a clear and concise account of the main points of 
contact between physiology and psychology. The other two 
are occupied with disorders of nerve and brain. Next, there 
IS a lecture on Conscience and Organization, which is altogether 
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inadequate. The latter portion of the volume is occupied 
u-ith Essays, chiefly of interest as throwing light on the author’s 
theory of mind. The last, on ‘ the limits of philosophical in- 
quirj-,’ merits attention. In this volume, the introspective 
method is not disparaged as in Physiology and Pathology of 
Mind, yet it is still .alLbut ignored The functions of the 
nerves of sensation and of motion are described in exact 
scientific manner, as well as all that pertains to reflex action ; 
but the higher functions of mind — ^reason, will, and conscience, 
— are far from receiving scientific treatment. The author com- 
plains of the distinction between ‘materialism and spiritual- 
ism,’ affirming that ‘one need have no concern with them in 
a scientific inquiry ’ (viii), and straightway proceeds to inquire 
‘ how much ntalter can do without spiritual help ’ (ix). ‘ The 
nature of mind is a question which science cannot touch,’ 
4, 3S. Reflex action is described, 6-12, with doubtful use of 
‘ volition ’ and ‘voluntaiy.’ ‘Actions for a definite end may 
be automatic,’ 9. ‘The Will gives the order which sets in 
motion the organised machinery,’ 12. Definitions of Ideas, 
Emotion, Memory, Volition, and Reflection, iS. ‘Memorj’ is 
the organic registration ot the effects of impressions,’ 20. 
Volition is ‘a reaction or desire of determination of energy 
outwards,’ when guided by intelligence, 22. ‘In order to 
execute consciously a voluntary act, we must have in the 
mind a conception of the aim or purpose of the act,’ 25. 

‘ The development ot mind is a gradual process of organiza- 
tion’ in the supreme nerve centres, 23. If we ask how this 
organization proceeds, we are told that ‘Ideas’ ‘are blended 
and combined, and grouped in a- complexity that defies analysis; 
27. Can there then be science where there is no analysis? 
Dependence of mental development on muscular action, 30. 
Power of mind over bodily action, 3S. Physical and mental 
degeneracy results from profligacy, 44. ‘Idiocy is a manu- 
factured article,’ 44. Dr. hlaudsley holds to the theory that 
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the individual and circumstances/ 153. Yet he is so far from 
holding to it that he adds ‘that the greatest is he who determines, 
as much as possible, circumstances, and is as little as possible 
determined by them/ 135. To the same effect is all that is 
said concerning the formation of character. ‘The, moral ele- 
ment is an essential part of a complete and sound character/ 
67 and 134. What this ‘moral element’ is, has not been 
made clear ; and so with the term ‘moral sense/ 121, 129, etc. 
‘Is conscience a function of organization?’ r25. The answer 
is in the affirmative, on the ground that some are bom with 
criminal tendencies, in whom ‘ the foundations on which the 
acquisitions of education must rest,’ are ‘ too weak to bear a 
good moral superstructure/ 127. These ‘constitute’ a class 
of persons who are without the moral sense — true moral im- 
beciles, 1 28. This ‘ moral imbecility ’ is marked by such things 
as these — ‘no affection/ ‘no real appreciation of the difference 
between right and wrong — no love for the one, nor remorse 
for the other.’ The subjects of it are ‘ inherently vicious / 
‘ instinctive thieves and liars,’ 130. Other arguments in 
support of the same view ‘might be drawn from the effect 
of a severe attack of insanity on the moral feelings/ t37. 
‘The medical psychologist must, I think, maintain that the 
best of the argument concerning the origin of the moral sense 
is with those who uphold its acquired nature,’ r39. ‘That 
the sentiments of common interest . . . should finally generate 
a sentiment of right and wrong ... is in entire accordance with 
what we know of the results of education and of hereditary 
action,’ 139. 

Mind and Body : Theories of their Relation, by Pro- 
fessor Bain, Aberdeen University, 1873. — ^The main purpose 
of this work is to uphold the hypothesis that each acquisition 
secures for itself a definite position in the substance of the 
brain. Professor Bain, holding that every mental action has 
its attendant brain-action as a condition of its possibility, 
seeks here to construct hypothetically a ‘ physical basis of 



mind.’ After touching upon the evidence that the body affects 
the mind, and the mind the body, he treats of the connexion 
of mind and body as ‘ concomitant variation.’ ‘ While size 
of brain increases in arithmetical proportion, intellectual mnge 
increases in geometrical proportion,’ 21. The difficulty aris- 
ing from this fact is not discussed. Taking the ‘Sense Organs,’ 
and ‘ the Moving Org,ans,’ as supplying illustration, nerve 
action is briefly e.xplained, 22-35. Sensitiveness in an organ 
is made to determine not only experience, but moral character. 
‘ The circumst.ance of being acutely sensitive in one or two 
leading senses may rule the entire character — intellectual and 
moral,’ 35. The conditions on which character is formed are 
not considered. By c.xpcriments as to ‘ tlie time elapsing 
between the sensation of a signal, and the answering by the 
hand,’ and ns to the time between the utterance of a syllable 
by one person, and lepetition of it by another, it is considered 
settled that ‘our thinking can never transcend the physical 
pace of the nerve-force,’ 37-8. In outline the theory of mind 
runs thus : — Nerve and brain afford ‘ the physical basis of 
mind.’ Feeling affords the mental b.asis, 44, ‘ Memory is the 
basis of intellect,’ 21 and 87. The Will, however, does not 
receive prominence. Along this line. Feeling (Will), Memor)% 
Thought, it is to be shown ‘ that for every mental transition, 
there must be a concomitant nervous shock.’ Feeling, as ‘ the 
most fundamental and general attribute of the mind,’ has its 
‘ physical counterpart’ determined by the ‘ Law of Relativity,’ 
which is stated thus : — ‘ Change of impression is necessary to 
our being conscious,’ 43. Here intensity of feeling is con- 
sidered, and ne-xt diffusion. Glancing at the question con- 
nected with sleep, it is regarded as uncertain whether ‘ the 
nervous mass as a whole is quiescent,’ or ‘ currents are kept up, 
but at an even, settled, unaltering pace,’ 48-9. The author 
indicates a preference for the latter. The phenomena of 
sleep are of special importance here. Sensation and reflex 
action are easily connected with their physical basis. The 
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Vv'ill, mth all its difficulties, is disposed of within four pages, 
under this explanation, — ‘The distinguishing peculiarity of 
our voluntary movements is that they take their rise in Feeling, 
and are guided by Intellect j hence, so far as AVill is con- 
cerned, the problem of physical and mental concomitance is 
still a problem either of Feeling or of Intellect,’ 76. If the 
AVill directs the Intellect, this plea fails. The discussion hero 
deals only with ‘ spontaneous energy,’ and ‘ directed activity,’ 
in accordance with ‘the great fundamental law of Pleasure 
and Pain,’ in which is discovered ‘ the deepest foundation of 
the AA’ill,’ 78. ‘The AA’ill mainly consists in following the 
lead of pleasure and drawing back from the touch of pain,’ 82. 
In a chapter which is described as ‘not essential to the general 
argument, while it is more purely hypotlietical and specula- 
tive than the foregoing,’ the author seeks ‘ the physical basis ’ 
of Intellect, 80. The functions of Intellect are repreknted as 
threefold, — Discrimination, Similarity, Retentiveness. The 
two first named are quickly passed, witlj references to the 
organs of sense. Under the second, it is alleged that ‘ our 
reason essentially consists in using an old fact in new cir- 
airastances, through the power of discerning the agreement ' 
87. Most sp.ace is given to ‘Retention, Acquisition, of 
Memory.’ The problem is, ‘ the possibility of storing up in 
three pounds’ weight of a fatty and albuminous tissue, done 
into fine threads and corpuscles, all these complicated group- 
ings that make our natural and acquired aptitudes and all our 
knowledge,’ 89, Here it must be borne in mind how much of 
the brain is needed as a battery to keep the sense organs arid 
motion organs in healthy play. Professor Bain’s hyiiothesis is, 
that ‘ for every act of memory ’ there is a specific growth ‘ in 
the cell junctions,’ — ‘definite growths at certain proper or 
convement cell-crossings,’ 91. Next comes the question of 
the proportion between the number of ‘ our acquisitions,’ and 
the ‘ number of the nervous elements of the brain,’ 95. There 
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must be piovision for our ‘various instincts 'of organic life, 
next for the higher instincts ‘ including Feelings, Voluntary 
jiowcrs and Intelligence, with all their “ acquired connexions,” 
including " those associations of Will called the ‘ Moral 
Habits."” The ‘shocks,’ ‘waves,’ and ‘growths’ become 
pcrplexingly numerous. To lessen this perplexity a ‘ Multi- 
])lication Table’ for the Brain is provided, aceording to which 
‘with a total of 200,000 Acquisitions,’ ‘there would be for 
each nervous grouping, 5000 cells, and 25,000 fibres,’ 107. 

PRiNclPl.r.s OF Mental Phvsiologv, by Dr. Carpenter, 
1S74. — The most important work from the English press, 
professedly dealing with the difficult ([uestion of the 
mind’s relation to the brain. The introspective method is 
freely acknowledged, while physiological investigation is 
unhesitatingly prosecuted. The nervous system is traced from 
its appearance in the simplest type of animal life (32) up 
through all the grades (61) until the complex organism of 
man is brought under observation, 95. Thence the author 
p.asses at once to ‘attention’ as characteristic of man, — ‘the 
capacity of the Ego, alike for the systematic acquirement of 
Knowledge, for the control of the passions and emotions, and 
for the regulation of the conduet,’ 130. After this he treats 
of Sensation, Perception, ‘Ideation,’ Emotion, Habit, and 
B'ill, as each .stands connected with nerve action. Under the 
head of ‘ Special Pliysiolog)’,’ besides memory, common sense, 
and imagination, there are extended and very interesting dis- 
cussions on ‘ unconscious cerebration,’ — the author’s favourite 
theme, — and on abnomml conditions, such as the somnam- 
bulistic and mesmeric, and pathofogic.aI phenomena, including 
those of intoxication, delirium, and insanity. 

An Introduction to Human Anatomy, by Professor 
Turner, University of Edinburgh, Part 1., 1875. — Chapter V. 
contains a minute account of the nervous system, in a manner 
easily appreciated by non-professional students, with a pro- 
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fusion of illustration of great value in aiding a correct under- 
standing. The structure of the Medulla Oblongata, the Pons, 
the Cerebellum, and the Cerebrum, is embraced within this 
chapter. The student of mental philosophy will here find in 
easily accessible form, the information requisite to guide him 
in studying the relation of physiology and psychology. 

The Functions of the Brain, by Professor Ferrier, M.D., 
London, 1876, gives a detailed account of experiments to 
test localisation of functions in the brain, the mode of experi- 
ment being electro-excitation of the cortical. 

The Localisation of Ceredral Disease, by the same 
Author, iSyS.-^The gomglement of the earlier work, from a 
'clinical and pafhological standpoint. 

The Physiologv of Mind, by Henry Maudsley, M.p., 
1876. — A new edition of the first part of the Physiology and 
Pathology of Mind. It contains a short and cursor)' dis- 
cussion of the source of moral distinction, which is treated 
of under the head of Emotions or Affections, without any 
serious investigation into ethical conceptions. Moral feeling 
is altruistic feeling, or./eeling concerned with the good of 
' others. ‘The first shoot of a moral sense’ is found in the 
maternal or paternal instinct, ‘ modifying the primal instinct 
of self-preservation, and carrying the individual at once out 
of himself into feeling for another,’ 399. Thus man passes 
out of the circle of individual selfishness into tht larger circle 
of family selfishness, becoming subject to rudely moral dis- 
cipline and rudely moral feeling. From this- he passes into 
the larger circle of tribal selfishness, leading to the develop- 
ment of social or altruistic virtues. More complex associa- 
tions engender a higher public moral feeling. A sound morality 
could not fail to have been so useful to a tribe that it would 
have made it superior to other tribes that were ivithout it ; 
and so the primitive morality would become a religion, an 
offence against which would occasion horror and entail pun- 
ishment, 401. [This is a scheme of systematised e.xpediency. 
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not of morality, drawn on the lines taken also bv Herbert 
Spencer.] 

Tiir. Rcl.\tions of Mind and Brain, by the Author, 
1S79, 2d ed., 1SS3. — In this work a detailed account is given 
of the structure of the brain and nerve system, of recent 
investigations as to localisation of functions in the brain, and 
of the comparative structure and functions of brain in different 
orders of animals. An investigation is instituted into 
‘ Animal Intelligence,’ and features of similar intelligence in 
man ; and into the phases of human experience, connected with 
sensory activity, and with motor activity in the nerve system. 

The Relations of Science and Religion, by the 
Author, iSSi. — The object of this work is to present in outline 
the most advanced positions concerning matter and energy, 
organised existence, relations of lower and higher organisms, 
and man’s place in the world, and to consider the relations of 
these to the Theistic doctrine, and to points in Christian faith 
touched by scientific research. 

Eth\c.\l Studies, by F. H. Bradley, 1876. — ^Written from 
Hegel’s st.andpoint, for which see above, p. 56. Essay I. 
‘Tlie vulgar notion of responsibility in connection with the 
theories of Free Will and Necessity.’ The object here is to 
test the ‘ two great philosophies ’ by common notions, ‘ be- 
taking ourselves to the uneducated man as the witness,’ 3. 
Common view. Responsibility means answering, or imputa- 
bility of all actions. The conditions are self-sameness, and 
that the acts are our own, implying that the source of the 
action is in the agent himself ; that he is intelligent, knowing 
the circumstances, and a moral agent knowing the quality of 
his actions, 3. Free Will theory. Freedom means liberty 
to choose, implj-ing that our choice is not necessitated by 
motives, but that there is self-determination. Criticism of this 
theoiy. To a large extent it expresses indubitable facts, but 
it is merely neg.ative, and implies that AVill has no reason for 
deciding, 10. [The two last statements apply only to libert) 
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■of indifference, not to the Free Will doctrine that freedom is 
power to act according to Reason.] Neccssitarian 'riir.oitv. 
Given the data, all our actions could be foretold. But the 
])lain man objects to prediction of his actions, c-veept in so 
far as they can be traced to his character, 13. Criticism. A 
man cannot be worked like a sum, by reckoning up environ- 
ment, dispositions, and associations, 14. Punishment may 
be taken as a test, 24. The vulgar view is tliat punishment 
is deserved because wrong has been done. Punishment is 
thus an end in itself, 25. Punishment is justice giving a man 
his due. All this. Determinism denies, holding that punish- 
ment is justifiable only for the reform of the agent or for 
protection of others. In this way Determinism ‘ignores the 
rational self in the form of will,’ 30. General conclusion : 
neither the one nor the other of our two great .philosophic 
modes of thought docs in any way express the moral notions 
of the vulgar mind. Mr. Bradley’s formula of the Will is, 
‘that a universal is real, and th.at universal is conscious of 
itself,’ 31. 

Essay II. MlTiy should I be moral?’ — ^This is an argu- 
ment for the formula of Hegel — ‘ Be a Person.’ The good is 
not a means, 54. To do good for its own sake is virtue. 
This is the testimony of common consciousness, 56. Is 
morality the same as the end for man, so that the two are 
convertible ? It is, and accordingly there is an end in itself ; 
moralit)’ is that end, and the most general expression for this 
end is self-realisation, 59. Here we cannot separate end and 
means. The act means my act, and there is no end beyond 
the act We cannot possibly do anything else than perfectly 
or imperfectly realise ourselves, 60. Desire. AWiat is de- 
sired must in all cases be self, 62. Desire is the feeling of 
an affirmation in the idea of something not ourself, against 
the feeling of ourself as void or negated. The self we try to 
realise is for us a svhole, 63. To realise self is always to 
realise a whole, and the question in morals is to' find the true 
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vhole. No man seeks disconnected particidar ends ; he looks 
j beyond, seeking to realise some larger whole. The iorji of 
' THE Wiix. We must distinguish the Will itself from this or 
that object of desire, and at the same time we must identify 
the two; the object is willed, and the will has uttered itself in 
the object AVe have, let us say, two conflicting desires; we 
cannot actually affirm ourseh-es in both ; we reflect on the two 
objects, and decide for one or other. This implies (i) that 
Self IS practically above both desires (and above both objects) ; 
(2) that we identify ourselves with one or other; (3) that Will 
is the identification of both, the realisation of the particular 
side and of the inner side, 66, This unity is the individual 
whole, or the concrete universal. ‘ Realise yourself,’ ‘ realise 
yourself as a v.-hole,’ is the result of the foregoing. This is 
the tnie theory and practice. The question of practice is ‘ to 
force the sensuous fact to correspond to the truth of our- 
selves,’ 67. Thus we realise ourselves, possess our world, 
j find our own will in it, by having a harmony or a whole in 
system. But this re.alising of self, this combination ofjtomo- 
gencity_and specification, means not only. Be a whole, but. Be ' ‘ 
an infinite whole, 69. To be finite is to be some one among 
others — some one which is not others. The mind is not 
finite, just because it knows it is finite ; it is a self-contra- 
diction that the finite should know its own finitude. If its 
knowledge ceases to fall wholly within itself, then so far it is 
not finite. There are two false views of the infinite : (r) that 
it is a mere negation of end=indefinite ; (2) that it is some- 
thing ap.art from the finite=limited, 70. In neither of these 
senses is the mind infinite. It negates the finite, so that the 
finite disappears by being taken up into a higher unity, being 
both preserved and suppressed. The finite is relative to 
something else ; the infinite is re^related. It is this sort of 
infinite whole the mind is. A circle is the best symbol of it ; 
not as circumference is inclusive and exclusive, but as ‘ the 
line which returns into it,c'fi’ Desire is self and its opposite : 
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joii-ifnclion !■: (he return of the oitpositc into relf. 'flic nib 
’ ' tliL-rcfore ii, Reali>:c yourself .t; an infinite v.liole. fllijcdiori? 
to tliit view: (i) morality is progress; (2) min is an incil- 
vidiial among many. True; but I must will to be nothing 
blit my true self, and that is to be part of the nhole, 7:. 
lie a member of a whole, 'llic whole specifics itself in 
the tictails of its functions, and yet remains homogeneous ; 
so each member is alive, but the whole lives in it. In the 
moral organism the members arc aware of themselves, and 
aware of themsebes as members. But the relations of others 
to me are not mere external relations. The will of the whole 
knowingly wills it.self in me. N'o doubt the distinction of 
separate selves remains, but in morality the existence of my 
mere private self as such is .something which ought not to 
be, and whicb, so far as I am moral, h.is already coascil, 73. 
' Realise yourself as an infinite whole’ means ‘ Rc.ilisc your- 
.self as the self-conscious member of an infinite whole, by 
realising tli.it whole in yotinself.’ Gcncr.1l conclusion: (i) 
The formula of ‘what for?’ must be rejected by every clhic.il 
doctrine as not universally valid ; (2) the fin.il end with which 
morality is identified, or under wliich it is included, can be 
expressed not otherwise than by relf.re.ili.sation. 7.1. The 
author appears to have some doubt whether the second 
statement may command assent as an accurate st.ilemcnt, 
for he adds, ‘ which second part, if it fall, the first need not 
fall' ‘To conclude : if I am asked why am I to be moral, I 
can say no more than this, that what I cannot doubt is my 
own being now, .ind that since in that being is involved 
a self, which is to be here and now, and yet in this here 
and now is not, I therefore cannot doubt that there is an 
end which I am to make real; and morality, if not equi- 
valent to, is .It all events included in, this making real of 

I'his theory is supported in fiveadditional cssay.s. III. Ple.i- 
surc for pleasure’s sake. IV. Dulj- for duty’s .sake. V. My 
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station and its duties. VI. Social morality. VII. Selfishness 
and self-sacrifice. 

The Data or Ethics, by Herbert Spencer, 1879. — An-, 
evolution theory, on a Utilitarian basis; see above, p. 1:3. 

‘ Conduct is a whole, .and, in a sense, it is an organic whole, 
— an aggregate of independent actions performed by an^ 
organism.’ Conduct ‘ e.xcludes purposeless actions.’ It is 
‘acts adjusted to ends or use — the adjustment of acts td 
ends.’ The question is, ‘ What distinction is habitually 
made between the conduct on which ethic.a] judgments are 
passed, and the remainder of conduct ?’ 5. In many cases 
means and ends arc ‘ ethically indifferent the transition 
‘ to acts, good or bad, is gradual here we cannot contem- 
phale ‘the conduct of human beings only,’ for ‘conduct, as 
exhibited by all living creatures,’ discovers ‘ acts adjusted to 
ends ,•’ thus ' we have to include in our conception the less 
developed conduct out of which this has arisen in course of 
time ^ that is, ‘ the part of conduct which Ethics deals with,’ 7. 
The subject of study therefore is, ‘ the evolution of conduct,’ 8. 
This study begins with ‘ combinations among the actions of 
senSory and motor organs,’ 9. Evolution appears by 'the 
addition of new sets of adjustments,’ re. Wth man, ‘the 
adjustments of acts to ends .are both more numerous and 
better,’ 13. This appe.ars further in the contrast between the 
uncivilised and civilised races of men. Along with the greater 
e laboratio n of life, ‘ there goes that incre.ased duration of life 
which constitutes the supreme end,’ 14. Besides adjustments 
securing increased ‘ duration of life,’ with ‘ increased amount 
of life,’ there are ‘adjustments which have for their final pur- 
pose the life of the species,’ 15. [These adjustments serve a 
‘ final purpose ’ in the case of the lower animals. Are they 
actions depending on the purpose of the agent?] But, in 
‘ the struggle for existence,’ the end is often iinattained — ‘ the 
stronger’ often carries off the prey from ‘the weake. f ‘the 
more ferocious drive off others,’ and many are unable ‘to 
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escape enemies.’ ‘ Contemplating these adjustments, . . . \\hich 
miss completeness,’ ‘raises the thought of adjustments such 
that each creature may make them without preventing them 
from being made by other creatures. That the highest form 
of conduct must be so distinguished, is an inevitable implica- 
tion,’ i8. [How are we to explain ‘contemplation,’ — rising 
of better thought, — and inevitable implication ?] ‘ Members 
of a society may give mutual help in the achievement of 
ends,’ ‘and if, either indirectly by industrial co-operation, or 
directly by volunteered aid,’ this be done, ‘conduct assumes 
a still higher phase of evolution,’ 19. ‘Ethics has for its 
subject matter, that form which universal conduct assumes 
during the last stages of its evolution,’ 20. [This is a stage of 
‘ universal conduct,’ which is not universal ; it is found at the 
last stages , — hew docs it arise? why should it be practised? 
These are the questions to be answered in order to explain 
ethical distinctions.] ‘ By comparing its meanings in different 
connections, and observing what they have in common, we 
learn the essential meaning of a word.’ Things are •' good or 
bad ’ as they are well or ill adapted to ‘ achieve prescribed 
ends.’ ‘ If from lifeless things and actions we pass to living 
ones,’ these words still ‘ refer to efficient subservience.’ So, 
‘ in characterising conduct under its ethical aspects,’ we apply 
the words according as adjustments * are or are not efficient.' 
I. Actions subserving individual life — all approving and dis- 
approving utterances make the tacit assertion that conduct is 
‘right or wrong’ according as its special acts ‘do or do not 
further the general end of self-preservation.’ 2. Actions 
subserving the rearing of offspring, — goodness or badness 
is affirmed of it as its methods are adapted to physical 
and psychical wants of children. The expressions good or 
bad nursing, feeding, clothing, ‘tacitly recognise, as special 
ends which ought to be fulfilled, the furthering of the vital 
functions.’ [How does the recognition of the 'ought' 
arise?] 3. Deeds by which men affect each -other, — ‘’The 
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•Aords good and bad have come to be specially connected 
^vitll acts which fnrther the complete living of others, and 
acts which obstruct their complete living.’ In caring for 
themselves and their cliildien, men ‘are so apt to hinder 
the kindred adjustments of other men, that insistance on 
the needful limitations has to be perpetual.’ [Whence the 
aptness? AVh.at is the necessity, — ‘has to be'?] ‘Goodness, 
standing by itself, suggests, above all other things, the conduct 
of one who aids the sick in reacquiring normal vitality, assists 
the unfortunate to recover the means of maintaining them- 
selves, defends those who are threatened with harm in person, 
property or reputation, and aids whatever promises to improve 
the li\ing of all his fellows,’ 24. Conduct promoting the 
interests of self, of ofrsjtring, and of others, is good ; it ‘ rises 
lo''t]ic conduct conccircd as best, when it fulfils all three 
Clisscs of ends at the same time,’ 26. ‘The good is univer- 
sally the pleasurable,' 30. Under the Biological view of life, 
‘The ideally moral m.an is one in whom the functions of all 
kinds ate duly fulfilled,’ 75. ‘The performance of every 
function is in a sense a moral oblig.ation,’ — all the animal func- 
tions even have their imperativeness. Here ‘we are com- 
jiclled to consider that interaction of feelings and functions 
which is essential to animal life in all its more developed forms,’ 
7S. ‘Sentient existence can evolve only on condition that 
pleasure-giving acts .are life-sustaining acts,’ S3. Under the 
Psychological view of life, the mental process by which the 
adjustment of acts to ends becomes the subject-matter of 
etl1ic.1l judgments is ‘dirisible into the rise of a feeling or 
feelings constituting the motive, and the thought or thoughts 
through wliich the motive is sh.apcd and finally issues in 
action,' 105. With civilised men, the inlclleclual actions 
become ‘of the kind we call judicial.’ This introduces 
‘ relative authorities of motives,’ for ‘ feelings have authorities 
proportionate to the degrees in which they are removed by 
their complexity and their ideality from simple sensations and 
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appetites.’ 109. With the development of intelligence, ‘ the 
ends to which the acts are adjusted cea.se to he e.vciusively 
immediate.’ Hence arises ‘a certain presumption in favour 
of a motive which refers to a remote good.’ ‘Mental vision 
in relation to general truths’ needs to be restricted ‘ by talcing 
account of unnoticed differences,’ ito. The current ethical 
conclusions are too sweeping by lack of the follom'ng qualifica- 
tions, — (i) That ‘the authority of the lower feelings as guides 
is by no means always inferior to the higher;’ (2) Inferior 
feelings are not to be condemned intrinsically; (3) The 
pleasures of the present are not always to be sacrificed to the 
pleasures of the future, 110-112. In the vision of general 
truths with their qualifications, we have ‘the genesis of the 
moral consdousness.’ ‘ The essential trait in the moral con- 
sciousness is the control of some feeling or feelings by some 
other feeling or feelings,’ rig. ‘The restraints properly dis- 
tinguished as moral . . . refer, not to the extrinsic effects of 
actions, but to their intrinsic effects,' 1 20. ‘ Moral feelings 
and correlative restraints have arisen later than the feelings 
and restraints that originate from political, religious, and 
social authorities,’ 121. ‘Such a moral sentiment as that of 
abstract equity . . . can evolve only after the social stage 
reached gives familiar experience both of the pains flowing 
directly from injustices and also of those flowing indirectly 
from the dass-privileges which make injustices easy.’ ‘ One 
further question has to be anstvered — ^How does there arise 
the feeling of moral obligation in general? Whence comes 
the sentiment of duty considered as distinct from the several 
sentiments which prompt temperance, providence, kindness, 
justice, truthfulness, etc? The answer is that it is an abstract 
sentiment generated in a manner analogous to that in which 
abstract ideas are generated,’ 124. The idea of duty is thus 
analogous to the idea of colour. ‘An abstract idea thus 
formed often acquires an illusive independence.’ Thus is 
produced ‘the sentiment of moral obligation, or duty,’ 125. 
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Its genesis is the following: ‘Afore compound and more 
representative feelings, serving to adjust the conduct to more 
distant and general needs, have all along had an authority as 
guides superior to that of the earlier and simpler feelings — 
excluding cases in which these last are intense,’ 126. There 
is further ‘the element of coerciveness' originating from 
experience of political, religious, and social restraints. The 
author agrees at this point with Dr. Bain as to the origin of 
‘the sense of compulsion which the consciousness of duty 
includes, and which the word obligation indicates.’ ‘The 
truly honest man’ ... ‘is not only without thought of legal, 
religious, or social compulsion, . . . but he is without self- 
compulsion. He does the right thmg with a simple feeling of 
satisfaction in doing it; and is, indeed, impatient if anything 
prevents him from having the satisfaction of doing it,’ raS. 
[With all this, the conception Duty is still une-xplained.] 

The EvoLxmoN of Morality; being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. S. Wake. 2 vols. 
1878. — ^The latter title more fitly describes the book. The 
theory maintained is that there is no moral faculty in man, 
but that principles of his nature are evolved under social 
influences which operate in the production of moral actions. 
The author admits that * the theory propounded by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer fails, just where every form of utilitarianism fails, 
in its inability to account for the idea of right or moral obliga- 
tion, which is essential to the moral sense,’ 48. This work is 
largely a history of the records of travellers as to the state of 
moral sentiment among the various races of men. As an 
attempt to reach a theory of moral culture by the pathway of 
a natural history of the race, it encounters serious difiiculty 
in accumulated evidence that man in a degraded state is lower 
than the animals, and fails to explain how moral obligation 
can apply to the most degraded. The summary of results is 
the following : ‘ The e.xercise of man’s primitive instincts is at 
first uncontrolled. When brought under control, and when 
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man’s conduct in relation to his fellows comes to be guided, 
to some extent at least, by the lessons of experience, the idea 
of moral obligation is formed, and the passive virtues are 
gradually established. These are the first to be recognised, as 
they require only abstention from wrong-doing, and possess no 
element of activity beyond that of self-control. As the parental 
instinct acquired force, and the duties springing from the 
family relationship were recognised, the active virtues were 
developed,’ vol. ii. 426 (cf. ii. 410). ‘The true ground of 
morality is in fact to be found in the nature of man, as part of 
the universal whole of nature, i.e. God,’ ii. 42S. 

' ' The Proce ss of Humau Experience, by William Cyplcs, 
1880. — ‘ Motion’ may be taken to e-cpress the specific feeling 
accompanying activity in our muscular apparatus. Intellect 
is implied in the attempt to e.\'pound occurrences in,e.\peri- 
ence. The primary data of e.\perience are successive move- 
ments, diversity of kind in these, which is undetermined by 
ourselves, but apprehended by our intellect ‘Motion’ may 
be used to describe the ‘ Executive-Operation.’ 4. Our appre- 
hensions of this give us two generalisations,-I-the human body 
andthe physical universe. These are operative systems, the 
former acting in and through the latter. In this interaction 
the ultimate activity is in the nerve system. In every case 
it is specific, involving a determinate impression. Organisa-*^ 
tion i§‘the name for the way in which operations are modified, 
providing for modifications without and within, 10. ‘What 
is really at the bottom of the dispute between the materialists 
and the anti-materialists is the question whether or not organi- 
.sation does something besides ef fectu ate itself as structure 
and systematised movement.’ The contention of the latter 
party virtually is, that modem scientists assume mistakenly 
that organisation ‘ has some magic, accounting for the other 
, facts of experience, besides the occurrence of its ora deter- 
minate movements and relations.’ To varied con secutions 
of physical results science gives different names, such as 
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heat, electricity, liut alt are now agreed that such terms 
describe so much motion. ‘Consciousness connects with 
the d}aiaraical activities of the human bodj-,’ 12. ‘ Force, 

matter, energ)-, or whatever it is styled, does not give con- 
sciousness from mere general activity or motion.’ ‘ The 
researches of physiolog}' are verj' valuable, as showing us 
the detailed apparatus which is required for the sjtecific 
dynamics.’ ‘Since nerves, ganglia, brain, etc., are framed 
and maintained by the specific grouping of equivalent quan- 
tities of force indifferently interchangeable, there is nothing 
in those names to help in the apprehension of the process of 
consciousness, further than as detailing the arrangement for 
giving the special events of motion,’ 13. But only some 
things in the physical universe are known directly through 
the senses ; ‘ the mind of man is only in relation with a few 
fragmentaiy processes.’ We can, however, at will reproduce 
forms of experience, ‘ by .availing ourselves, through our voli- 
tional activities, of the modes in which, by means of organis.a- 
tion, energy' is made to modify its o«ai operations.’ ‘ Our ex- 
periencing the specific sensations does not work any physical 
alterations or consequences in the movements in which those 
rapidities, volumes, etc., occur.’ From the opposite point of 
view, — ‘ This Executive system, according to the calculations 
of the intellect, takes no account whatever, either one way or 
other, of the happening of sensations, intellectual apprehen- 
sions, or emotions.’ ‘ Consciousness in all its kinds is, when- 
ever it occurs, so much pure .addition to the sum-total of being.’ 
‘Energy does not transform differently', or omit any of its 
changes of e.xecutive behaviour, when or while consciousness 
happens,’ 1 7. What is here required is to ascertain the law 
governing the actuajisation of the Ego, or fix the point where 
self-consciousness arises. The Ego has to be .actually sub- 
sisting when the non-egoistic phenomena are experienced. 
There is no question of priority between the non-egoistic and 
the egoistic sentiency. The .actualisation of the Ego, and the 
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conditipnii^g-of the sensory experience, result from a related 
"systeiTOtisation of motion, 19. We have no consciousness 
actuaiised by movements in the nerve fibres prior to the agita- ' 
tions reaching the brain ; but in dreaming, imagining, etc., 
the motion largely originates in the brain. The brain has 
the power of multiplying movement, so that the proportion 
which the peripherally-started motion bears to the total of 
the current cerebral activity may be very small. These addi- 
tional movements may be termed cerebral reactions ; such 
reaction is necessarily a hidden intra-cranial one j it can be 
prompted by impression on any sense-organ ; and there is 
perpetual interchangeability of the actualising movements, 
provided only that there be chronological overlapping in 
the alternation and succession. With activity of the sen- 
sory apparatus, coincident activity of an associated loco- 
raotory apparatus is needed for effectiveness. The initial 
law of consciousness is that there must be coincidence of 
movement in the fibres of at least hvo senses, 27. ' In use 
of the sensory, the feeling of self, and the apprehension of 
not-self are variable elements, the preponderance of either 
being determined by the number of senses acting simul- 
taneously, 3S. [Here follows discussion of the laws of 
pleasure and pain, memory, attention, succession of ideas.] 
The intellect stands for a further diflferent kind of e.xperionce 
besides sensation, r84. By it we understand our own activity 
as such, coimecting our efferent movements with the sensory 
changes they work, and, tlirough modifications of sensory im- 
pression, coming to be intellectually apprehendable as signs 
of measurement The critical, comparing, measuring func- 
tion is the basis on which the intellectual phenomena arise. 
From repetition arises the possibility of comparison as to 
larger or smaller, sweeter or sourer, etc. This is the germ ot 
the intellectual process, and out of this germinal power a 
much larger faculty develops, 186. By means of a positive 
development of its own style of experience, it goes on to a 
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precise comparative judgment, obtaining objects for itself out 
of its own process, and forming conceptions, 187. The pro- 
blem is, How is this further additional style of experience 
executively conditioned ? For an answer there must first be 
clear distinction between Sensation and Perception. Our 
nerve-system is ‘ progressively organised by cumulation of re- 
miniscent activity.' iSS. The distinction between Sensation 
and Perception is according to the presence or absence of 
massed impression, along with the presence or absence of an 
application of the intellectual conceptions to the unmassed 
sensory experience. The general effect of the application of 
the Intellectual Conceptions is to give an apprehension of 
executive-potentiality in objects, 1S9. By the intellectual 
function we apprehend this, and thus the difference between 
Sensation and Perception is enlarged, for in perception we 
not only add the intellectual e.\periences of the relations of 
comparison, but we apprehend its executive potentiality. How 
this apprehension of causation arises is the next question. 
For explanation we have to turn to Efferent Activity, that is, 
the out-going or forth-putting of nerve energy. ‘It is from 
that p.irt of this activity, which is volitional, that the intel- 
lectual phenomena chronoiogiailly derive,’ 191. We only 
use the efferent actiiity in consequence of the promptings of 
sensor)' impression arousing the egoistic molecules, and the 
use of it leads to sensation afresh, thus completing the circle. 
The Ego knows the operations of efferent activity by the mus- 
cular sense, revealing the fact that muscular activity works 
changes in the known order of the occurring of the other 
sens.ations. ‘The volitional efferent apparatus is naturally 
the machineiy' of the intellect,’ 192. Not one of the ideas of 
relation (the categories of number, size, etc.), nor the funda- 
mental conceptions of substance, cause, etc., could ever be 
txmf lifted without a use of the organic apparatus. ‘ Every 
one of these intellectual conceptions is plainly something 
added to th^other experiences by an egoistically-arising opera- 
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lion.’ Among the helps of the intellectual proces';, ‘the 
primarj- great stroke of economy is cffecleil by the interpola- 
tion, so to speak, of the Language-faculty into the elTercut 
system,’ loa. This included, the efferent fibrils give ‘what 
we call rationality, being the only part of our experience 
which carries a totalisation of itself forward from moment to 
moment,’ ei.i. ‘Thought and sensation have notiiing directly 
in common.’ Enlargement of consciousness follows from tlie 
development of Intellect, by means of which ‘ we can think, 
in respect of the happening of the sensation in quite a number 
of modes, getting experience ivhich is not included in the 
sensation’s own style of consciousness,’ 215. ‘The general 
effect of the Intellect is to e.xjilicate in our common con- 
sciousness the apprehension of an external world, where all 
that happens in our experience of it gives practical limits, 
which we name Space and Time,’ eeo. Preliminary to the 
discussion of Will and Conscience comes the question of the 
Ego’s cognition of itself. That there is a duplication in our 
experience, an egoistic self-awareness as well as apprehension 
of being which is non-egoistic, has to be admitted throughout. 
‘ Cognition ’ is a summary description of our intellectual ap- 
prehensions of the causative order of the Executive System 
in respect of the verified sequences, on account of which we 
speak of objects, or of Force, Matter, Energy, etc. ‘ To ask 
that we should know the Ego in this mode is really to over- 
look the very distinction which is the characteristic of the 
case, and to require that the Ego shall in some manner be- 
come at the same time non-egoistic. The very vital point of 
what is at issue is this — that the Ego is of another mode,’ 238. 
'J'he final question is whether there is or is not in us ‘ a versa- 
tility of awareness which validly and sufficiently certifies our- 
self in our own egoistic consciousness, along with, though 
necessarily distinct in style from, our experience of the non- 
Ego?’ ‘The detailed difficulties which pcrple.x' this question 
go back to the facts of the Ego shewing cessation in its 
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actualisation, and of limitations being imposed upon it while 
it is actual.’ The Ego seems by virtue of the above facts 
to range itself in the category of phenomena. But ‘ this alter- 
native supposition no more satisfies than does the other,’ 
since ‘ all our experience is found to be additional to the in- 
tellectually-apprehended Executive System. It would seem, 
consequently, that the e.xperience cannot be logically regarded 
as consisting of phenomena furnished by that system, unless 
we assume that at the bottom of the Executive System there 
is a power which can multiply effects, — in other words, a 
person,' 239. The ‘ power of multiplying effects arbitrarily (?) 
is what is distinguishingly sought to be conveyed by the word 
‘person,’ The Ego ‘is hardly capable of being considered 
ap.irt from its definition into a personality with remembrances 
of the past, and hopes of the future mixing in the present 
experience, broadening and heightening it,’ 244. ‘ The Ego 

has not the full command of its own history,’ 250 ; but ‘ the 
Ego becomes self-critical,’ 264 ; the extending and perfecting 
of personality is ‘by habitually widening and exalting the 
complicated activities a complete e,xplication of this gives 
‘ the scientific doctrine of virtue ;’ ‘ the final superior form of 
personality is the unselfish^or universally sympathetic form ; 
self-denial is the way, and the only way of getting legitimate 
extensions of personality, 263. We thus reach the Realm of 
Conduct. ‘The phenomena of conduct seemingly arise 
within the Egoistic sphere,’ 298. All the complexity of con- 
duct is got from these simple elements ; man’s being impelled 
to act volitionally by appetite and emotion, the tacking on to 
each act a consequence, which makes every doing in some 
way have reference to the future as well as to tlie present, and 
causes the future, when it comes, to remind us of the past ; 
the arranging that his deeds shall affect others, their be- 
haviour reacting upon him ; and finally, his being gifted with 
the power of imagining all different, 300. The Emotions we 
get from the intellectual calculations of our possibilities ‘in- 
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finitely transcend in worth to us the sensations thcinselvcs,’ 
301. The general process of right conduct consists in ‘the 
building up of character in man, an enlargement of the evo- 
lutional activity, and a finer elaboration of self-apprehension,’ 
307. ‘ The Will, in its first lowest meaning, is the popular 
name for an executive-faculty we have, associating physical 
activity in our muscular apparatus with a wish to that effect. 
In a higher significance ascribed to it by some. Will stands 
for an alleged power of option in reference to Conduct, de- 
ciding arbitrarily [rationally?] between opposing motives, 
out of the exercise of which it is said moral merit and demerit 
arise, 310. The first point is the ‘practical relation between 
bodily-movement and thought.’ ‘ If an adult human being 
wants to stir his finger, the nervous and muscular machinery 
has but to be perfect, and in thinking the act he does it.’ If 
muscular activity ‘is not wholly and necessarily reflex, the 
Will can interfere with it proportionately,’ 31 1. ‘Prior to a 

volition, the cerebration giving Thought must be going on.’ 

The executive-effectiveness of volition is progressively acquired j 
it is not one of immediate original efficacy ; it has no detailed 
control over the efferent machinery; volitions obtain this bit- 
by-bit, through blunders and miscarriages of all kinds. Our 
success in getting this power ‘wholly hinges upon the fact of 
repair taking effect in pursuance of use, and so predisposing 
structure to repetitive-activity,’ 313. Volition, as concerned 
rvith muscular activity, implies ‘the cessation of progress in 
thinking in reference to the particular matter; it must be so 
for the apparatus to be left free peripherally for observing the 
result,' 316. In ‘ the higher questions of Conduct’ the rule 
is reversed. In the moral behaviour, it is thinking taking 
place which ‘suspends the progress of the energy aroused by 
sensory experience.’ Activity arising out of mere Passion is 
‘ energy working itself out at a low instinctive level,’ ‘ thought 
not having varied it.’ ‘ In the high sense. Will "can only refer 
to the enlargement of our process.’ In the first stage, ‘ every 
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improvement in conduct can be traced back to refraining, 
abstaining.’ ' At a later stage, there follows a positive activity.’ 
‘.•\t these critical moments, tlic Conscience is acting,’ 319 
‘ The mechanical notion of volition has here to be changed 
for another,’ ‘which fakes on the aspect of an egoistic-pheno 
mcnon,’ ivhich ‘may be provisionally spoken of as aspiraiion,’ 
‘the only exi>lan.ation of the possibility of it being that it 
.irises from a mystical, complex self-feeling which snpen’encs 
at these times of full use of structure.’ ‘At this moment, 
when contrariety of motive breaks up the habituated-cerebra- 
tion, the Ego is most visa'd, and gets a persuasion that it de- 
cides arbitrarily ’ (f). ‘TOto can hope publicly to make quite 
intelligible such private matters?’ ‘Does it not suggest itself 
as the only approach to intelligibility in the case, that the 
Ego, in its primary mode, is mystic.al from first to last,’ 322. 

‘ The Ego, by a sort of mimiciy of prerogative, if not really 
possessing an imperi.al faculty, h.as ultimately ... a germinal 
I'owcT of relf-determmation arbitrarily,' 323. ‘Will, if the 
term is nude to cover the possibility of altering our dy- 
namical-activity optionally in Conduct, necessitates modifica- 
tion of structure, and this jnevitably implies additions to the 
sum-total of physical energy,’ 324. What is involved is not 
merely Will-force, but increase of nerve-force, for ‘ Will does 
not act as an isolated faculty the motion affording the 

larger experience must exist in the brain before the possibility 
of our e.xercising Will can arise.’ ‘The increments of energy 
have in the first place to be 'looked for in elaboration of 
cerebral structure,’ 326. ‘AVhcn these high phenomena of 
Conscience and Will develope, the cerebral apparatus is 
acting in its most complicated style, — previously acquired 
structure is in full exercise of use.’ ‘A single vibration 
added, affecting only ... a single brain-cell, might be 
sufficient to carry' the struggling generalisation of virtuous 
thinking further than heretolore, though the improvement of 
stnicturc might have to be finished and made stable under 
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tlie test of varying situations, by tlie repeated and pn’- 
gressivc overcomings of Temptation, through again and 
again aspiring riglitly, followed, or accompanied, by fresh 
impartations of energy.' ' If the right options be not in this 
way followed up, all the dangers of deterioration of cha- 
racter set in.* For such failure ‘a man’s Conscience 
challenges him with responsibility on the ill act subsequently 
arising in consequence.' It is requisite for an occasion ot 
willing in the high sense 'that the conscience shall bo fully 
acting,’ gaS. ‘The scheme of this world’ provides for a 
forecast of conduct ‘on the ground of more-or-Iess calculable 
repetitions of behaviour.’ ‘ If we intimately hnow a m.*.n‘s 
structure as disclosed by past Conduct, we can in a rou.gli 
general way predict his decisions, excepting at one of these 
alleged supreme moments. Then, on the above hypothesis, 
we are liable to be utterly wrong, for when a supernatural act 
of gratuitous addition to structure is taking place, who may 
limit the miracles of change of character that may occur?' 
No mathematical calcuhation of increasing energy is possible. 

‘ IVc are throtvn back upon the deliverances of our own con- 
'ciousness, and of the testimony of others, subject to such 
criticism as rationally arises,’ 333. JfoTivns. • There 
would be no opportunity for volition in .any mystical style if 
appetite, opportunity, suggestion, did not operate dpamically,’ 
337. But * there may be much fluctuation fand interaction 
ideatorily before the cfTcrcnt operation finally determines 
itself. The problem is, hotv this sets up a struggle in the 
vciy consciousness which it conditions,' At such a time ‘ the 
cgoislic-actualisation ... is highly-emotionalised, taking note, 
so to speak, of the violence, and suffering from it.’ Thus ‘ by 
motives something more than Appetites must be meant’ 
‘ Prospective pleasures and pains . . . become considerations 
offered to the Ego in a logic of the Emotions.’ It is in refer- 
ence to this that ‘the struggle of temptation -arises.’ ‘The 
old moralists, when speaking of man as being made a 
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“rational" or a “reasonable ” being, meant that he had the 
power of tabing note of these consequences, . . . but that he, 
further, had an arbitrar)- (?) faculty for yielding or not yielding 
to their instniclion of his Intellect.’ ‘The play of the higher 
motives . . . can be seen to bring into activity more-and- 
niore widely the c.xisting structuralisation,’ 339. Improve- 
ment involved in amelioration of character ‘should be called 
better efficiency of volitional activity' rather than increased 
freedom of the IVill,’ 342, The question next arises to what 
extent is man ‘responsible for his structuralisation’? For 
answer we must consider ‘ the manner in which the Intellect 
comes into play in these affairs of conduct, and definitely 
instructs the Conscience,’ 343. ‘ In practice, definite courses 
can be summed up in Duties to which set names are given, 
and a man is held responsible by his follows, — after certain 
reasonable qualifications relating to inherited organisation, 
education, etc., have been made, — for the possession or non- 
Ijossession of the structural-adaptations for performing those 
Duties.’ The phenomena of Wll are not to be regarded 
merely ‘as practical volitions, taking effect in overt conduct.’ 
' The affairs of the Will are transacted far within the outward 
results of conduct ‘every fluctuation of desire is an efficient 
act of the higher volition in this supreme region ‘feelings 
are the facts, and the volitions determine them Conscience 
‘ takes note not only of volitions, but also of the omitting to 
will, — this latter being a real event in the moral .and spiritual 
realms,' 343-6. ‘ If our behaviour had no traceable causality, 

— . . . the added experience of Conscience could not arise,’ 
349. ‘ We have .alw.ays, when acting rationally, to consider 
more than the present e.xperience.’ ‘ In the facts of behaviour 
in the present juncture being made to frame the future situa- 
tion, . . . we get a hint of the germ of Conscience,’ 330. 
‘Merely by man having Memory and Imagination, a new 
faculty both intellectual and emotional is naturally con- 
stituted, which works retrospectively and prospectively.' 
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‘This power by its very nature continually busies itself in 
framing estimates of the Conduct then transacting; passing judg- 
ments retrospectively, uttering, it may be, reproaches as con- 
sequences develope, and giving solemn warnings in advance. 
Here the germ has unfolded; we arrive at the common 
natural Conscience which all men have in some degree,’ 351. 
How the Conscience gets its sanctions ‘is not necessarily 
so mysterious as some teachers have made it appear.’ ‘ In the 
lower grades of developement great teraporarj' anomalies in 
respect of these sanctions are possible, alike in the individual 
conscience, and in what may be called the collective con- 
science of public bodies and communities,’ 352. ‘Conscience 
begins . . . when . . . consciousness becomes retrospective 
and prophetical.’ We found ‘ on the knowledge, naturally ob- 
truding itself, that, if we enjoy to excess now, we shall regret 
it in the future;’ this is ‘conscience’s primary sanction.’ 
‘ Out of this, as a first conscientious distinction of conduct, 
arises the perception of the Good as not being the same as 
the directly pleasurable.’ ‘ The contest betn-een the Pleasant 
and the Good (out of which all final egoistic enlargement is 
to come) begins ;’ the decision of the struggle in a volition, 
sets up reminiscence of itself, and gives the Conscience proper ; 
all the means used in pursuing and carrying out the Good 
naturally tend to become ends in themselves; in this way 
Conscience ‘ developes requirements of its own, the fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of which becomes an affair of pressing 
instant concern.’ Next, ‘ the social sympathies are started ; ’ 
‘ a new, more liberal, far busier spontaneity than that of mere 
prudence towards ourselves bestirs itself ; the feelings all 
suffer an enriching involution ; self-sacrifice becomes a higher 
economy of conduct;’ ‘accordingly the sanctions of the 
Conscience’s onn activity become still more powerful, more 
dread. For friends, for country, for humanity, anything can 
be endured,’ 357. ‘Yet another step has to be taken. A 
fuit'ier transformation, a yet more intricate involution, a still 
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higher elaborateness of conduct, it is afiirmcd arise «hen the 
leligious experience is attained. When experience has been 
so snbliinatcd and totalised that love of a Supreme Being, or, 
if the phrase be preferred, of the Cosmos, is superadded to 
the love of one’s fellows, the last stage of the exaltation of 
eonsdeuce opens before us’ ‘The exercises of the Will, 
nhen the intellect is freely informed as to the acts, are them- 
selves the highest achievements of conduct, and pass into the 
record of the Conscience.’ ‘The Conscience seems finally 
to become paiainount over the AVill,’ 35S. ‘To insist on 
applying to these alleged hyper] hysir.al phenomena . . . the 
simple arithmetical calculations of physics, . . . is necessary up 
10 a ccrt’.in stage for the formal purposes of argument, but t.'ho 
t’nes i.ot feel that beyond that limit there is stolidity in the 
(lucstio’i?’ ‘It is nil but wholly hopeless to try adequately 
to indicate the subtle interworking of Conscience and Will in 
the finally developed stages.’ ‘Conscience gets a monitory 
authority over the Will, becoming critical of it.’ ‘ The appre- 
hending on a cntic.al occasion of the possibility of the Will 
not acting when the understanding tells us the case requires 
that it should do so, perplexes the actualisation of conscious- 
ness, causing it parti.ally to omit, so bringing the law of Pain 
into l)I.ay.’ ‘ This completes the dread sanctions, arming the 
Conscience at every point,’ 363. ‘ In nc.arly every case the 
categorical imperative (again borrowing the fine plinase made 
classicil by Kant) tacks on to itself a retrospective reference. 
It not only s.iys “'TIiou sh.ilt,” but, instructed by the Memory 
and the Intellect, it adds, “Tliou oughtest to have done,” 
“Thou didst not” . . . It is still within the province of the 
Conscience to add to the decalogue or catalogue of denuncia- 
tion the inescapable capital sin of non-attainment, — the not 
being better than v;c are,’ 363. 

"I'he following incidental references to Conscience, occur- 
ring earlier than the form.al trc.atment of its nature and func- 
tions, may be given as supplementary. ‘ We shall see, when 
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inquiring into the Conscience, that the omission to act is a 
real occunence in the world of conduct, eveawhen we cannot 
trace any outward practical consequences,’ got. The re- 
quirements of the Good ‘ always include the future, as well 
as the present; so organising a Conscience having, in more or 
less degree, powers of self-enforcement,’ 305. ‘ In the internal 
determinations of conduct, we all in some degree recognise 
struggles of Temptation, conflicts of Conscience,’ 337. 
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